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I HAD arrived at Philadelphia 
from Europe in February 1787, 
in order to collect debts due to 
me by several persons in the 
United States, and being in- 
formed that many of my 
debtors had gone with their 
families to the new settlement 
of Kentucky, near the Falls 
of the River Ohio, in the month 
of December of the same year 
I set out from Annapolis, in 
Maryland (where a brother of 
mine resided), for Fort Pitt, 
intending to go from thence to 
Kentucky as soon as the ice 
should break up in the spring, 
and the river become navigable ; 
and I had agreed with a Mr 
Samuel Purviance, of Balti- 
more, who possessed large tracts 
of land in Kentucky, to meet 
him in January at Fort Pitt, 
and go together to Kentucky. 
I received letters of introduc- 
tion from General Washington, 
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Colonel Lee of Virginia, and 
other gentlemen, to their friends 
in the western settlements, and 
having collected £300 or £400 
worth of merchandise from 
some of my debtors in lieu of 
cash, which was not at that 
time to be obtained, and for- 
warded it to Fort Pitt by means 
of horses, I set out myself on 
horseback and alone from Han- 
cock, a town in Maryland, on 
the River Potomac, about five 
miles from the warm springs in 
Virginia, on the first day of 
January 1788. 

The snow at this time was 
about three feet deep, and the 
weather clear and very cold. 
To Old Town on the Potomac 
is about thirty-six miles, and 
from thence to the entrance of 
the Alleghany Mountains about 
thirty miles, the same road 
that General Braddock cut 
through the mountains to en- 
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able him to pass on to Fort 
Pitt, and near which latter 
place he met with so great a 
defeat. On the evening of the 
second day of my departure I 
entered the mountains, and 
slept at one Greig’s. 

I proceeded on my way 
early next morning, and passed 
but one house during the day. 
The weather was extremely 
cold, the snow deep, and but 
little beaten by travellers; 
the road lay through dismal 
vales and over frightful preci- 
pices, the gloominess of which 
was heightened and increased 
by large cypress-trees, whose 
branches overhung. This par- 
ticular place is known by the 
name of the ‘Shadow of 
Death,” a name very applic- 
able. Towards the evening 
I met seven or eight men 
riding furiously, more than 
half drunk, and yelling like 
savages. 

I, not before it was dark, 
arrived at a solitary house, 
but where the accommodations 
were tolerable, and was in- 
formed that I should not see 
another house till towards the 
evening of the next day. This 
night the weather was ex- 
cessively cold. In the morning 
I took an early breakfast, and 
proceeded on my solitary jour- 
ney through the mountains, 
the snow being about four 
feet deep. In the afternoon, 
becoming very cold and weary, 
I looked out very anxiously 
for the house where I was to 
stop, and at last, to my infinite 
joy, discovered it at no great 
distance ahead. It proved very 


comfortable, which was the 
more relished when contrasted 
with the gloominess of the 
surrounding scene. 

The next morning I ¢op. 
tinued my journey, and abont 
noon arrived at the summit of 
the famed Laurel Hill, from 
whence all the country to the 
Ohio, more than sixty mily 
distant, lay before me. The 
day was clear, and the scene, 
though wild, was magnificent, 
I descended gradually on 4 
straight road, and soon found 
myself amongst other mom- 
tains, which the extreme height 
of the Laurel Hill (the westem 
extremity of the Alleghany) 
had before reduced to hillocks, 
On the evening of this day I 
reached Red Stone old fort, 
lying on the River Monongahela, 
which unites with the Alle 
ghany River at Fort Pitt and 
forms the Ohio. I crossed the 
Monongahela, which is her 
about 400 yards wide, and 
slept at a Dutchman’s house 
During the night there fel 
near two feet depth of sow, 
and the roof under which I 
slept being old and bad, 4 
great quantity was on my bed 
when I awoke. 

The road I had to travd 
this day was difficult to find 
and without any track. B 
the course of the day I went 
five miles out of my way, aud 
it was not till nine o’clock # 
night, and very dark, that! 
came to a house, which wasé 
very grateful sight to me, # 
I expected to be reduced # 
the necessity of roving in thé 
woods all the night. My hort 
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partook of my alarm, for he 
trembled under me. 

The inhabitants of this house 
were the most rude and savage 
in their manners I had ever 
met with, but the risk and 
dangers I had escaped recon- 
ciled me to my fate. 

The next day I had company 
to Fort Pitt, where I arrived 
about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, crossing the Monongahela 
again on the ice; the river 
here is about 500 yards wide. 
I lodged at the house of a Mr 
Ormsby, where I found my 
friend Mr Purviance, who had 
arrived a few days before. I 
received many civilities from 
the inhabitants of this place, 
who form a very agreeable 
society among themselves. 
Here I remained till the 12th 
of March following, when I 
embarked in one of the boats 
built at Red Stone for the 
conveyance of passengers, &c., 
to the falls of Ohio. Two days 
before, the ice of the river 
broke up with a tremendous 
noise, and the waters rose in 
the space of three days twenty 
feet perpendicular. Mr Pur- 
viance and myself, with one 
John Black, his servant, to- 
gether with our horses and 
baggage, embarked at Fort 
Pitt. Many other boats were 
Preparing to set out on the 
fame route; although the ice 
Was yet floating in large masses, 
we committed ourselves to the 
furious current. At a town 
called Wheeling, about 100 
miles down the river, we were 
to take in the other passengers 
and their baggage. The second 
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day, in the afternoon, we 
stopped at Wheeling, and im- 
mediately took on board those 
who were waiting for our ar- 
rival. We were in all about 
twenty persons and sixteen 
horses. The boat was exceed- 
ingly deeply laden. A _ boat, 
laden as we were, put off with 
us for Kentucky. 

These boats are flat bot- 
tomed, with upright sides and 
stern, and the front turns up 
like a skate. They seldom use 
any sail, and are steered by 
means of a long oar from the 
stern, and two or three oars 
are occasionally used to con- 
duct them, for the stream, 
which runs at the rate of about 
five miles an hour, carries the 
boat with great rapidity. They 
maintain their course night 
and day. We stopped, the day 
after we left Wheeling, for a 
few minutes at the mouth of 
the Muskingum River, where 
was a small fort called Fort 
Harmer and a garrison of 
about fifty men. We then 
proceeded on our way, and 
our course being nearly south- 
west, we soon found the weather 
grow very mild and pleasant, 
and the trees putting forth 
their leaves. At the great 
Kanawa, which is on the east 
side of the Ohio, as the Musk- 
ingum is on the west, we saw 
eight or ten houses, and went 
on shore for a few minutes. 
The soil is of a black deep 
mould. The Ohio continues 
nearly of the same breadth— 
that is, about three-quarters 
of a mile,—still rising and flow- 
ing in a majestic stream. In 
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the night we were almost upon 
an island before we discovered 
our danger. With the greatest 
exertions we got clear of it, 
although not without touching 
once or twice. The next day 
it rained throughout, and just 
at the close of the evening 
we reached the first settlement 
in Kentucky, called Limestone. 
Here we went on shore, and 
almost all of the party left us 
the next morning, taking their 
route by land to their respec- 
tive homes. They pressed me 
greatly to accompany them, as 
I had letters from General 
Washington to his friends, 
Colonel Marshall and others, 
who resided in this settlement. 
I had my baggage brought on 
shore, and purposed going by 
land to Lexington, and from 
‘thence to the Falls of Ohio; 
but finding that it did not 
suit Mr Purviance to take this 
route by land, and unwilling 
to leave him, I returned with 
my baggage to the boat, and 
set out with him, our man 
J. Black, and two other men. 
The other boat, whose com- 
pany was also reduced to five 
or six persons, set out for the 
Falls early that morning. We 
followed in the afternoon. The 
distance from the Falls to this 
place was 170 miles. The 
weather was remarkably pleas- 
ant, and the moon being now 
full and the mists serene and 
clear, added greatly to the 
agreeableness of our voyage. 
The spring, too, began to show 
itself, and the trees, especially 
those on the river, were already 
in leaf. Not often had I felt 


so much satisfaction or delight 
of heart as I did on the second 
morning, which was Good 
Friday. I had _ breakfas 
and, with a map and travelling 
compass, was computing the 
bearings and distances to the 
place called the Big Bones, 
which I reckoned to be about 
ten miles distant. Some of 
the bones here found are to be 
seen in the British Museum, 
They belong to an animal 
whose species is now extinet, 
but supposed to be the same 
as that mentioned by Ceasar in 
his ‘‘ Commentaries.” 

Our tranquillity, however, 
was soon to give place to the 
greatest anxiety and alam, 
for on turning a point which 
opened to our view a consider- 
able extent of the river, we saw, 
at some distance on the Indian 
or west side of it, a boat like 
our own amongst the bushes, 
which appeared to be the same 
which had left Limestone a 
few hours before we did. Whilst 
we were conjecturing the cause 
of such apparent delay, we per- 
ceived several people running 
about the shore, and a boat 
to put off full of people, whom 
we soon, to our surprise and 
terror, discovered to be Indians 
almost naked, painted and ora 
mented as when at war. 

They soon came up with 
us, and about twenty leaped 
into our boat like so many 
furies, yelling and screaming 
horribly, brandishing thei? 
knives and tomahawks, strug 
gling with each other fo 
@ prisoner. A young mab, 
painted black, first seized me 
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by the arm, when another, an 
elderly man, who seemed to 
be a chief, took me from him ; 
this Indian was of a mild 
countenance, and he gave me 
immediately to understand I 
should not be hurt, holding 
me by the hand to show his 
property in me. 

As we neither did nor could 
attempt any resistance, none of 
us at this time suffered any 
injury in our persons, but they 
began immediately to strip 
us. My companions were soon 
left almost without covering. 
Several attempts were made 
to strip me of my clothes, 
which were opposed by the 
Indian who held my hand. 
At length he acquiesced in 
the demands of one who began 
to be violent, and I lost my 
hat, coat, and waistcoat. By 
this time we had gained the 
bank of the river, and were 
then led to a great fire, around 
which sat the war-chief, Nenes- 
sica, and about sixty Indians ; 
their whole party was ninety. 
To the Chief I was presented 
by his brother, the man who 
had held my hand. After 
examining me some time with 
attention, and conversing with 
those around him, who eyed 
me with no less complacency, 
the Chief gave me his hand 
and presented his pipe to me. 
He then made signs for me to 
sit down by him, which I did, 
When several chiefs introduced 
themselves and shook hands 
with me, in particular a Pot- 
tawatamie, exceedingly well- 
dressed after their manner, and 
Who was one of the finest 


figures I had ever beheld. He 
appeared to be about twenty- 
seven years of age, and to be 
upwards of six feet in height. 
No other prisoner received the 
civilities which I did. Whilst 
I was sitting by the Chief I 
heard myself called by name, 
and looking around saw two 
young men tied and sitting at 
the foot of a tree. They had 
been taken early in the morn- 
ing out of the boat which 
had sailed before us. They 
said a lock of hair had been 
taken from each of their heads, 
and that they had been tied 
several hours in the manner 
they now were, and appre- 
hended they were doomed to 
be put to death, and as I 
seemed to be taken into favour, 
they begged I would inter- 
cede for them. Upon my re- 
questing this favour, the Indians 
released them. 

During the remainder of the 
day the Indians, who were 
composed of Shawanese, Pot- 
tawatamies, Ottawas, and 
Cherokees, but chiefly of the 
first, seemed to enjoy their 
good fortune, for their plunder 
exceeded £1500 sterling, as I 
was afterwards informed. They 
gave us a portion of the pro- 
visions they had taken, and 
when night approached they 
renewed their fires. The Chief, 
with the principal warriors, re- 
posed on one side, the prisoners, 
amounting to ten men and one 
black woman, were placed on 
the other side. Some deer- 
skins were spread on the 
ground, on which we lay, and 
an old blanket was allotted 
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for the covering of two people. 
I placed myself next to my 
old friend, Mr Purviance, who 
was upwards of sixty years of 
age. He had been stripped 
of everything except his 
breeches and a thin flannel 
waistcoat. As the night was 
frosty he suffered much by 
the cold. I endeavoured to 
keep the blanket over him. 
The Indian Chief who had 
conducted me on shore placed 
himself by me on the outside, 
seemingly for my protection. 
During the night I felt the 
cold very sensibly, for I had 
very little covering, and my 
head was bare and exposed to 
the sky; it ached very much, 
but at length I was relieved 
by a bleeding at the nose. I 
slept but little, looking on the 
scene around me by the mild 
lustre of a full moon, and 
comparing my present situa- 
tion with what it had been 
but a short time before. As 
soon as the sun rose all were 
on foot, and assembled around 
their great Chief, who divided 
the booty amongst them, ap- 
parently to every one’s satis- 
faction. 

Among the prisoners was a 
decent-looking man of about 
forty-five years of age, by name 
William Richardson Watson ; 
he had resided several years 
in the United States, but was 
said to be an Englishman. 
Immediately on our landing 
the Indians had taken from 
him 700 guineas; he was of 
the party that was in the 
other boat. The Cherokees 
had him in charge, or rather 


he had been given over t 
them. After the above dig. 
tribution they arose and threw 
around his neck a broad belt of 
black wampum, and puta bundle 
containing the toes of deer in 
his hand by way of a rattle, 
Two or three Indians placed 
themselves before him and ag 
many on each side, and began 
a song, which appeared to me 
an invocation, at first in 4 
slow and solemn manner, and 
soon after in a quick time, the 
poor man shaking his rattle 
all the time. After the cere 
mony was over he passed near 
to me and said to me, “I am 
led to think from the ceremony 
which has passed that I am 
devoted to death, but as you 
appear to be taken into favomr, 
will you accept from me a gold 
repeating watch, which ow 
enemies have not yet taken 
from me.” I replied that 
probably my life was in equal 
danger with his own, and that 
should I accept the offered 
present it would place me most 
likely in greater. I therefore 
declined accepting it. 

The prisoners were thei 
ordered to seat themselves i 
a row, fronting to the west, 
on the ground, having the 
woods immediately in thei 
rear. On my left were two of 
my companions; next to me 
on my right was my friend 
Mr Purviance; and next #0 
him the other six; opposite 
us, to the south-east, was the 
river. As soon as we weéle 
seated Mr Purviance began # 
discourse with me of our present 
situation, and said that # 
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hitherto we had not received 
any personal ill-treatment, he 
hoped we were not in any 
great danger. It was evident, 
however, that some change 
was to take place in our situa- 
tions; we remained not long 
in suspense. A sturdy thick- 
set Indian, painted black, of a 
very fierce coyntenance, with 
a drawn hanger in his right 
hand, came towards us, and 
addressing himself to the outer- 
most man on the left hand, 
who happened to be the second 
from me, with a flourish of his 
weapon made him get up, and 
giving him a kick, drove him 
into the woods to the left of us. 

We all remained silent, every 
one judging that his last 
moment of life approached. 
In a few minutes this savage 
returned and drove before him 
the man who had been sitting 
next to me on the left. Mr 
Purviance then said to me, ‘‘ I 
believe, my friend, that we 
draw near our end.” These 
were My own sentiments also. 
I waited the return of the 
Indian for myself as his next 
victim. Words cannot express 
what my feelings then were, 
and when I saw him approach. 
He came and stood before me, 
and after a moment’s pause 
beckoned me to rise and follow 
him, and turned round into 
the woods which were behind 
us. I saw my friend no more. 
I understood some time after 
that he was not killed on the 
spot, but was taken into the 
interior of the country and 
there beat to death. 

I followed the Indian step 


by step, expecting every mo- 
ment that he would turn upon 
me and put me to death. 
After walking 300 or 400 yards 
I perceived the smoke of a 
fire, and presently several In- 
dians about it. My alarm was 
not diminished, but as we 
came nearer, a white man, 
about twenty-two years of age, 
who had been taken prisoner 
when a lad and had been 
adopted, and was now a chief 
among the Shawanese, stood 
up and said to me in English, 
“Don’t be afraid, sir, you are 
in no danger, but are given to 
a good man, a chief of the 
Shawanese, who will not hurt 
you; but after some time will 
take you to Detroit, where you 
may ransom yourself. Come 
and take your _ breakfast.” 
What a transition: passing 
from immediate danger and 
apparent certain death to a 
renovated life. I saw no more 
of my savage guide, but joined 
the party seated around the 
fire taking their breakfast, of 
which I partook, which con- 
sisted of chocolate and some 
flour cakes baked in the ashes, 
being part of the plunder they 
had taken from us. Whilst 
I breakfasted, an Indian, 
painted red and almost naked, 
had seated himself opposite 
to me, and eyed me with 
fierceness of countenance in- 
expressible. His eyes glowed 
like fire, and the arteries of 
his neck were swollen and 
nearly bursting with rage. He 
said something to me in a tone 
of voice corresponding with 
his appearance, which was in- 
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terpreted to me by the white 
man in the following words: 
“He says that you are his 
prisoner, and that it is more 
easy for him to put you to 
death than to tell you so.” 
I answered calmly (for the 
extreme danger and situation 
from which I had just escaped 
had prepared me for every 
event) that I acknowledged 
myself to be in his power, and 
that he could do with me as 
he pleased. This reply being 
made known to him, his rage 
seemed to subside, and he said 
no more to me. 

The white man now in- 
formed me that in an hour or 
two we should begin our march, 
together with the other Indians 
and prisoners, to the village, 
which was about five days’ 
journey from that place. 

About noon we began our 
journey into the wood in com- 
pany with about ninety Indians. 
The weather was dark, gloomy, 
and cold. We passed over a 
rapid river on the body of a 
tree, which had fallen over it 
at a considerable height from 
the water. In passing, my 
head became giddy, and I 
apprehended I should fall, but 
recollecting the yet greater dan- 
gers that beset me I recovered 
a firmer step. About five in 
the afternoon we came to a 
valley through which ran a 
rivulet, the land rising gently 
to the westward, full of large 
timber, but without under- 
wood. At this place, I under- 
stood, the Indians intended to 
pass the night in feasting and 
drinking a part of the spirituous 


liquors they had taken from qj, 
As the Indians intended » 
regale themselves and drink ty 
intoxication, a party of Cherp. 
kees, to the number of twelve, 
who had deserted from ther 
own nation to reside amongy 
the Shawanese, were appointed 
to take charge of the prisoney 
during the feast, of which they, 
the Cherokees, were not ty 
partake, but were to keg 
themselves sober. We wer, 
therefore, committed to they 
Indians, who withdrew to 4 
small eminence a few hundrad 
yards distant from the ma 
body. 

When they had kindled 4 
fire they threw a few halt 
worn undressed deer-skins om 
the ground for us to lie upo 
on the west side of the fir, 
and then began to secure & 
from making an escape. They 
began with me, by passing 4 
cord round my body, tha 
between the legs and unde 
that part of the cord that 
surrounded the body, and fore 
ing a stake six or seven fet 
into the ground, they fastened 
the cord to it, and on the to 
of the stake they fixed a small 
bell, so that I could not sit 
without its ringing. Lest! 
should make use of my hands, 
they put my fists into a small 
leather bag, which they had 
tied round the wrist. Tha 
they drew the string round 
the wrists so tight that I wa 
instantly in an agony of pail. 
It was to no purpose to col 
plain. I could not prevail 
upon them to slacken it, bub 
ordering me to lie down they 
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threw over me a small old 
blanket. My place was the 
outermost of the row, next to 
the drunken Indians, exposed 
to the weather, which was 
very cold and tempestuous. 
There fell much sleet, but the 
agony I suffered in my wrists, 
hands, and arms made me in- 
sensible almost to everything 
else. 
About midnight I was roused 
by the screams and whoops 
of an Indian from the other 
encampment, who seemed com- 
ing towards us. His yells and 
shouts became more and more 
loud and terrific; and turning 
my eyes towards the valley, I 
perceived, by the glimmering 
lights of the fires and of the 
moon, an Indian staggering 
with drunkenness, brandishing 
a knife in one hand and a 
tomahawk in the other, making 
all the haste he could towards 
us, and shrieking most horribly 
as he approached where I lay. 
Ihave no doubt but that he 
was bent upon murdering the 
prisoners, and that I should 
be his first victim. He had 
already come within one step 
of me, and his hand was lifted 
to give me the fatal blow, 
when one of the Cherokees 
sprang from the ground and 
caught him round the waist, 
and after some struggling mas- 
tered him and obliged him to 
retreat, which he did muttering. 

As my sufferings were ex- 
treme from the strictures round 
my wrists, I entreated the 
Cherokee to loosen them, but 
giving me a look of savage 
fiereeness, he laid himself down 
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again unconcerned at the tor- 
tures I endured. In the space 
of about an hour the drunken 
Indian made a second attempt 
to execute his purpose; but 
as he approached, yelling and 
shouting, two Cherokees laid 
hold of him as soon as he came 
near the fire, and, tying him 
neck and heels together, left 
him wallowing in the snow for 
the remainder of the night. 
At length the long-wished-for 
morning came, and my hands 
were set at liberty; but they 
were so swollen and black 
with the stoppage of circula- 
tion that some hours elapsed 
before I could bend my fingers 
or use them. Soon after the 
sun had risen, the Indian chief 
to whom I had been given 
made his appearance. He 
seemed about fifty years of 
age, was a tall slender man, 
and of a very pleasing and 
animated countenance. He, 
smilingly, took me by the 
hand, called me ‘“‘ Nacanah,”’ 
or his friend, and seeing my 
attention fixed on a wound 
over one of his eyes, he, 
pointing to it, said, ‘ Ah! 
matowesa whisky,’’ meaning he 
had got drunk with wicked 
whisky or spirits, and that 
the wound was the bad conse- 
quence of it. 

Perceiving that I had no 
covering on my head, he took 
about a yard of black silk 
mode (part of his share in the 
plunder) and tied it round my 
head. He then gave me an 
old blanket, which I fastened 
about my waist with a skewer. 
We then breakfasted, and began 
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to prepare for our journey to 
the interior. My horse, which 
was a very good one and of an 
iron-grey colour, they loaded 
with as much as he could 
carry. 

My friend, as I shall call 
the Indian to whom I be- 
longed, and who never once 
forfeited the appellation, made 
up for himself a load of about 
fifty or sixty pounds, and 
another small bundle for my- 
self of about thirty pounds’ 
weight. Some of the prisoners 
had iron pots, and very heavy 
loads were put on them. A 
breech-cloth was given to me 
instead of my breeches, and a 
pair of moccasins, or Indian 
shoes, in lieu of my leather 
ones. Our party now con- 
sisted of the seven prisoners, 
together with ten Indians. We 
marched on towards the first 
village, or their winter en- 
campment, of which my friend 
was the principal chief. For 
two or three days we travelled 
together in company, at which 
time some of the Indians turned 
off with their prisoners to other 
villages, so that only another 
prisoner and myself were to- 
gether for the rest of the 
journey. The residue of the 
Indians, to the number of 
eighty, returned to war against 
the Americans, which was con- 
tinued from this period during 
seven years without intermis- 
sion. It is almost needless to 
say to those who are ac- 
quainted with the causes of 
disturbance between the Ameri- 
cans and natives that the former 
are in general the aggressors, 
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but in this war they were g 
in a@ more unjust degree than 
usual. 

When the evening of ow 
first day’s journey drew nigh 
I dreaded lest I should be 
treated as I had been the 
preceding night; but whe 
we lay down, which was before 
a good fire, my friend covered 
me with a blanket, and only 
fastened me round the body 
with a rope, which he drew 
under himself and lay upon, 
He never afterwards used this 
precaution, leaving me at per- 
fect liberty, and frequently 


during the nights that were. 


frosty and cold I found his 
hand over me to examine 
whether or not I was covered. 
I think it was towards the 
third evening of our march 
that we came to the banks 
of the great Miami, a very 
rocky and rapid river which 
empties itself into the Ohio, 
and whose waters were very 
high. My friend, another h- 
dian, and myself began to 
make a small raft to pass over 
this rapid stream, which was 
about 300 feet wide. I went 
awkwardly about my work. 
The Indian smiled, and allowed 
me to desist from working. 
They soon prepared a small 
raft, and we all three placed 
ourselves upon it, and with 
the help of a pole by way of 
paddle we soon gained the 
opposite shore, having beel 
carried a short distance dowl 
the stream. Soon after we 
encamped on the left bank 
of a small river, having a steep 
hill covered with woods on the 
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left side. A good fire was 
kindled, and we supped heartily 
on some roasted venison, part 
of our day’s sport—for these 
woods were full of the finest 
deer, buffalo, and wild turkeys. 
During the night I was much 
disturbed by the howling of a 
great number of wolves that 
occupied the hill, but did not 
descend on the fire. In the 
morning we breakfasted, having 
been joined by others of our 
party. Among the rest was 
the great war-chief Nenessica. 
When he killed any venison he 
always sent me the tongue as 
a compliment. Walking on 
the hard frozen ground and 
over the roots of beech-trees, 
which run horizontally along 
the surface of the ground, 
bruised my feet so much that 
I could scarcely walk, having 
nothing but the thin moccasins 
to protect my feet; and al- 
though my load was but small, 
a3 I have before said, yet as 
it acted continually upon my 
lbins, they had become so 
weak and painful that I could 
scarcely stand upright. The 
Indians attempted to console 
me by observing that we should 
m the morrow (the fifth day) 
tach their home by two in 
the afternoon, pointing to where 
the sun would be at that hour. 
When the next morning came 
I found myself so extremely 
Weak and bruised that upon 
making it known to my friend 
he took my burthen upon his 
thoulders, in addition to his 
own, without making the least 
Teproach. I was, however, so 
much exhausted that I was 
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but little relieved by this kind 
action, yet I advanced as well 
as I could till about ten 
o’clock. 

My friend was then at some 
distance before us, not out of 
sight, and the great war-chief 
immediately following me. I 
found my strength entirely 
gone, and turning round to the 
chief made a sign that I wished 
to sit down. 

He pushed me on _ very 
angrily. I found I could not 
proceed, and turning again, 
made another attempt to obtain 
his consent to sitting down. 
With great anger he again 
pushed me on, and made a 
stroke at me with his toma- 
hawk, which I avoided by 
exerting all my strength and 
springing forward. 

At this critical moment I 
recollected that when they took 
my coat from me I secured my 
pocket-handkerchief and half 
a guinea, which I put in a 
knot in one corner of it, and 
tied it round my waist, where 
it now was. With some diffi- 
culty and much agitation I 
loosened the knot, took the 
half guinea, and turning round 
held it up between my finger 
and thumb. The savage smiled 
and beckoned me to seat myself 
on the ground, on which I fell 
and immediately fainted. 

When I recovered I found 
the great war-chief and my 
friend both sitting by me. 
They spoke kindly to me, and 
gave me to understand, by 
pointing to where the sun 
would be at two o’clock, that 
I should then arrive at the 
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village. I signified my in- 
ability to walk, to which they 
replied by encouraging signs. 
However, we continued sitting, 
and soon after perceived some 
one on horseback galloping to- 
wards us. They soon explained 
to me that the horse had been 
sent for on my account. I 
mounted the horse, and pro- 
ceeded slowly towards the vil- 
lage. On our way thither 
we crossed a rapid and stony 
river, 300 or 400 feet broad, 
and about three feet deep. 
Without the horse I could not 
have passed it. When we 
came within a quarter of a 
mile of the village I was 
ordered to dismount, and my- 
self and another prisoner, 
named Baffington, were painted 
red, and narrow ribbons of 
various colours (part of the 
plunder) tied to our hair. The 
Indians began to fire their 
guns and to set up the war 
whoop, and rattles being put 
into our hands, we were ordered 
to shake them and sing some 
words they repeated to us. 
During this ceremony several 
of the Indians came from the 
village, and amongst them a 
black man, about twenty-five 
years of age, called Boatswain 
(or Boosini), who belonged to 
and was a servant of my 
friend. He was exceedingly 
insolent, and struck the other 
prisoner, but said nothing to 
me. Had he struck me I 
should have returned the blow, 
whatever might have been the 
consequence. The other pris- 
oner and myself were then 
marched in triumph to the 


village, shaking the rattles ip 
our hands on entering it. |] 
had to cross a small rivulet, 
and in descending the bank 
an old woman came out of g 
wigwam or hut, and gave me 
a stroke on the neck with a 
small billet of wood. Hoy- 
ever, it did not hurt me 
Immediately on entering the 
village we were conducted to 
the council-house, at the door 
whereof we were obliged t 
sing and shake the rattles for 
half an hour, and then entered 
the house (without suffering 
any ill-treatment), in the centre 
of which was a fire, and over 
it hung a kettle with venison 
and Indian corn boiling. 

We sat down by the fir, 
and were for some time left 
to ourselves. At length two 
or three women came into the 
house, and taking some meat 
and corn out of the kettle, put 
it into a bowl and gave w 
thereof to eat with wooda 
spoons. Salt they had not, 
but in lieu of that gave each 
of us a piece of sugar made of 
the sap extracted from the 
maple-tree, in the making of 
which the women were n0W 
occupied in the adjoining 
forests. 

As we had not seen aly 
Indian for two or three hous, 
and night began to approach, 
I began to be uneasy. 
length the old chief to whom 
I belonged, and whose name 
was Kakinathucca, appeared 
and led me to his own hous 
This was about twenty feet 
long and fourteen feet wide 
the sides and roof made @ 
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small poles and covered with 
park. The entrance was at 
the end, and an old blanket 
hung at the doorway. This 
man, besides being a war-chief, 
was also a great hunter, and 
traded with people at Detroit, 
where he went annually with 
his furs and peltry, accom- 
panied by his wife Metsigemewa 
and the negro. He was owner 
of eight or ten horses, which 
he used in transporting his 
property, &c. Upon coming 
into the hut he presented me 
to his wife. She appeared to 
be forty years of age, and 
tather corpulent. Her looks 
were extremely savage, and 
she eyed me with a look of 
contempt without speaking. 
The man, on the contrary, 
was of the most mild and 
intelligent countenance. I never 
once saw him out of humour, 
and as soon as he arose, which 
was early, he began to sing. 
As I was extremely bruised 
and fatigued, my feet being 
not only swollen exceedingly 
but black with the bruises 
they had received from the 
tough ground and beech-roots, 
the Indian planted four forked 
sticks at the entrance, on the 
left side, and laying other 
sticks on them, laid bark and 
skins upon it, and then gave 
me a blanket to cover me. I 
slept soundly all the night, 
and did not rise very early. 
The woman at length began 
to prepare for breakfast. She 
tut some venison (deer, wild 
turkeys, and other game being 
i abundance in this part of 
the country) into small pieces, 


and, seasoning it with dry 
herbs, she put the whole into 
a frying-pan with bear’s oil. 
She also boiled some water in 
a small copper kettle, with 
which she made some tea in 
a tea-pot, using cups and 
saucers of yellow ware. She 
began and finished her break- 
fast without noticing me in 
the least. When she had done 
she poured some tea in a 
saucer, which, with some fried 
meat on a pewter plate, she 
gave me. 

This was a luxury I little 
expected to meet with, not 
only on account of the distance 
it must have come from, but, 
being a prisoner, I could hardly 
expect such fare. The tea 
proved to be green tea, and 
was sweetened with maple 
sugar. The meat also was very 
savoury and palatable. As soon 
as I breakfasted I returned to 
my bed, for I could scarcely 
stand. In the course of the 
morning a kettle was put on 
the fire and a quantity of 
venison put into it. When 
done, the Indian brought in 
two or three of his friends to 
treat them, and I had my 
share. My master, or friend, 
did not sit round the bowl 
with his guests, but behind 
them on the ground, smoking 
his pipe, entertaining them 
with diverting stories, which 
kept them in continual laugh- 
ter. And this was his usual 
custom when he gave a treat. 

In two or three days I was 
able to walk about. Upon my 
going into their huts (for there 
were fourteen or fifteen in the 
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village), the Indian children 
would scream with terror, and 
cry out “‘ Shemanthe,”’ meaning 
Virginian, or the big knife. 
As soon as I understood the 
term, I desired them not to 
call me 80, upon which I 
was named ‘“ Metticosea ’’— 
viz., Englishman. My friend 
cautioned me not to go far 
into the woods, for I some- 
times wandered about the vil- 
lage two or three hours at a 
time. From this circumstance 
I was also called ‘“‘ Laquiawaw,”’ 
which signified ‘‘ Where is he 
gone.” One morning I felt 
my situation severely. It was, 
however, momentary, and I 
have since been surprised at 
my emotion at the time. 

My wmistress upon putting 
the venison into a frying-pan 
as usual, and placing it on the 
fire, pushed the handle of the 
pan into my hand with such 
violence that I felt I was a 
slave. As I took care, how- 
ever, to pay attention to her 
orders in this matter, as well 
as in fetching water from the 
rivulet, which passed the house, 
sometimes making the fire, and 
at others plucking turkeys, &c., 
I acquired her good graces. 
She permitted me to breakfast 
with her, and always after- 
wards behaved to me with 
complacency ; for though her 
look was savage, her heart 
was naturally kind and tender. 

To divert my solitary hours 
my Indian friend used to bring 
me books to read, some which 
had belonged to me. Amongst 
them was Postlethwaite’s 
‘ Dictionary,’ and the first edi- 


tion of Telemachus in French, 
printed in Holland, with note 
marking the living characters 
for whom the imaginary per. 
sonages in that excellent work 
were intended. I was sorry 
I could not preserve this book, 
Some others were returned to 
me at the end of my cap 
tivity, particularly an old 
family Bible I had read ip 
when a child, and which is 
now in my possession in very 
good condition, and has the 
covering which my dear mother 
sewed on it about the year 
1766. 

I now learnt that the village 
we were in was the hunting. 
place of this tribe of the 
Shawanese Indians, and that 
in the course of a fortnight 
they intended to set off with 
their furs, skins, &., for 
Detroit, about 600 miles dis- 
tant, taking the upper part of 
the Wabash on their way, at 
which place they were to plant 
their corn (called by us Indian 
corn). In the meantime the 
women and children of the 
village were mostly employed 
in making sugar from the 
maple-tree, the spring of the 
year being the only time i 
which it can be made, abouta 
mile from the village. 10 
this place I was ordered 
assist in getting wood and 
attending the fires. I was for | 
an hour or two employed i 
cutting wood for the suga 
camp, but upon my showilg 
how my hands were blistered, 
the Indian desired me to desist 
from cutting wood, and neve 
afterwards imposed any sé 
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yice upon me. Here I found 
the negro employed in this 
service for my mistress. He 
assumed great superiority over 
me; and though he acknow- 
ledged me to be a gentleman, 
he took delight in vexing and 
insulting me. I should have 
treated him with kindness had 
his manners been gentle, yet 
I now sturdily opposed him. 
Upon informing my friend of 
the negro’s behaviour, he re- 
plied, ‘“‘ He is no more than a 
dog; why do you put up 
with him?” My- greatest dan- 
ger arose from this negro, by 
his lies and artifices, making 
all the young people inimical 
to me. By these means my 
life was often in imminent 
danger. The other prisoner 
was given to a family of the 
same name, and he was well 
treated, though made to work, 
which was not irksome to him, 
being used to labour. 

My Indian friend had a 
principal share in the defeat 
of the American Army under 
St Clair three or four years 
after this period. He had one 
daughter about eighteen years 
of age, called Altowesa, of a 
very agreeable form and man- 
ners. She lived with a family 
telated to her father, and only 
visited him occasionally. Some 
time after my captivity she 
and the woman in whose house 
she lived saved me from the 
uplifted hand of an Indian, 


who had his hand over me 


ready to strike the fatal blow 
with his tomahawk. They 
struggled with him, and gave 
me time to escape and conceal 
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myself. I shall in this place 
declare that during the whole 
of the time I was with the 
Indians I never once witnessed 
an indecent or improper action 
amongst any of the Indians, 
whether young or old. 

At the end of three weeks 
from my capture the whole 
village, having collected their 
horses and their peltry, began 
their journey towards the 
Wabash and Detroit. I trav- 
elled at my ease on foot, 
carrying an unbent bow in 
my hand. We seldom travelled 
more than fifteen or twenty 
miles a day, setting out after 
breakfast, about an hour after 
sunrise, and encamping about 
the same time before sunset ; 
and if we came to good hunting 
ground, reposed ourselves for 
the day. 

My dress consisted of a 
calico shirt, made by an Indian 
woman, without a collar, which 
reached below the waist; a 
blanket over my _ shoulders, 
tied round the waist with the 
bark of a tree; a pair of good 
buckskin leggings, which cov- 
ered almost the thighs, given 
me by the great war-chief ; 
a pair of moccasins, in which I 
had pieces of blue cloth to 
make my step easier; a breech 
cloth between my legs; a 
girdle around my waist; and 
a small round hat, in which 
the Indian placed a_ black 
ostrich feather by way of orna- 
ment (the smaller the hat the 
more fashionable). If we en- 
camped at an earlier hour than 
usual, or remained a whole 
day in one place, which we 
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were obliged sometimes to do 
on account of the rain (this 
being a remarkably rainy 
season), the Indian young men 
and women amused themselves 
at a game of chance, played 
by sitting in a circle, holding 
a blanket open in the centre, 
in which a certain number of 
bits of wood, black on one 
side and white on the other, 
were thrown up, and according 
to the number of black or 
white sides which fell upper- 
most the game was reckoned. 

I tasted bread made of Indian 
corn but once or twice after 
leaving the village, but lived 
entirely on boiled or roasted 
flesh, without salt, but some- 
times with dried herbs. We 
also met with a root which 
was found near the surface of 
the ground, resembling ginger 
in appearance, and warm and 
pleasant in taste. Dried veni- 
son with bear’s oil was reckoned 
a great dainty, and such I 
thought it. Sometimes we slept 
in the open air without any 
shelter; at other times under 
a bark covering. It was one 
continuous forest, at times 
pathless, and, at the best, but 
a path which none but an 
Indian could discern. But once 
in the space of a month did I 
see more of the heavens than 
was to be seen through the 
branches of the trees; and 
though the open space did not 
consist of more than twenty 
acres of natural meadow, I 
thought it a paradise. From 
the excessive rains that fell 
I here caught cold with a 
fever, but my friend in a day 
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or two restored me by some 
draught he gave me; he algo 
endeavoured to persuade me 
that my restoration was algo 
owing a great deal to his 
blowing his breath upon my 
forehead with all his foree, 
and repeating some words, 
Thus we travelled day after 
day towards the Wabash. We 
at length drew nigh to 4 
village, where I was informed 
a great council was to be held 
concerning me, and for the 
examination of my papers and 
letters. We encamped within 
five or six miles of it, and the 
next day my friend, the chief, 
accompanied by half a dozen 
more Indians and myself, all 
mounted on horseback, rode 
to the village where the council 
was to be held. On our way 
thither we put up a flock of 
wild turkeys. Having no fire 
arms we hunted them dow, 
and having caught a very large 
one, weighing about twenty-five 
pounds, it was tied, alive, to 
my back as I rode, and thus 
we galloped to the village. 
Upon our arrival several 
chiefs, to the number of fifty 
or upwards, opened the coun- 
cil. My papers were read by 
an interpreter, a white ma, 
who several years before had 
been taken prisoner. After 
much sober discussion, in which 
it was declared that I was al 
Englishman and not an Ametl- 
can, they broke up, after allow- 
ing my master to take me t0 
Detroit, and there to receive 
my ransom. Towards the evel- 
ing there was a dance of young 
women before the council house, 
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to the beat of a drum and their 
yoices. They made signs to 
me to join them, but my 
friend advised me not to go. 
I had by this time acquired a 
tolerable knowledge of their 
language, and began to under- 
stand them, as well as to 
make myself intelligible. My 
mistress, a8 I have before men- 
tioned, loved her dish of tea. 
With the tea-paper I made a 
pook,! stitched it with the 
bark of a tree, and with 
yellow ink of hickory ashes 
mixed with a little water, and 
a pen made with a turkey quill, 
I wrote down the Indian names 
of visible objects. The negro, 
in his moments of good humour, 
used to explain to me that 
which was difficult to under- 
stand. In this manner I wrote 
two little books, which I carried 
in a pocket I had torn from 
my breeches, and wore round 
my waist tied by a piece of 
bark. Generally elm bark was 
used on such occasions, as it 
may be divided into number- 
less small strips, which are 
very strong. It was at this 
council I was informed that 
my gold repeating watch,’ 
chain, and seal were safe in 
the possession of a woman 
of this neighbourhood. Early 
next morning I went to her 
hut, about a mile distant. She 
showed it to me, and promised 
to keep it in safety for me till 
I was liberated and could re- 
deem it. This accordingly hap- 
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pened, for in the course of the 
ensuing winter, when I was at 
Montreal, my watch, chain, 
&c., were restored to me 
all in good condition (paying 
for the same about five 
guineas), and are now in my 
possession. 

We remained a day or two 
longer in this village than we 
otherwise would have done had 
it not been for a root found 
here somewhat resembling a 
potato. To me, who had but 
once tasted bread for six weeks, 
this root was a luxury. The 
bread I speak of had been 
made a few days before out 
of the remains of a little 
wheat in their possession. To 
make it into cakes, baked in 
the hot ashes, it went through 
the following process, in which 
I bore a part. In a wooden 
mortar made of the sassafras 
tree—a tough wood—about a 
quart of wheat was put at a 
time; then, being moistened 
with a little warm water, it 
was pounded with a wooden 
pestle till the husk separated ; 
it was then sifted in a toler- 
ably fine sieve, made of small 
splits of wood; being then 
kneaded with a little water, 
it was placed upon the hot 
hearth, and covered with hot 
ashes until baked. 

We now resumed our journey, 
the party consisting of twenty 
men, thirty or forty women or 
children, and upwards of twenty 
horses loaded. My master was 





? This book still remains in good preservation, to testify to Mr Ridout’s in- 


genuity. It is now in the possession of Mrs Edgar, his grand-daughter. 
* This watch is now in the possession of Mr Thomas Ridout, C.E., Ottawa. 
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the chief of this party, being all 
of his village. As the herbs 
began to cover the ground, the 
little path that there was, was 
hidden by them, and the In- 
dians, skilled as they are, missed 
the direct route of the Wabash, 
or to that part of it called the 
White River. We travelled a 
day or two out of the way. 
However, we recovered it. In 
general, the weather was very 
rainy, which rose the rivulets 
higher than usual. One even- 
ing aS we were about to en- 
camp, we came to a morass, 
200 or 300 yards wide, and 
desirous to encamp on the 
opposite side, the horses were 
driven into it; but they were 
so entangled with the mire, 
roots of trees, and water that 
the Indians were compelled to 
unload them, and convey their 
baggage on their shoulders 
through the swamp. It was 
nearly midnight before we got 
over. The Indians were ex- 
ceedingly enraged, uttering 
their wrath against the Ameri- 
cans, who were, they said, 
the cause of their misfortunes. 
They saw I was alarmed, and 
took every means to ease my 
mind, saying they were only 
enraged against the Americans 
who had come to their village 
on the Scito River (which 
empties itself into the Ohio) 
the preceding autumn from 
Kentucky, and in time of pro- 
found peace, and by surprise, 
destroyed their village and 
many of their people, their 
cattle, grain, and everything 
they could meet with, which 
treatment was the cause, they 


said, that the hatchet wa 
raised against them. 

We continued to pursue op 
route by easy journeys, J 
remarked that our numbey 
daily diminished, but was told 
that the reason was that pm. 
visions began to be scarce, the 
woods not affording the usy 
quantities of wild animals, The 
small party I was with bor 
a share of this scarcity. We 
had killed two wild cats, and 
though not esteemed by the 
Indians as good food, they 
were acceptable at this time, 
At length our family, co- 
sisting of the chief, his wife, 
myself, and negro, travelled 
alone. In the usual manner 
we encamped early in the 
evening, and set forth again in 
the morning after breakfast. 

One delightful morning, a 
soon as the sun rose, my 
friend walked a few paces 
from this tent (for occasion- 
ally he made use of a Russia 
sheeting one), and seemed 
address himself to that glorious 
orb in a manner, style of words, 
and accent that I had not wit 
nessed before. His manne 
was dignified and impressive. 

Having arrived within hal 
a mile from the village, sitt 
ated on the White River, which 
empties itself, six or seven miles 
down, into the Wabash, he 
directed us to stop, and wail 
himself to the village to pit 
pare for me, as I afterwards 
learnt, a good reception. At 
the place we stopped ther 
were two poles, fifteen or twenty 
feet high, standing upright, the 
bark stripped off, the eé 
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painted red and the other 
black. They were called war- 
poles, and indicated that pris- 
oners had been brought to 
that village. 

I should have mentioned 
that about a week after I 
had been made a _ prisoner 
several rich suits of clothes 
were brought to this village 
belonging to some French gen- 
tlemen, taken about the same 
part of the Ohio in which I 
had been captured. As they 
made resistance, all were killed. 
They proved to be three gentle- 
men — agriculturist, botanist, 
and mineralogist—about to ex- 
plorethecountry. They had win- 
tered three or four miles above 
Fort Pitt. I was acquainted 
with them, and once had thought 
of joining their party. 

In the course of an hour 
the chief returned and bade 
us follow him. He led me 
through the village. The 
Indians presented themselves 
at their doors to look at me, 
but did not speak. Having 
crossed a river about 200 yards 
wide, flowing in a gentle stream 
about three feet deep over a 
fine gravelly bottom, we en- 
camped on the other side, a 
small distance below the vil- 
lage. The rest of our village 
had arrived and encamped here 
before us. Amongst them was 
the white man, Baffington. The 
soil was very rich, and the 
scenery around delightful. A 
very small council-house was 
begun to be built at this place, 
in the construction of which 
the Indians had employed much 
skill, ingenuity, and taste. 


Here we were to plant corn, 
pumpkins, &c., for their win- 
ter’s food. After planting, we 
were to proceed, by the way 
of the Miami villages, a journey 
of 400 or 500 miles. About 
sunset of the same day we 
arrived I heard the Indian 
war-whoop on the other side 
of the river at the village 
through which we had passed. 
The Indians of our party im- 
mediately concluded that a 
prisoner had been made and 
brought in. Some of our party 
went immediately to the vil- 
lage, and amongst them the 
negro. When he returned some 
time after he said it was a 
young man about twenty, of 
the name of Mitchell, who had 
been taken on the Ohio, to- 
gether with his father, a Cap- 
tain Mitchell, an Americ4n ; 
that the father and son had 
been separated on the way, 
as they belonged to different 
nations; that it was probable 
the father would be liberated, 
but that the son had been 
given to a man who was 
determined to burn him at a 
village five or six miles distant, 
where the White River unites 
with the Wabash. I was also 
informed that the war raged 
exceedingly ; that many pris- 
oners had been taken by the 
Indians, who began to be en- 
raged at the loss of some of 
their friends. Two or three 
days elapsed before I heard 
anything further of the poor 
young man, till one morning, 
about break of day, I was 
awakened by an old woman, 
the same who had struck me 
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with a billet of wood, as before 
mentioned. She came to our 
hut and said the Virginian was 
to be burned. Seeing that I 
was alarmed, as I thought I 
was alluded to, she said it was 
the prisoner taken a few days 
before, and not I, whom they 
loved so much. 

Immediately my friend, his 
wife, and the negro left the 
hut and went to the opposite 
side of the river, and I was 
soon left alone in the camp. 
For some time I did not see 
any one moving, but about 
two hours after sunrise I per- 
ceived several Indians assem- 
bled at the door of a house 
near the water’s side opposite 
to where I was, and soon after 
I saw the young man run out 
of the house naked, his ears 
having been cut off and his 
face painted black, the Indians 
following with the war-whoop 
and song, driving him before 
them through a valley. They 
then ascended a hill a little 
lower down the stream, distant 
about 400 or 500 yards. As 
soon as they gained the summit 
of the hill I heard the young 
man scream, and the Indians 
give a shout. I perceived a 
smoke, and judged that the 
fire was preparing. After a 
short interval I heard the poor 
victim utter a dreadful shriek. 
It was repeated without in- 
termission for a few minutes. 
The Indians shouted during 
the intervals of torture. I 
heard the groans of the poor 
sufferer, and then his shrieks 
recommenced under new tor- 
tures. These tortures, with 


remissions, continued about 
three hours, when his crig 
ceased. The Indians then re. 
turned. To express my feel- 
ings during this scene would be 
impossible, and I began to 
think that my own fate might 
be similar. , 

The Indians did not retum 
till the afternoon. At the 
approach of evening they fired 
their guns, and with large 
twigs beat their wigwams on 
the tops and sides, shouting, 
I inquired of the negro what 
that meant. He said that it 
was to drive away the spirit 
of the prisoner they had burt, 
The ceremony continued for 
three succeeding nights. The 
tent or hut in which I slept 
was covered with bark or poles; 
the sides were also covered in 
the same manner, but not the 
ends. The chief and his wife 
slept on a raised bed on one 
side of the fireplace, which 
was in the middle; I slept on 
the other side on a_ bear’ 
skin on a bench raised from 
the ground; and the negro, 
wrapped in a blanket, slept 
on the ground by the fir. 
During the night I was roused 
by the shrieks of the negro. 
Calling to him, he said he had 
been dreaming that the young 
man they had burnt had come 
to him in a menacing mannel, 
and I asked him what injwy 
he had done him to have beet 
tortured by him. I soon found 
that my situation became dan- 
gerous, and that the Indian 
to whom poor Mitchell had 
been given wanted also 10 
get me into his power. He 
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used to beset the hut where I 
was, so that I was compelled 
to hide myself for many hours 
together under the banks of 
the river among the weeds to 
avoid him. I had crossed the 
river two or three times with 
my friend and his family to 
prepare a spot of ground for 
their corn near the village. 
It was at one of these times 
the bloody-minded savage had 
seen me. At one time I was 
obliged to cross the river and 
fly for shelter to a house built 
of round logs near the spot 
where Mitchell had suffered. 
There I obtained some protec- 
tion from an Indian chief named 
Papapaniwa. I was concealed 
from my enemies in this house 
by a curtain placed before me 
when they were in the house, 
for my friend was not suffi- 
ciently powerful to afford me 
protection. He was advised, 
if he wished to save me, to 
set off immediately for Detroit. 

After three or four days my 
friend collected his horses and 
peltry, and, with his wife and 
negro, set off with me for 
Detroit by way of the Miami 
villages, where, I understood, 
was a trading port, several 
traders, English and French, 
living there. I was on horse- 
back. We all soon entered. 
the woods. The mosquitoes 
were so troublesome that we 
got no rest night or day, not- 
withstanding the smoke we 
Made to drive them away. 
After, I think, four days’ jour- 
hey we arrived at a branch of 
the Miami River, much swollen 
With rain. We crossed it with 
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difficulty, and encamped on a 
plain, where I saw _ several 
Indian huts scattered. I slept 
soundly that night, in the 
pleasing expectation that I was 
drawing near my deliverance. 
In the morning, as soon as it 
was day, my friend and his 
wife went out amongst their 
acquaintance. She returned in 
about an hour with the Indian 
who had burnt Mitchell, and 
who had followed me thither 
in the expectation of getting 
me into his power. I shud- 
dered at seeing him. He and 
my mistress were each more 
than half drunk. They sat 
down upon the ground, front- 
ing, and close to each other, 
relating their misfortunes, and 
crying and hugging one another 
as is their custom when drunk. 

I was standing behind him, 
and I soon discovered that 
their discourse was concern- 
ing me. She said many things 
in my favour, but to no pur- 
pose, and seeing him grow 
angry, she had sufficient re- 
collection and kindness, as her 
arms were about his neck, to 
beckon to me, unobserved by 
him, to get out of his way. I 
waited not a second bidding, 
but where to go I knew not. 
I perceived that every one I 
met with was drunk. How- 
ever, I took shelter in a house. 
As soon as I entered I recog- 
nised my master’s daughter, 
and the woman she lived with, 
and was relating to them my 
perilous situation, when, to 
my great surprise and terror, 
the young man who had first 
laid his hand upon me in the 
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boat now claimed me as his 
property by right of war. I 
endeavoured to escape, at which 
he lifted his tomahawk to kill 
me. The two women flew to 
my succour, and withheld his 
arm till I got out of the house. 
I immediately fled to the river, 
which was not far distant, and 
running under the bank, which 
was rather high, I perceived 
two sober Indians sitting. Iran 
and placed myself between 
them. They saw my terror. I 
related to them my situation 
as well as I was able. They 
were Delawares, whose village 
was in the neighbourhood. 
They said they would protect 
me. Whilst sitting between 
them I saw the Indian from 
whom I had just escaped, and 
who was called Black Fish, 
go down to the bank of the 
river, about 100 yards from 
where I was, apparently in 
quest of me. I pointed him 
out to the Indians, and sat in 
great trepidation. At length, 
to my no small joy, he ascended 
the hill, and I saw him no more. 
In a few minutes after I per- 
ceived the white man who had 
announced to me my safety 
just after I had left the side 
of Mr Purviance. I told him 
the danger I was in, upon 
which he promised he would 
get a horse and take me over 
the river to the house of the 
principal Shawanese chief, 
Great Snake, a mile or two 
down the river, and where I 
should be in safety. He left 
me for the purpose of getting 


a horse, and after some time 
I saw a man not far from 
where I was, on the same side, 
cross the river on horseback, 
To my great joy I perceived it 
was the white man (his name 
was Nash). 

Seeing him crossing I wag 
afraid he was going to leave 
me, but it was only to try 
the ford. He soon returned, 
and came to me with the 
horse. I mounted before him, 
and after passing two or three 
drunken parties of Indians lying 
on the shore, we came to the 
ford and passed in safety, 
We then rode along on the 
other side, and passed a fine 
plantation well stocked with 
cattle belonging to a Shawanese 
chief called Blue Jacket. He 
commanded the party who 
afterwards vanquished _ the 
American General, St Clair! 
We soon came to the house 
of the Great Snake, who re 
ceived me with kindness, and 
assured me of his protection. 
He was an elderly man, robust, 
and rather corpulent. His wife, 
a pretty well-looking woman, 
nearly his age, walked very 
stately with a handsome staff 
with a gold head to it. He 
ordered a bear’s skin and 
blanket for me alongside bis 
own bed, and till my de 
parture, three days after, he 
treated me with the greatest 
kindness. During this time I 
was informed that another 
council would be held upon 
me, in which it was to be 
determined whether I should 
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be permitted to be taken to 
Detroit and ransomed. The 
day accordingly came in which 
the council was to be held. 
The Indians having assembled, 
I was also conducted thither. 
The council was under the 
authority of a Captain John, 
a Shawanese chief, before whom 
my case was to be decided. 
One Simon Girty, an Indian 
interpreter, now living on the 
Detroit River, was present. I 
perceived that my master and 
friend was much dejected, and 
did not speak to me. Several 
women endeavoured to cheer 
me by saying I should not be 
hurt. The council was at 
length opened, and the Indian 
who had burned Mitchell con- 
tended for me. He insisted 
that I was a spy, and that I 
knew the whole country. Much 
was said, and my papers and 
letters were again brought for- 
ward, read, and explained. At 
length, after a cool and de- 
liberate hearing, the chief pro- 
nounced my discharge, and 
told my friend that he might 
set out with me as soon as he 
chose. His eyes sparkled with 
joy when relating the result 
of the deliberations of the 
council. He would have de- 
ferred our departure till the 
morrow, for the Indian traders 
who lived on the other side of 
the river, which also formed a 
Junction here with the other 
two, had long expected me, 
but dared not intercede for 
me whilst my life was at 
issue. After urging him with 
all my power to set off imme- 
diately my friend got a canoe 
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and took me over to the 
trader’s village, called Fort 
Miami; and both the English 
and French gentlemen were 
waiting with open arms to 
receive me, aS they had been 
acquainted with the chief’s de- 
cision in my favour. The 
names of the English gentle- 
men of this place were Sharpe, 
Martin, Parkes, and Ironside. 
Mr Sharpe conducted me to 
his house, gave me a shirt and 
Canadian frock and hat, trou- 
sers, and shoes. I remained 
here three days. It was here 
I found my Bible, several 
books, a German flute, and 
some few other articles; but 
a tortoise-shell box inlaid 
with pearl, in which was my 
mother’s wedding ring, and a 
gold coin of the Emperor Nero 
(weight about four penny- 
weights), and in great per- 
fection, given me by a lady, 
was lost to me for ever. The 
coin had been found with 
many others in France. A 
French gentleman of _ the 
Miami lent my friend on my 
account his large canoe to 
carry us with the peltry to 
Detroit, distance about 250 
miles by water. 

We embarked early on a 
Sunday morning, took in the 
peltry, his wife, myself, and 
negro, and descended the Miami 
River, taking also two Indian 
women, whom we were to put 
on shore at an Indian village 
two miles down the river. We 
did so, and proceeded. After 
descending about fifteen miles 
we stopped at a white man’s 
house, who was an interpreter 
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among the Indians. I natur- 
ally spoke of my deliverance 
in terms of joy, but I thought 
he seemed not much to en- 
courage my hopes, for he knew 
the dangers which yet sur- 
rounded me, whilst I was hap- 
pily ignorant of them. On 
our way to the mouth of the 
Miami River, which empties 
itself into Lake Erie, we passed 
several parties of Indians re- 
turning from Detroit. They 
-were generally drunk, and I 
was in continual terror until 
we separated. At length we 
got to the Falls, where there 
was a house belonging to a 
Captain M‘Kee, Deputy Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs, 
and of a Mr Elliot. They 
were not there, but we received 
kind treatment and victuals 
from the Indians of their re- 
spective families. Soon after 
leaving these houses we reached 
the lake, and after coasting 
the west end of it for about 
thirty-eight miles, we entered 
the Detroit River. <A few 
miles up this river there was 
another house of Mr Elliot’s. 
He did not happen to be at 
home, but we were kindly 
treated. The next day we 
ascended the River Detroit, 
and passed the night upon an 
island where there were several 
Indian families. Early the next 
morning, being Sunday, we 
alrived at Detroit. My friend 
introduced and presented me 
to Captain M‘Kee, who re- 
ceived me with civility, and 
with whom I breakfasted. He 
then accompanied me to the 
commanding officer, Captain 


Wiseman of the 53rd 
ment, and introduced me to 
him. By this gentleman ang 
by all the regiment I was 
received as a brother. <A bed 
was provided for me in the 
Government House. I meggeg 
with the officers, and every 
one strove to do me acts of 
kindness. A Mr Hughes, lieu. 
tenant of the regiment, gaye 
me ten guineas for my pocket; 
a Captain Haughton gave me 
clothes; and a Mr Robinson, 
merchant, lent me £100 in 
New York currency; and a 
the 53rd were in a few days 
to descend to Montreal, they 
offered me a passage with 
them, which I gratefully ae 
cepted. 

Several gentlemen at De 
troit invited me kindly t 
their houses—viz., Commodore 
Grant, Mr Macomb, Doetor 
Harfey, Mr Askin, and others. 
I think it was the Sunday 
of my arrival that I dined 
at Mr Macomb’s. Whilst at 
dinner, Mr Parkes arrived from 
the Miami. His relation o 
what took place there after 
my departure convinced me 
that the hand of an Almighty 
Protector had guided and pre 
served me in all my dangers. 
He said that I had just lef 
Mr Sharpe’s house when 4 
party of young Indians, with 
Black Fish at their head, came 
to the house in quest of me. 
He immediately said that 1 
was his property, and that he 
would have me. Mr Sharpe 
and Mr Parkes assured them 
I was not there. Black Fish 
insisted upon searching the 
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house, which was permitted. 
Being disappointed in not find- 
ing me there, they searched 
other houses. Mr Sharpe then 
told them I had gone away. 
“ By which route ? ” said Black 
Fish in a rage. He was an- 
swered that I had gone up the 
river to St Joseph’s. This 
delayed the time, and in the 
meanwhile God’s good Provi- 
dence conducted me in safety 
down the river, amongst un- 
seen and unexpected dangers, 
for at the village we first 
landed at, to put the two 
Indian women ashore, Black 
Fish and his party resided. 
Between Miami village and 
this place the river makes an 
angle, and the road is the 
chord of the angle. By this 
means we passed unobserved 
by Black Fish, who was on 
that road. The banks also at 
the lower village are steep. 

In a few days I embarked 
with the 53rd Regiment for 
Fort Erie. On my way to 
Niagara I saw the stupendous 
Falls of Niagara. At Niagara 
we continued two or three 
days, where I was kindly 
treated by Colonel Hunter, who 
then commanded a battalion 
of the 60th Regiment. This 
officer was afterwards Lieu- 
tenant - Governor of Upper 
Canada and Commander-in- 
Chief of both Canadas. 

About the middle of July 
1788 I arrived at Montreal, 
where I received great civilities 
from Sir John Johnston, Cap- 
tain Grant, and many other 
gentlemen; and from Lord 
Dorchester at Quebec. 
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In the year 1799 my friend 
Kakinathucca, accompanied by 
three more Shawanese chiefs, 
came to pay me a visit at my 
house in York town (Toronto). 
He regarded myself and family 
with peculiar pleasure, and my 
wife and children contemplated 
with great satisfaction the noble 
and good qualities of this 
worthy Indian. He died about 
the year 1806 under the 
hospitable care of Matthew 
Elliot, Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs at Ambherstburgh at 
the entrance of the Detroit 
River. 

Amongst the many dangers 
I escaped I ought to mention 
the repeated attempts made 
by an Indian, a young man, 
at the instigation of the negro, 
to kill me. This behaviour to 
me kept me always on my 
guard, but on my way from 
the Miami village to Detroit 
the negro informed me, with- 
out noticing the part he had 
taken, that the Indian had 
frequently attempted to kill 
me, but had so often been 
prevented and his plans frus- 
trated that he declared he 
could not execute his purpose 
for that ‘‘The Great Spirit ” 
evidently protected me. 

The idea the Indians had 
that I knew the country and 
the nations around took its 
rise from my showing them on 
the map of North America in 
Postlethwaite’s ‘ Dictionary ’ 
that part where we then were 
together with the different 
nations inhabiting the country ; 
and having a small compass, I 
noticed to them the direction 
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which each respective nation 
bore from us. 

This compass was now in 
the possession of my master. 
Not being able to comprehend 
its actions, they called it a 
Manitou, by which they mean 
“qa spirit’ or something in- 
comprehensible and powerful. 
This happened when we lay 


encamped at the Natural 
Meadow, where I was attacked 
by fever. 


Nash told me that Mr Pur- 
viance had been taken into 
the woods immediately after 
our sad parting, and there 
beat to death. Whether he 


offered resistance I could not 
learn. I have therefore ample 
cause for adoring that Al. 
Powerful Being whose Proyi- 
dence watched over me @ 
all occasions during my perilous 
abode among savages, for spar. 
ing a life so often doomed t 
apparently inevitable destruc 
tion. 

This adventure, joined with 
other vicissitudes I had e- 
perienced, induced me to fix 
my residence in Canada, and 
at the writing hereof! (29h 
May 1811) I have the honow 
to serve His Majesty as Su. 
veyor-General of Upper Canada. 





1 This narrative Mr Ridout evidently compiled from his Diary,—a little book 
restored to him by the Indians, and now in the possession of Mr Thomas Ridout, 
C.E., Ottawa. 
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THE COMMANDANT’S GOAT. 


BY A. 


Waen Martin Kirkpatrick 
first arrived in Odonga he 
brought with him a salmon 
rod, a spinning reel, and a 
box full of assorted lures. Dur- 
ing the twelve months of his 
first tour of duty he fished 
industriously in the muddy 
and crocodile-infested waters 
of the Bonga River, which 
flowed below the fort. Then 
he went on leave. He spent 
his leave on his father’s pro- 
perty in County Mayo, and 
when he came back he brought 
a box of gelignite instead of 
the fishing tackle. He said 
that an engineer who was 
building a pier for the Con- 
gested Districts Board had 
given him the gelignite, and 
told him that it was the best 
bait he had ever used. 

The box was labelled ‘‘ con- 
DENSED MILK—STOW AWAY 
FROM BOILERS,” and he said he 
had had the devil of a time 
bringing it out, for the package 
had fallen off the top of a 
barrow-load of luggage on the 
pier at Kingstown, and given 
him such a fright that he had 
always carried it himself after 
that. Martin doesn’t look a 
bit the sort of fellow to be 
carrying a box of condensed 
milk, and I’m not surprised 
that the Customs people were 
suspicious; but he has a 
most persuasive tongue and 
4 smile no one can resist, so 


G. C, 


in the end he got through all 
right. 

As soon as he arrived in 
Egypt, where he was known, 
he changed the label to “‘ MEDI- 
CAL COMFORTS—URGENT,” and 
added ‘“‘GLASS—WITH CARE.” 
He knew every one would 
understand that; but he got a 
bad scare when he found his cook 
just beginning to break open the 
box with a hammer when some 
brandy was wanted in a hurry. 
He reached Taufikia safely, 
and when he found that the 
launch from Odonga was wait- 
ing for him he thought his 
troubles were over, but, all 
the same, he had the box 
stowed aft with his personal 
kit, for he didn’t dare to risk 
it forward with his servants 
after the incident of the cook 
and the hammer. 

The launch is very small, 
and takes four days, with luck, 
to reach the fort, and by the 
afternoon of the second day it 
was so hot under the awning 
that Martin said the infernal 
box might just as well have 
been stowed inside the boiler. 
He got his boys to sprinkle 
water all over the top and 
sides of the awning, and in 
doing so they managed to 
soak his bedding and tear a 
hole in his mosquito curtain, 
so he had a rotten night; but 
he felt safer all the same, and 
loaded himself up with quinine 
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aS a precaution against the 
mosquitoes. 

When he arrived at Odonga, 
Angus Buchanan and I were 
the only British officers in the 
station, and Angus, as acting 
Commandant, when he heard 
how temperamental gelignite 
could be, wouldn’t allow the 
box to be stored in the fort. 
We were all agreed that it 
would be safer outside the 
perimeter, but it was hard to 
know just where to put it. 
There was a little straw hut 
not far from the ramparts 
which no one ever entered 
except the three of us, and at 
length we decided to store it 
there. The rest of Martin’s 
fishing equipment, consisting 
of an iron punt and a small 
portable motor to clamp on 
to her stern, were to come up 
from Khartoum as soon as the 
river was open for the trans- 
port of stores; but it was 
several weeks before these ac- 
cessories arrived, and during 
the interval we got quite used 
to the little box of gelignite in 
the corner of the hut. 

We were all pretty busy at 
the time, superintending the 
repair of the hutments in the 
fort and harimat before the 
rains, and we had not much 
time to think of fishing. We 
did, indeed, discuss the morality 
of the wholesale and unsports- 
manlike slaughter which Martin 
proposed, but we came to the 
conclusion that he had had 
sufficient provocation in the 
past to justify any measures 
of retaliation. . 

The Bonga River is alive 


The Commandant’s Goat. 


[March 
with fish. At certain season 


the whole surface boils with J 


rises, or what pass for rigg 
with the great brutes tha 
show themselves. What they 
rise at no one knows. Perhay 
they are just sunning thep. 
selves. You can throw th 
most tempting things at then 
—from ‘‘ Devons” to chicka 
guts—but they never pay any 
attention. The natives seem 
to have no difficulty in killing 
them, for they have long sings 
abandoned the gentle art of 
seduction in favour of mon 
primitive methods involving th 
use of a spear. 

They have numerous way 
of going about the job, ftom 
the least sporting method of 
simply jabbing a long sper 
into the muddy water untilit 
sticks in something, to the 
exceptionally elegant practice 
of marking a rising fish and 
pinking him with a harpoon # 
he goes down. This last, a 
combination of shooting and 
dry-fly fishing, is, I presume, 
only practised successfully by 
the high priests of the art. The 
performer sits on his hunker 
in the bow of a dug-out canoe, 
which is propelled by a col 
panion kneeling in the stem 
As these dug-outs capsize i 
you stick out your tongw 
crooked, and as the river 8 
full of man-eating crocodiles 
it will be seen that the elemett 
of danger, which some idiot 
consider essential in sport, B 
by no means lacking. 

I have seen many 4 
fish killed by this method # 
ranges up to thirty feet. Wha 
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the shot is successful the haft 
of the harpoon comes off, and, 
being attached to the line, 
acts as a buoy by which 
the fish can be traced if he 
proves too big to be played 
from the canoe. All these 
methods, except the last, and 
that only because he wasn’t 
intended by nature for squat- 
ting on his hunkers, had been 
tried by Martin during his first 
tour of duty. Only a few 
whiskered, eel- shaped, and 
leathery -looking brutes  re- 
warded his perseverance, and 
it was annoying to have an 
Egyptian, armed with a throw- 
ing-net, wade in beside him 
and, at the first cast, produce 
six silvery beauties weighing 
from two to three pounds 
apiece. It did not comfort 
Martin at all to hear that this 
particular kind of fish was 
not to be taken with a hook. 
He examined their mouths, 
and decided that they ought 
to be trained differently. But 
he bought a throwing-net all 
the same, and tried to use it. 
He got so wet practising that 
he fished one afternoon without 
his shirt, and as a result lost 
all the skin of his back from 
sunburn. He learnt to throw 
it quite decently in the end, 
but by that time all the 
silvery fish had gone up-stream 
or down-stream or something, 
and the others just burrowed 
into the mud and stayed there 
When the net was thrown over 
them. 

_The harpoon method, prac- 
tied from the bank, was the 
most fun, and we all tried it 
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with a weapon which Angus 
borrowed from one of the men. 
The trouble was that the fish 
never rose in quite the spot 
we were looking at, and we 
were always late. Another 
thing that made it hard was 
that the line attached to the 
harpoon used to get tangled 
as one held it coiled loosely in 
the left hand while waiting 
for a rise. The only time any 
of us hit anything was when 
Angus threw at one fish and 
pinked another, which rose 
about three yards away from 
the first, and on that occasion 
he was so excited that he 
dropped the end of the line. 
The harpoon and the fish were 
recovered next day by a native, 
but it wasn’t quite the same 
thing as if Angus had com- 
pleted the evolution himself. 

I think that any one who 
has fished in the Bonga will be 
inclined to agree with Martin 
that “it’s all right to be a 
sportsman and all that sort of 
thing, old boy, but it’s no good 
being a damn fool.” 

The rains had started, and 
the river was rising by the time 
the punt and the motor attach- 
ment arrived. This was the 
first small boat to reach the 
station, and it opened up great 
possibilities. Martin said the 
motor made no more noise 
than the ticking of a clock, and 
would drive her at about ten 
miles an hour, so we decided 
to run up-stream that after- 
noon to a big bend in the river 
to look for a herd of elephants 
which had been reported a few 
days before. Angus and I got 
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our kit and guns ready, while 
Martin busied himself unpack- 
ing the motor. It looked very 
simple, and the instructions on 
the card that came with it 
were short and concise. It 
seemed to me that they took 
a good deal of knowledge for 
granted, but Martin was con- 
fident that he remembered all 


about the one he had tried on. 


Lough Mask, and so, as soon 
as he had got the thing clamped 
on to the stern of the punt, 
we carried down our rifles and 
kit, and deposited them in the 
bows. I wanted to put in the 
oars in case the motor failed 
us, but Martin said that it 
really wasn’t necessary, and 
that, if I would just step on 
board and be prepared to cast 
off when he told me to, he 
would get the motor started. 
It appeared that all you 
had to do was to turn a little 
handle a few times, and then 
the clock would start ticking. 
Martin turned it at intervals 
for about half an hour while 
we sat in the sun and gave 
advice, and then he asked 
Angus to have a try. Angus 
worked for nearly five minutes, 
and then turned her over to 
me. He said he was sure 
Martin had been wrong in 
mixing the oil and petrol before 
putting them in the tank. I, 
frankly, didn’t know, but I 
wanted to have a try for the 
elephants, so I took the wheel. 
It was a small horizontal thing 
with a vertical handle, and 
was very awkward to turn. I 
worked at it hard for ten min- 
utes, and was on the point of 
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giving up when there wag 4 
sort of explosion in the motor, 
and the handle spun round ip 
the reverse direction, nearly 
knocking me overboard. 
Martin jumped up excitedly, 


“That’s it,” he exclaimed, 
“Now we've got it. Let me 
take her.” 


I wasn’t sorry to hand over, 
for it was extraordinarily hot 
work. Martin worked hope- 
fully for a few minutes; with 
gradually fading interest for 
an hour, and then, as the sm 
was declining, he gave it up, 
and we carried our kit back to 
the fort. 

That night the conversation 
turned to gelignite. Martin, 
though temporarily defeated by 
the motor, was not downhearted, 
and was determined that his 
new method of fishing should 
be a success. He enlarged on 
the probability of monstrous 
fish lying in the deep pool 
below the fort, and speculated 
on the number of crocodiles 
that would be dislodged by the 
explosion. Two of the com- 
pany mules had been seized, 
while drinking, during the past 
month, and a sentry with 4 
rifle had been posted beside 
the pool ever since. But the 
big crocodiles were too waly 
to show themselves. The gelig- 
nite was just the thing # 
blow them out of their lait, 
Martin said. 

It must be understood that 
this happened before the wat 
made us all familiar with high 
explosives. Hand grenades and 
bombs were out of date, and 
the use of cordite and its 
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powerful brethren was left with 
itude in the capable hands 
of the Royal Engineers. We 
had an exaggerated respect for 
the little box of gelignite. The 
name was new to us, and its 
ies, a8 described to 
sige the Congested Dis- 
tricts Engineer, were terrify- 
ing enough. Apparently the 
slightest friction was sufficient 
to set it off. It was much 
more dangerous than cordite, 
and twice as powerful. It 
came, Martin said, in sticks 
about six inches long, and you 
had to make a hole in the 
stick and insert a detonator 
and a fuse. The engineer had 
supplied the detonators, and 
Martin had bought the fuse in 
Dublin. Three or four inches 
of fuse was the length recom- 
mended, and it would burn all 
right under water. 

Martin suggested that we 
should try the pool below the 
fort on the next afternoon, and 
Angus and I hadn’t the courage 
to refuse. I didn’t sleep at all 
well that night—it was hot and 
aitless—and my temper was 
hone too good in consequence 
when I went to see Angus 
next morning in his office. 
Angus was due to go on leave 
by the next boat bound north, 
and I must say he looked that 
morning as if he needed a 
change of air. I had some 


important papers for signature, 
and sat down to wait until 
the Egyptian Officer-in-Charge- 
of-Supplies had finished, and it 
was while I was waiting that 
the Commandant’s goat walked 
into the office. 
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I haven’t mentioned the Com- 
mandant or his goat before: 
the former because he was on 
leave and does not come into 
the story, and the goat because 
he was a thoroughly bad animal 
and I didn’t want to bring him 
in until I had to. As a matter 
of fact, my papers, though 
important enough, could easily 
have waited until the next 
day, but I really wanted to 
see Angus about this matter 
of the gelignite. It didn’t 
seem quite right to me that the 
only three British officers in 
the station should embark to- 
gether on such a risky busi- 
ness, and I was going to sug- 
gest to Angus that, as acting 
Commandant, he ought not to 
do it. I knew it would be 
hard to talk him round, but 
I thought that, putting it 
officially in the office, I had a 
chance of success. Even if he 
felt he couldn’t back out him- 
self, he might possibly order 
me not to go. 

The infernal goat ruined my 
plans. I have said he was a 
bad animal. He was more than 
that—he was a bad goat. The 
Commandant had found him, a 
little weak-kneed kid, in an 
abandoned village up the river, 
and adopted him. Fed at first 
by a finger dipped in con- 
densed milk, he was weaned 
on straw bottle-covers and cig- 
arettes. Such a diet must 
have an evil effect, even on a 
goat. He never developed any 
horns, but he grew to a most 
amazing size and fatness, with 
a short sleek coat and a stumpy 
tail, which we used as a handle. 
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He used to put his fore-feet 
up on the mess table, knock 
off the cigarette-box, and then, 


bolting as many cigarettes as 


he could, would bound away 
from his pursuers maaing de- 
fiance. But his favourite food, 
his caviare as one might say, 
was the tissue paper on which 
copies of official correspond- 
ence were made. Chased by 
the whole company he would 
dodge round the inside of the 
fort with his mouth full of 
“ flimsies,”” snatched from the 
table of some unwary clerk. 
There was no way of punishing 
him short of death, for you 
can’t beat a goat, and if he 
was banished from the fort he 
always came back over the 
ramparts. He was a bad animal, 
but we were very fond of him 
all the same. 

Well, as I have said, I was 
sitting in the Commandant’s 
office in no very amiable frame 
of mind when the goat came in. 
He often showed up there on 
hot mornings, and lay down 
in the cool darkness of the 
corner where the porous water- 
jar stood. He was all right if 
you kept an eye on him. On 
this occasion, before going to 
his corner, he ambled over to 
me to have his head scratched. 
I scratched it mechanically, 
for my mind was fully occupied 
with other matters. The Sup- 
plies Officer had finished his 
business, and was just gathering 
up his papers, when suddenly 
a little gust of wind came 
eddying in through the door- 
way, picked up one of the 
“ flimsies,” and deposited it 
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playfully on the sandy floor, 
With an explosive “ Maa” of 
delight, the goat bounded from 
under my hand, seized the 
paper in his mouth, and was 
out of the door like a flash. 

In a moment all was con: 
fusion. “Stop him, sare,” 
yelled the Supplies Officer; “it 
is the monthly return—I haye 
no copy.” 

Angus jumped up from be 
hind his table, yelling to the 
orderly to catch the goat, 
Together we sprang for the 
doorway. Together we reached 
it. It was narrow, but it was 
only made of sticks and grags, 
and we crashed through. The 
goat’ was in full career across 
the parade ground, but from 
every side men were running 
to intercept him. The emer 
gency was one which recurred 
at frequent intervals, and every- 
one knew what to do. If the 
beast was allowed to stop for 
a second he would swallow the 
paper—the only chance was to 
keep him on the move. If 
was hot out there in the glare 
of the morning sun, and the 
infernal goat, for all his bulk, 
twisted and doubled like 4 
polo pony ; but in the end one 
of the buglers got him by the 
tail, and though the youngster 
only acted as a feeble brake, 
it was enough, and the pape 
was recovered, damaged but 
still legible. 

Martin had taken part i 
the chase, and when it was 
over he suggested that we 
had better adjourn to the 
mess for a “cooler” before 
beginning work again. We did, 
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and over the ‘‘ cooler ” arranged 
the details of our afternoon’s 
fishing. Angus made no objec- 
tion, and I hadn’t the courage 
to say anything in front of 
Martin. Looking back on it 
one can see that the confounded 
goat sealed his own fate. 

In the afternoon Martin 
prought the box round to 
the mess, and we opened it. 
Angus made a feeble protest 
about doing it inside the fort, 
but Martin said it would be 
all right if we opened it gently. 
He got a chisel from the mess 
sergeant, and, working with 
great care, prised the lid off. 
One of the nails gave a screech 
as it came out, and we all 
jumped—even Martin. There 
was a good deal of tissue paper 
inside and a packet of deton- 
ators in one corner, and when 
these were removed we came 
m the gelignite. It looked 
harmless enough, but I noticed 
that Martin handled it pretty 
gingerly. He picked out the 
mallest stick he could find, 
put one of the detonators in 
his pocket, and asked me to 
take the box back to the little 
hut. I stumbled as I was 
going through the gate, and 
nearly fainted with terror, but 
I replaced the box in the hut. 
There was some tissue paper 
sticking out from under the 
lid, but I didn’t dare to stuff 
it back. It was hinted pretty 
freely, later, that I forgot to 
shut the door behind me when 
Iwent out. I don’t know. I 
wasn’t quite myself. 

Angus got the boat out 
While Martin was cutting off 
VOL, COXXIII.—NO. MCOOXLIX. 
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a piece of fuse, and finally 
we all set out for the big 
pool down-stream from the 
fort. Angus took his seat in 


‘the bow, and Martin had, of 


course, to sit in the stern, 
so I rowed. We were all 
silent for a bit. Then Angus 
spoke, and his voice sounded 
strange, 

“How are you going to 
make the hole in the gelignite 
for the detonator ? ” he asked. 

“T sharpened up a pencil,” 
answered Martin. “It’s just 
about the right size, I think.” 

“Is it smooth?” asked 
Angus, thinking evidently of 
the possibility of friction. 

“As smooth as I could get 
it,” said Martin, “ but I couldn’t 
find any sandpaper.” 

“Good Heavens!” I groaned, 
and rowed as slowly as I could. 

Presently we reached the 
pool and stopped in mid-stream. 
Martin was fumbling in his 
pocket when Angus spoke again. 

“TIT don’t know what you 
fellows feel about it,” he said, 
“but I hate it. Have you 
ever done this sort of thing 
before, Martin ? ” 

** Never,” replied Martin, and 
produced the stick of gelignite 
and the pencil. 

*Tt’s all right for you, of 
course,’ went on Angus 
gloomily. “You've been on 
leave, but I’m going next 
week.” 

** By Jove, it’s quite soft!” 
cried Martin, pressing the pencil 
into the gelignite. ‘‘ This is 
easy.” He fitted the detonator 
into the hole. 

“Don’t twist it, you ass,” 

M 
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I whispered tensely. ‘“‘ Remem- 
ber the friction.” 

“Now for the fuse,” said 
Martin, disregarding me. “ I’ve 
brought along about a foot, so 
as to give us plenty of time to 
get clear before the explosion.” 

This owas unexpectedly 
thoughtful of Martin, and we 
registered relief. But the worst 
was to come. He worked si- 
lently for a bit, and then a 
puzzled expression came over 
his face. ‘“‘ Dash it,” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘ this fuse is too small. 
It'll never stay in the detonator 
when I heave it overboard.” 

It seemed as if our experi- 
ment would not take place 
after all, and, faced with this 
possibility, I had a strange 
revulsion of feeling. Instead 
of being relieved, I was gen- 
uinely disappointed. When you 
have screwed yourself up to a 
thing, however unwillingly, it 
is most annoying when it 
doesn’t come off. But Martin 
was not to be so easily de- 
feated. He took out the de- 
tonator and looked at it. 

“I believe I could bite this 
thing on to the fuse,” he said. 

** For Heaven’s sake look out, 
man,” I urged him. ‘ Those 
detonators are infernally dan- 
gerous things in themselves. 
They’re enough to blow your 
hand off.” 

“I know,” he said, and put 
it in his mouth. 

I couldn’t stand it, and 
turned away my head. ‘Oh, 
my rotten tooth,” I heard 
him mutter as he bit on the 
metal. His voice expressed 
intense relief when he spoke 
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again. ‘There, that’s fixed 
it,’ he said. ‘ And now for 
a match.” 


“* Are you sure it’s the right 
kind of fuse?” asked Angus 
anxiously from the bow. 

“I think 580,” answered 
Martin. ‘‘ The man who sold 
it to me said it would bum 
all right under water.” 

**T mean, is it a slow fuse?” 
continued Angus. 

“He said it was slow; but 
I tried a bit this morning, and 
it didn’t seem particularly slow 
to me. That’s why I brought 
a long piece. Are you all 
ready ?”’ Martin took up his 
matchbox. 

“Go ahead!” said I, and 
turned the punt’s nose towards 
the bank. 

You couldn’t see the flame 
of the match in the bright sun- 
light, and it seemed as if 
Martin had been holding it to 
the fuse for nearly a minute 
before there was a sudden jet 
of sparks from the end. “ Holy 
smoke!” he yelled, and chucked 
the gelignite into the water. 

I pulled with all my might, 
but the punt seemed to travel 
with nightmare slowness. All 
eyes were fixed upon the cul 
of smoke rising from the oily 
patch where the _ infemal 
machine had sunk. 

“Pull!” yelled Angus, and 
smote me on the back. I 
gave a mighty heave. The punt 
surged forwards and stopped 
abruptly. I shot back from 
my seat on top of Anguf 
legs, pinning him{down in the 
bows. Martin lurched, tripped 
over the thwart, and fell upol 
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my stomach. We struggled, 
cursing, in the bottom of the 
boat. 

I suppose it must have been 
ten seconds before Martin and 
I managed to scramble over 
Angus into the long grass on 
the bank. We lay flat on our 
stomachs, and in a moment 
Angus joined us, looking, as 
Martin expressed it afterwards, 
“bloody murder.” It seemed 
about half an hour since the 
thing had been thrown over- 
board, but still the spiral 
of smoke curled upwards 
from the water. Then suddenly 
there was a faint pop: an 
insignificant pimple rose gently 
on the calm bosom of the 
stream, and our experiment 
was over. 

“That was only the deton- 
ator,” whispered Angus. ‘‘ It 
must have fallen out of the 
gelignite.” 

“ An inch of fuse would have 
been enough,” murmured Mar- 
tin. “We'll do better next 
time.” 

We were all feeling, I think, 
a little ashamed of ourselves 
a8 we boarded the punt again 
and rowed out to look for 
stunned fish. There were no 
stunned fish, so we landed 
Martin on the point below the 
fort, and smoked our pipes in 
temporary security while he 
went up to fetch more gelignite 
and detonators. Apparently 


it was company washing-day, 
and most of the men were down 
beside the water in various 
stages of undress, while the 
bank was covered with white 
garments spread out to dry in 
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the afternoon sunshine. It 
was a peaceful scene: women 
drawing water, children play- 
ing, and men sitting or standing 
in groups under the scanty 
shade of the thorn-trees. 

Martin hadn’t been gone more 
than a few minutes when we 
heard him shouting from the 
direction of the fort. His 
voice was plain, but we couldn’t 
catch what he was saying. At 
any rate he was in great excite- 
ment, and we pulled the punt 
on to the bank and started up 
the slope to see what it was all 
about. A silence had fallen on 
the busy scene. 

And then, round the corner 
of the ramparts, came a stream 
of runners. Well out in front 
bounded the Commandant’s 
goat. Maaing furiously and 
bounding about in the most 
extraordinary way, he sped 
towards us. Wondering what 
new crime he had committed, 
we assumed the usual forma- 
tion, crouching in readiness to 
spring and catch him by the 
tail. Martin was close behind, 
and shouted as he ran. And 
now his words were audible. 

“Look out! Look out!” 
he shouted. ‘Don’t touch 
him! Let him pass! He’s 
mad! He has bolted all the 
gelignite! If he falls he'll 
explode ! ” 

Hardly had Martin yelled 
the last words when he put 
his foot in a hole and came 
the most unholy cropper on 
his head. But his message 
had been given, and the crowd 
understood — understood, at 
least, that the goat must be 


$24 


given free passage. We all 
turned and fied for our lives. 
«The last act of the drama 
was tragic. Poor old goat! 
There was no doubt as to the 
stimulating action of the gelig- 
nite. It made him mad all 
right, or perhaps only drunk. 
I have seen men “ drunk ” from 
eating cordite. Perhaps gelig- 
nite is even more powerful. 
His caperings were fantastic, 
his maaings continuous. I won- 
der what he thought of us all! 
The réles were reversed. In- 
stead of being the pursued, he 
was the pursuer. Finally, he 
seemed to get exhausted, and 
tottered back towards the bank 
of the river. He waded in— 


for a drink, I suppose. We 
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watched in silence. Would the 
water calm him ? 

The “curtain” took us by 
surprise. Airipple moved 
swiftly across the stream. A 
long ugly snout broke the 
surface for a moment. There 
was a rush, a mighty splashing, 
a last frenzied maa, and the 
Commandant’s goat vanished 
beneath the water. 


“Tt was all your fault,” 
said Martin to me when we 
reached the mess. “ You must 
have left the door of the hut 
open.” 

“Confound you and your 
beastly gelignite,’’ was all that 
I could reply. I was fond of 
that goat. 
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ALEXANDER BOSWELL, Lord 
Auchinleck, is known to us as 
the father of his son James. 
This would have surprised him. 
The biographer of Johnson was 
little esteemed in his father’s 
life-time, and not much in his 
own. 

A tincture of Dutch blood 
brought into the family by 
Auchinleck’s mother, Lady 
Elizabeth Bruce, has been 
blamed for the idiosyncrasies 
which marred the character of 
James Boswell. Her mother, 
wife of the second Earl of 
Kincardine, was a daughter of 
the Baron of Sommels-dyke in 
Holland. If heredity is to 
have a say in Boswell’s short- 
comings, however, that lady’s 
husband should not be ignored. 
Ramsay of Ochtertyre describes 
him with some particularity as 
a slow dull man of unwearied 
perseverance, of whom it was 
said he never understood a 
cause till he lost it thrice. In 
his cups he would say of him- 
self and Dundas of Arniston 
that Dundas was like a race- 
horse, and he no better than 
a cadger’s beast; but though 
the one went farther in five 
minutes than the other did in 
an hour, they commonly stabled 
together at night. Boswell 
shared these characteristics. He 
could be obtuse on occasion, 
he was fond of the bottle, his 
perseverance knew no bounds, 
and he was insensitive to 
ridicule. 





BOSWELL AND HIS FATHER. 


Lord Auchinleck was the 
antithesis of this. A single 
folly is recorded of him, the 
wearing of red-heeled shoes 
and red stockings in Paris. 
When his graceless son heard 
of it he laughed immoder- 
ately. It was not effeminacy, 
as might be supposed, only 
the fashion. An English trav- 
eller, struck by the oddity of 
his appearance, and showing 
it, was promptly brought to 
book. As the custom was, he 
studied Civil Law at Leyden. 
In 1729 he was called to the 
Scottish Bar. At the Bar he 
had a name for sense and 
Sagacity, and a vein of irony 
not unworthy of Swift. The 
times were difficult, but his 
sincerity was unquestioned, and 
when preferment came to him, it 
was recognised as honestly won. 
His predecessor, a man of piety 
and worth, said: ‘Sir, I held 
that office too long, for I was 
come to be but half a Judge. 
. . « But to tell you the truth, 
I held my office from an appre- 
hension that they might put 
in a man even worse than 
half a Judge. However, Sir, 
since you are to be my suc- 
cessor—I have no title to give 
you a blessing, but if my 
prayers can be of service to 
you, while I live they shall 
never be wanting.”’ There have 
been queer people in plenty 
on the Scottish bench, but 
Auchinleck was not one of 
them. 
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Ramsay, who had a venera- 
tion for him, says he was of 
sterling integrity, inflexible in 
his principles, and no time- 
server, but reproachable in one 
thing. The influence of Addi- 
son and Steele was strong in 
Scotland. Unaffected by it, he 
regarded with distaste the 
laboriously acquired “ classical 
English ”’ of his contemporaries, 
and stuck with pertinacity to 
his mother tongue. They called 
his speech broad and vulgar, 
and thought that dialect and 
pronunciation did not weigh 
with him provided one spoke 
the language of truth and 
common-sense. Their view is 
understandable. Nevertheless 
the style of the ‘Spectator,’ 
painstakingly imitated, would 
have made a poor substitute 
for his Scots, which was almost 
Shakespearian in its diction. 


Lord Dun, whom Auchinleck 
succeeded, may be cited as a 
case in point, if an extreme 


one. In his efforts to speak 
English he spoke a language 
peculiar to himself. He had 
studied English, but, as Lord 
Kames said, ‘“ Deil ae word, 
from beginning to end, did the 
English understand.”’ 

A Whig of the old school, 
Auchinleck had a deep-seated 
hatred of the persecuting 
Stuarts, which the rebellion 
of 1745, when he was at the 
Bar, did nothing to assuage. 
In the west, where his estate 
lay, the “killing times ” were 
not forgotten, are not for- 
gotten now. Aird’s Moss, where 
Richard Cameron was slain in 
1680, is in the heart of the 
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parish of Auchinleck, and the 
church was one of the first 
in which the reformed doctrines 
were taught. There is a tradi- 
tion that it was cursed by the 
Pope. Fears of a restoration 
of the Stuarts were yet un- 
allayed when Auchinleck wag 
raised to the bench in 1754, 
but he was temperate in his 
language, and, unlike some of 
the Judges, never harsh or 
vindictive to the adherents of 
that hapless house. 

On circuit he made it a 
rule to spend every shilling of 
his allowance, believing that 
friendly and social intercourse 
between the Judge, as the 
King’s representative, and the 
country gentlemen was of 
moment. He told his guests 
that the circuit table was not 
his but the King’s, and the 
oftener he saw them the more 
agreeable it would be to him. 
To invite them in turn was, he 
said, too much like beggars 
at a burial, who got their alms 
in rotation. As he was known 
to be no flatterer or politician, 
they valued the attention the 
more. He kept a plentiful 
table, but discountenanced ex- 
cess, which in an age of 
hard drinking was remarkable. 
“Gentlemen,” he would say, 
“claret is my liquor; if any- 
body chooses port or punch, let 
him call for it.” In this he 
was more considerate than Lord 
Kames, who abhorred claret. 
At the circuit table at Jed- 
burgh his lordship asked the 
waggish Henry Erskine where 
he supposed D’Estaing and 
the French fleet to be. “ Con- 
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fned to port, my lord, as we 
are at present,” was Erskine’s 
reply. Auchinleck conversed 
with the country gentlemen as 
gne of themselves, and he had 
an inexhaustible fund of anec- 
dote, stories which would have 
lst in the telling had they 
been told in anything but the 
doric. 

On the bench, as off it, he 
was courteous and upright, 
and in delivering his judgments 
the goodness of his matter, it 
was admitted, more than com- 
pensated for the homeliness of 
his phrase. The opinion was 
that one standing trial for his 
life could not wish for a more 
impartial, dispassionate Judge. 

Ifa man with so well balanced 
amind can be said to have had 
a passion for anything, it was 
for Auchinleck his ancestral 
seat in Ayrshire, which had 
been granted in 1504 by James 
the Fourth to Thomas Boswell, 
who fell at Flodden. He was 
justly proud of it, and of his 
forbears. Here he was revered. 
It is a picture worth dwelling 
upon. He established a kind 
of Petty Sessions, and with 
some of the neighbouring jus- 
tices sat once or twice a week 
during vacation dispensing jus- 
tice cheaply and expeditiously. 
One is irresistibly reminded of 
the Cornish justices similarly 
tigaged in our own time, so 
délightfully depicted by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, himself 
meofthem.1 Auchinleck acted 
% preses and clerk, “for,” as 
he said, “while the suitors 
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are clavering [chattering] I am 
employed in writing out the 
sentence.” The wrongs of un- 
happy females in especial were 
righted. A facetious saying of 
his was, “I father more bas- 
tards than any man in Ajr- 
shire.” A country gentleman 
he held could not be more 
honourably employed than in 
settling the differences of his 
neighbours. The other Judges, 
less enlightened, for some reason 
strenuously opposed the juris- 
diction of Justices of the Peace. 
He liked to see his friends in 
an easy unostentatious way, 
and dispensed a hospitality 
which was on this account not 
more to his satisfaction than 
it was to that of his guests. 

At first he lived in the old 
House or Place of Auchinleck. 
Then, “so slowly and pru- 
dently ’’ that he hardly felt the 
expense, he built a new man- 
sion, a handsome Grecian struc- 
ture. The setting was fine; 
he made it beautiful. A stream 
—the Lugar of which Burns 
sang,—rocks, a deep ravine were 
enclosed in woods and spanned 
by bridges. At five in the 
morning he would sally forth, 
armed with knife and chisel, 
and spend the day in pruning 
his beloved trees. 

“This is a superb place,” 
says Boswell; “we have the 
noblest natural beauties, and 
my father has made most exten- 
sive improvements. We look 
ten miles out upon our own 
dominions ; we have an excel- 
lent new house. I am now 
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writing in a library forty feet 
long.”’ Johnson, no hand at 
describing scenery, is interested 
and impressed, and more de- 
tailed. “It was, with the 
rest of the country, gener- 
ally naked, till the present 
possessor finding, by the 
growth of some stately trees 
near his old castle, that the 
ground was favourable enough 
to timber, adorned it very 
diligently with annual planta- 
tions. Lord Auchinleck, who 
is one of the Judges of Scotland, 
and therefore not wholly at 
leisure for domestic business 
or pleasure, has yet found 
time to make improvements 
in his patrimony. He has 
built a house of hewn stone, 
very stately and durable, and 
has advanced the value of his 
lands with great tenderness to 
his tenants. I was, however, 


less delighted with the elegance 
of the modern mansion than 
with the sullen dignity of the 


old castle. I clambered with 
Mr Boswell among the ruins, 
which afford striking images of 
ancient life. It is, like other 
castles, built upon a point of 
rock, and was, I _ believe, 
anciently surrounded with a 
moat. There is another rock 
near it, to which the draw- 
bridge, when it was let down, 
is said to have reached... . 
At no great distance from the 
house runs a pleasing brook 
by a red rock, out of which 
has been hewn a very agreeable 
and commodioussummer-house, 
at less expense, as Lord Auchin- 
leck told me, than would have 
been required to build a room 
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of the same dimensions, The 
rock seems to have no mom 
dampness than any othe 
wall.” 

Boswell brought Johnson to 
Auchinleck in the autumn of 
1773 on their. way home from 
the Hebrides. Lord Auchip- 
leck, who looked upon John 
son as “a Jacobite fellow,” 
and detested his High Church 
and Tory principles, invited 
them out of regard to what 
was due to his son. Boswell 
viewed the meeting of the two 
men with misgiving, and would 
gladly have avoided it. They 
were poles apart in the very 
matters about which each was 
tenacious. Johnson would have 
concurred with Lady Carden, 
whose husband had fallen at 
Sheriffmuir, that she had one 
thing to be thankful for—there 
was a hell for the Whigs. When 
warned, he was all complaisance, 
and promised to keep off Whig- 
gism and Presbyterianism ; but 
Boswell was uneasy. He knew 
how capricious his friend could 
be, and he knew his father. 
One thing they had in common 
Johnson, while he was fonder 
of Fleet Street than any other 
place on earth, was as keen 
about the planting of trees # 
Auchinleck himself. On the 
other hand, his prejudice against 
Presbyterianism was almost @ 
mania. He could not converte 
with a Scottish minister he 
admired and respected with 
out wishing that the man was 
not a Presbyterian. He would 
not hear Principal Robertsot 
preach. “I will hear him, 
he said, “if he will get 
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into a tree and preach; but I 
will not give a sanction, by 

presence, to a Presbyterian 
asembly.”” At Dunvegan, when 
service was held in the castle 
on the Sunday, Johnson sat in 
his own room. At Auchinleck 
he did not go with Boswell 
and his father to the parish 
church, and Boswell says very 
properly, “My friend would 
certainly have shown more 
liberality had he attended.” 
Auchinleck was just as preju- 
diced against Episcopacy. He 
did not know the Episcopal 
dergy, and did not want to 
know them. The Episcopalians 
said he favoured the Presby- 
terian system of church govern- 
ment because it was cheap, 
and quoted a saying of his, 
“A poor church is a pure 
church.” This was unjust. 


Auchinleck was no niggard. 
His convictions went deeper 


than that. The power of a 
hierarchy was a thing he dis- 
trusted and disliked. He added 
an aisle to the church at Auch- 
inleck, and at great expense 
made a road to it for three 
miles through his estate—a 
tree-lined via sacra. 

Given two such men, possibly 
a explosion was inevitable. 
It rained, as it is apt to do in 
that part of the country; but 
Johnson was well accommo- 
dated, he had the run of the 
library, which Boswell con- 
fidered was not excelled by 
any private collection in curious 
tditions of Greek and Latin 
dlassics, and was satisfied. As 
ajeollector, Auchinleck had 
Made some notable finds. In 
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1744 he rendered an important 
service to early English litera- 
ture by presenting to the Advo- 
cates’ Library, now the National 
Library of Scotland, the price- 
less fourteenth century collec- 
tion of ancient poetry and 
metrical romances known as 
the Auchinleck Manuscript, 
which furnished Sir Walter 
Scott with the text of his 
elaborate edition of Sir Tris- 
trem. Johnson discovered a. 
book, Baxter’s ‘ Anacreon,’ 
which he had long searched 
for and begun to think did not 
exist. He discovered too that 
Auchinleck was a Greek scholar. 
Auchinleck had collated dif- 
ferent editions of ‘ Anacreon’ 
and other Greek lyric poets, 
and made many notes on Bax- 
ter. Johnson talked of having 
these printed. All might have 
gone well but for an Oliver 
Cromwell coin. It turned up 
among others which Auchinleck 
was showing him, and Johnson 
said something slighting of 
Cromwell. The harmony was 
broken. Soon they were at 
it hammer and tongs, “ exceed- 
ingly warm and violent,” rang- 
ing over the forbidden topics 
in hopeless disagreement— 
Whiggism and Presbyterianism, 
Toryism and Episcopacy. Bos- 
well was aghast. He did not 
venture to interfere until things 
had run their course, and he 
refrained from reproducing the 
scene, giving as his reason that 
it would be unbecoming in him 
to exhibit his honoured father 
and his respected friend as 
intellectual gladiators. It must 
have cost him a pang not to 
M2 
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record that conversation. He 
does, however, mention how 
cleverly Auchinleck cornered 
Johnson, when asked to point 
out any theological works of 
merit written by Presbyterian 
divines in Scotland—a childish 
question. He said, ‘‘ Pray, sir, 
have you read Mr Durham’s 
excellent commentary on the 
Galatians? ’’ Johnson, of course, 
had never seen the book. No 
more had Auchinleck. He con- 
fessed to Boswell that he had 
only seen the title in a cata- 
logue. “‘ By this lucky thought,” 
says Boswell, ‘‘ my father kept 
him at bay, and for some time 
enjoyed his triumph; but his 
antagonist soon made a retort, 
which I forbear to mention.” 
Evidently Johnson’s ‘‘ impetu- 
osity of temper” had got the 
better of him. 

In spite of Boswell’s re- 
ticence something of what 
passed on the occasion leaked 
out, and we doubt if Johnson 
said anything half so good as 
Auchinleck’s reply to him when 
challenged as to what Cromwell 
had ever done. ‘God, Doctor, 
he gart kings ken that they 
had a lith in their necks,’—he 
taught kings that they had a 
joint in their necks. This saying 
of Auchinleck’s has become 
proverbial. We are inclined to 
think that Johnson cut a poor 
figure in the controversy, and 
felt it. He had been spoiled 
for argument. With his inti- 
mates his foibles were indulged, 
and he had just come off a 
journey in which his lightest 
word was listened to with 
reverence. Under contradic- 
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tion he was rude. A year after. 
wards Auchinleck told Ramsay, 
with unwonted warmth, that 
the great Dr Johnson, of whom 
he had heard wonders, wag 
just a dominie, and the worst. 
bred dominie he had ever gegp, 
Boswell, who was proud of his 
father, though they were ip 
constant conflict, describes how 
they parted. ‘‘ Notwithstand- 
ing the altercation that had 
passed, my father, who had 
the dignified courtesy of an old 
baron, was very civil to Dr 
Johnson, and politely attended 
him to the post-chaise which 
was to convey us to Edin 
burgh.” 

To outward seeming the 
friends were an incongruous 
pair. The mischievous Erskine 
slipped a shilling into Boswell’s 
hand. “For a sight of you 
bear,” he said. Auchinleck 
had dubbed Johnson Ursa 
Major, a whispered comment 
to a brother Judge. It wass 
pleasantry, as obviously was 
also, ‘“‘ There’s nae hope for 


Jamie, mon. Jamie is gane 
clean gyte. What do you 
think, mon? MHe’s done W 


Paoli—he’s off wi’ the land 
louping scoundrel of a Corsica; 
and whose tail do you think 
he has pinned himself to now, 
mon! <A dominie, mon—il 
auld dominie! he keeped 3 
schule, and caud it an academy.” 
He felt none the less that bis 
son demeaned himself by ‘iis 
subservience. There had bee 
@ succession of heroes and 
heroines, not all reputable; 
and he would have been mote 
than human could he hawt 
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looked upon his latest craze 
with other than a jaundiced 
eye. And Johnson had made 
him a Tory, at which he 
was sore displeased. Boswell 
adopted Johnson’s politics as 
he aped his strut. He liked 
to speak of “‘ my friend’s polit- 
ical principles, and my own.” 
Unfortunately he left his morals 
unappropriated. 

No one ever influenced James 
Boswell for his good, not even 
Johnson. Auchinleck knew 
this. As he told Johnson, and 
Johnson told Boswell, he had 
come to regard his son’s unduti- 
ful conduct as the effect of 
constitutional causes. Apolo- 
gists for Boswell have appor- 
tioned his worth and his wit. 
Everybody knows now he was 
neither the worm that Mac- 
aulay, in his sweeping way, 
made him out to be, nor a 
fool, though he could be foolish 
beyond words. If there was 
alloy in his love of Johnson, the 
world is the richer for it. Also 
he had a disarming way with 
him. But he tried his father to 
the limit of endurance, and he 
never changed. Boswell was 
curiously unchangeable. A year 
after Auchinleck’s death Lord 
Kames, in broken health, found 
it necessary to leave the court 
before it rose. Boswell, meeting 
him when stepping into his 
chair, said, “ What, my lord ! 
are you going away already ? ”’ 
“What ! ” he answered, “ would 
you have me stay and leave 
my bones at the fireside? ” 

ing him back, he said, 
“Boswell, I hope to see your 
good father one of these days. 


Have you any message to him ? 
Shall I tell him how you are 
going on?” 

We see Boswell at his worst 
in his relations with his father. 
He poses—one cannot employ 
a softer word—as misunder- 
stood and unappreciated. That 
tale would not tell in Edin- 
burgh, where they were known, 
but it served with people at a 
distance ; and has, as a conse- 
quence of his literary renown, 
become perpetuated. He did 
not like Edinburgh. London 
was his Mecca, “‘ where every 
agreeable whim may be freely 
indulged without censure,” as 
he wrote to a crony when he 
was twenty-two. Auchinleck, 
naturally, was the chief censor, 
and we can plumb the depth 
of his disquietude. Ramsay, 
who knew both father and son, 
and the circumstances, says it 
clouded his life. Carlyle, writ- 
ing for effect and in ignorance 
—he had not access to the 
Ochtertyre MS., which was then 
unpublished,—sneers at Auchin- 
leck as old Touchwood, and 
says he had, “if not the gay, 
tail-spreading, peacock vanity 
of his son, no little of the slow- 
stalking, contentious, hissing 
vanity of the gander; a still 
more fatal species.” This is a 
palpable carrying on of the ima- 
gery, and grotesque. Hqually 
inept is his allusion to him as 
“the old sulphur-brand of a 
laird.” 

Boswell’s limitations lie on 
the surface. He began by 
being an insufferable prig, and 
we are not sure that he ever 
was anything else. Even at 
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the age of twenty-seven “he 
could write to his old class- 
mate and lifelong correspon- 
dent, Temple, as follows: “If 
uneasiness does not arise from 
ourselves, it will come to us 
from others. How unaccount- 
able is it that my father and 
I should be so ill together ! 
He is a man of sense and worth ; 
but from some unhappy turn 
in his disposition, he is much 
dissatisfied with a son whom 
you know. I write to him 
with warmth, with an honest 
pride, wishing that he should 
think of me as Iam; but my 
letters shock him, and every 
expression in them is inter- 
preted unfavourably. To give 
you an instance, I send you 
a letter I had from him a 
few days ago. How galling is 
it to the friend of Paoli to be 
treated so! I have answered 
him in my own style; I will 
be myself. I have said, ‘ Why 
think so strangely of my ex- 
pression of being Primus Man- 
tue ? Suppose I were married 
to Miss Blair, would I not be 
Primus Mantue at Adamtown % 
and why not? Would you 
not be pleased to see your son 
happy in independence, culti- 
vating his little farm and orna- 
menting his nuptial villa, and 
filling himself one day, as well 
as possible, the place of a 
much greater man?’ Temple, 
would you not like such a son ? 
Would you not feel a glow of 
parental joy? I know you 
would; and yet my worthy 
father writes to me in the 
manner you see, with that 
Scots strength of sarcasm which 
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is peculiar to a North Briton, 
But he is offended with that 
fire which you and I cherish 
as the essence of our souls ; and 
how can I make him happy? 
Am I bound to do s0 at the 
expense, not of this or the 
other agreeable wish, but at 
the expense of myself? The 
time was when such a letter 
from my father as the one] 
enclose would have depressed; 
but I am now firm, and, » 
my revered friend Mr Samuel 
Johnson used to say, I fed 
the privileges of an independent 
human being; however, it i 
hard that I cannot have the 
pious satisfaction of being well 
with my father.” 

In this high-falutin’ about 
living his own life, there is not 
a word about earning his ow 
living. As a matter of fact 
he never did. He had bem 
called to the Bar the year 
before, and, as Auchinleck’ 
son, got an excellent start; 
but it was of no avail. He 
played the fool too persist 
ently. That he estranged bis 
father is not surprising. At 
nineteen he was all for the 
Roman Catholic faith, and te 
solved on the priesthood. Af 
twenty nothing would please 
him but a commission in the 
Guards. In between, appar 
ently, he went off to Londo 
with a Roman Catholic actress, 
“reputed virtuous among them, 
as his “second best friend” 
Love, the manager of the the 
atre, wrote. Here Lord Egiit 
ton, an Ayrshire friend ail 
neighbour of Auchinleck’s, di 
covered him “in very 
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company.” For his father’s 
sake—it could not have been 
for his own—the Earl took 
him into his house and into 
society. Hence the grandiose 
ideas of ‘“‘ getting into the 
Guards, being about court en- 
joying the happiness of the 
beau monde and the company 
of men of genius; in short, 
everything that he could wish.” 
Eglinton, -however, found him 
insupportable, and dropped 
him. And when Auchinleck 
broached the subject of the 
coveted commission to the Duke 
of Argyll, his grace turned 
the matter off with a joke. 
The next two years were frit- 
tered away in conviviality, the 
writing of doggerel verses and 
silly letters. Worse than that, 
he published them. Boswell 
was ever assiduous in follow- 
ing his bent. He had a con- 
tempt for Edinburgh and every- 
thing Scotch, and, although 
“obliged to study Corpus Juris 
Civilis and live in his father’s 
strict family,” made no serious 
attempt to prepare himself for 
his profession. Then it was 
London again, with the notor- 
ious Wilkes and the profligate 
Churchill, and others of like 
kidney, for his associates. John- 
son’s acquaintance was made 
only towards the end of his 
stay. Auchinleck threatened 
to disinherit him. A com- 
promise was come to, and he 
agreed to go to Utrecht and 
study civil law; but the pros- 
pect did not appeal to him, 
and he accepted with mental 
Teservations. Temple, as al- 
ways, is the confidant. “I 


have had a long letter from 
my father, full of affection 
and good counsel. Honest man! 
he is now very happy.” But 
not entirely happy. His son’s 
dissipated unsettled ways might 
wreck the scheme, and an assur- 
ance that he will persist in it 
must be forthcoming. ‘“ He 
knows my fidelity, and he 
concludes that my promise 
will fix me. Indeed he is 
much in the right; the only 
question is, how much I am 
to promise.” This does not 
indicate a contrite spirit. Still, 
a prodigal son must needs 
concede something, and Auchin- 
leck held the purse-strings. On 
reflection he thought he might 
promise to study propriety of 
conduct, and to be a man of 
knowledge and prudence “as 
far as I can,” to make as 
much improvement as possible 
while abroad, and put on the 
gown a8 a member of the 
Faculty of Advocates on his 
return. He would then be on 
the footing of a gentleman of 
business with a view to getting 
into Parliament ! 

In ten days he is turning 
over in his mind how the plan 
may be interpreted in terms to 
suit himself. “‘ My father writes 
to Mynheer Abrahamus Grono- 
vius, an old Literatus at Ley- 
den: it is an excellent letter, 
and recalls their old ideas with 
more liveliness than you would 
imagine. I have several other 
letters, so that I can be at no 
loss where I am going, especially 
as I have got some relations of 
the first fashion at the Hague. 
My father has allowed me £60 
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a quarter—£240 a year. That 
is not a great allowance, but 
with economy I may live very 
well upon it, for Holland is a 
cheap country. However, I am 
determined not to be strait- 
ened, nor to encourage the 
least narrowness of disposition 
as to saving money, but will 
draw upon my father for any 
sums I find necessary.” 

A winter spent at Utrecht 
was unprofitable, as far as the 
study of “propriety of con- 
duct ’’ went. At the end of it 
he is badgering Auchinleck for 
permission to travel. The world 
is his oyster, and he will open 
it. Fearing that he would fail 
with his father, he sought to 
enlist on his side the aid of 
Mr Mitchell, afterwards Sir 
Andrew, the Ambassador at 
Berlin, who was an Edinburgh 
man. The canny Scot was 
too wary, but Boswell’s letters 
to him are illuminating. “I 
shall not repeat what I have 
formerly said of my father’s 
particular character . . . I es- 
teem and love my father, and 
I am determined to do what is 
in my power to make him easy 
and happy ; but you will allow 
that I may endeavour to make 
him happy and at the same time 
not to be too hard upon myself.” 
He informs Mitchell that, find- 
ing amusement and folly were 
beneath him, and that without 
some laudable pursuit his life 
would be insipid and weari- 
some, he had left London and 
settled for the winter at 
Utrecht, where, having recov- 
ered his inclination for study 
and rational thinking, he had 
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laid his account with travelling 
for a couple of years, but 
found his father’s views to be 
entirely different. He bolily 
hints that the Ambassador 
might intervene in his favour, 
and mentions that in the mean- 
time he is going to Geneva, 
taking one or two of the German 
Courts on the way. “I am 
then at the point from whence 
I may either steer to Italy or 
to France. I shall see Vol- 
taire ; I shall also see Switzer- 
land and Rousseau. These two 
men are to me greater objects 
than most statues or pictures.” 
His 4 importunity prevailed. 
Auchinleck, much against his 
better judgment, acquiesced. 
We would wager that neither 
Voltaire nor Rousseau was men- 
tioned in the letters to him. 
Consent to his going into Italy 
having been obtained, Mitchell 
is written to again. This time 
he assures him that his father 
is “‘the most worthy of men,” 
that he loves him with the 
strongest affection, and swears 
“by the undisguised honow 
of a man of probity” one 
thing will chiefly influence him, 
“‘a regard to the happiness of 
him to whom I owe so much.” 
He adds, “‘ Believe me, I have 
a soul.” 

The great men of the time 
were, it would seem, singularly 
susceptible to flattery. This, 
combined with the tale of an 
unsympathetic father, appears 
to have been Boswell’s method 
of commending himself, and 
it succeeded. He saw Voltaire, 
and he visited Rousseau. To 
Rousseau, that “moral dwarf 
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mounted on stilts,” as Madame 
@Epinay called him, he wrote, 
“Ah, if all I have suffered 
gives me no special merit in 
the eyes of M. Rousseau, why 
was I ever so created, and why 
did he ever write as he has 
done ...% O beloved St 
Preux! Inspired Mentor! elo- 
quent and amiable Rousseau ! 
..-I have much to say to 
you. Although but a young 
man, I have had a variety of 
experiences with which you 
wil be impressed. I am in 
serious and delicate circum- 
stances, and am most ardently 
desirous of having the counsels 
of the author of ‘ La Nouvelle 
Heloise.’ ’”’ Johnson, who had 
seen him off at Harwich, so 
that he might not have his 
gay companions with him, epi- 
tomised those wonderful ex- 


periences to an elderly gentle- 
woman they conversed with in 


the coach. ‘“‘I am sure, sir,” 
said she to Johnson, “ you 
have not been idle.” ‘“‘ Nay, 
madam,”’ replied Johnson, “‘ it 
is very true, and that gentle- 
man there,” pointing to Bos- 
well, “has been idle. He was 
ide at Edinburgh. His father 
sent him to Glasgow, where he 
continued to be idle. He then 
came to London, where he has 
been very idle; and now he 
§ going to Utrecht, where he 
will be as idle as ever.” Boswell 
says, “I asked him privately 
how he could expose me so.” 
So that was not what he told 
Rousseau. 

Rousseau’s influence on Bos- 
Well was enduring, as it was 
evil. The mischief was done 
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before they met, by example 
and precept. Never had Rous- 
seau said no to his inclinations, 
and ‘La Nouvelle Heloise’ in 
its hero, the “beloved St 
Preux”’ invoked by Boswell, 
deified selfishness—the beset- 
ting sin of both. The letters 
to Temple are, most of them, 
we should say, inspired by St 
Preux’s letters to Julie in their 
egotism, affectation of melan- 
choly, extravagance of senti- 
ment, self-love and self-pity, 
dissection of his loves, his 
motives, his immoralities, and, 
not least, in their language 
and style. The resemblance is 
too close to be fortuitous. 
Boswell’s ardour for Italy 
soon cooled. <A _ perfunctory 
visit sufficed. Rousseau was 
enthusiastic about Paoli, the 
Corsican patriot who had 
thrown off the yoke of the 
Genoese, and, of course, Boswell 
must see Corsica or die. From 
Paoli;s palace at Corte he 
wrote to Johnson, “I dare to 
call this a spirited tour; I 
dare to challenge your approba- 
tion.”” What he wrote to his 
father we do not know, but 
Auchinleck was annoyed, as 
he had cause to be. 
Corsican adventure, however, 
if a flagrant breach of an 
honourable understanding, was 
venial; what followed it was 
unpardonable. Rousseau, or- 
dered out of France and 
Switzerland, left for England ; 
and Boswell was requested to 
escort his concubine, the illiter- 
ate Thérése Le Vasseur, from 
Paris to London. On the day 
Boswell reached Paris, 11th 
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January 1766, his mother, “a 
woman of almost unexampled 
piety and goodness,” died. He 
remained there the best part 
of a month, arriving in London 
with Thérése on the 13th Feb- 
ruary. On 14th January John- 
son had written to him: “ As 
your father’s liberality has in- 
dulged you with so long a 
ramble, I doubt not but that 
you will think his sickness, or 
even his desire to see you, a 
sufficient reason for hastening 
your return.... Upon some 
motive I hope that you will be 
here soon.” 

He had a motive, but it was 
unavowed to Johnson. Un- 
perturbed and unhurried, he 
rigged himself out in Corsican 
costume and called on Cabinet 
Ministers and other people of 
importance in London, pleading 
the cause of Paoli and James 
Boswell. Rousseau had adopted 
the Armenian dress! The only 
jarring note came from John- 
son. Boswell had the temerity 
to boast to the old moralist of 
his intimacy with Rousseau, 
and mentioned that he had 
passed some pleasant hours 
with Wilkes in Italy. Johnson 
said sarcastically, “It seems, 
sir, you have kept very good 
company abroad, Rousseau and 
Wilkes!”’ He answered with 
a smile, “My dear sir, you 
don’t call Rousseau bad com- 
pany! Do you really think 
him a bad man?” Johnson’s 
reply might have been uttered 
by Auchinleck: “I think him 
one of the worst of men: a 
rascal who ought to be hunted 
out of society, as he has been. 
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Three or four nations haye 
expelled him, and it is a shame 
that he is protected in this 
country.” To an attempted de 
fence he rejoined, ‘‘ Ro 
sir, is a very bad man. | 
would sooner sign a senteng 
for his transportation than that 
of any felon who has gom 
from the Old Bailey they 
many years. Yes, I should like 
to have him work in the plan. 
tations.” Boswell did not argu 
further, but says he retained 
his own opinion. And he mate 
a note of the discussion. Kya 
at that early date he hal 
marked Johnson as his bird, 
On his return to Scotland, 
Boswell joined the Bar, and 
thereby appears to have oo 
sidered that he had squared 
accounts with his father. Auch 
inleck’s fear, expressed wha 
the Italian tour was mootei, 
that travelling might do him 
a great deal of harm, proved 
well founded. If he entertained 
hopes of his son’s reformation, 
he was soon to be undeceivel 
Boswell had not been quite 
year at the Bar when li 
writings to the press on th 
Douglas cause, then before the 
courts, were so offensive # 
the Lord President that 
called the proprietors of th 
newspapers before him. “I 
will be myself,” Boswell had 
written to Temple. He Wa 
being it. And he wanted it 
world to know. He gamble, 
drank to excess, acted foolishly, 
lived loosely, and wrote it @ 
to his friend, enjoining him® 
preserve the letters with # 
view to publication. By * 
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eurious concatenation of cir- 
cumstances this came about 
sixty years after his death. 

At intervals he was “ seri- 
ously engaged” on the 
‘Account of Corsica.’ “It 
elevates my soul,” he told 
Temple. Johnson, who was 
provoked by his perversity, 
advised him to mind his own 
affairs and leave the Corsicans 
to theirs. “‘ Empty your head 
of Corsica,” he said somewhat 
uncivilly. But Boswell cared 
as much, or as little, for John- 
son’s admonitions as he did 
for his father’s counsels. In 
the spring of 1768 the work 
was ready, and characteristic- 
ally he launched himself as 
well as the book. “I am 
really the great man now,’ he 
writes to Temple from London. 
“I give admirable dinners and 
claret; in a day or two I set 
up my chariot. This is enjoy- 
ing the fruit of my labours, and 
appearing like the friend of 
Paoli.” Auchinleck remarked, 
“Jamie has taen a toot on a 
new horn,’’ and seemed pleased. 

A year after this, when the 
Lords reversed the Douglas 
judgment on appeal, ‘Boswell, 
back in Edinburgh, headed 
the mob which broke the 
judges’ windows. Ramsay says, 
“His good father entreated the 
President, with tears in his 
eyes, to put his son in the 
Tolbcoth.” Being brought be- 
fore Sheriff Cockburn for ex- 
amination he was desired to 
tell all that happened, in his 
own way. “‘ After,” said he, 
“I had communicated the 
glorious news to my father, who 
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received them very coolly, I 
went to the cross to see what 
was going on. There I over- 
heard a group of fellows form- 
ing their plan of operations. 
One of them asked what sort 
of man the Sheriff was, and 
whether he was not to be 
dreaded. ‘No, no,’ answered 
another, he is a puppy of the 
President’s making.’ ”’ On hear- 
ing this Mr Cockburn went off, 
leaving Boswell to himself. 
Surely he had been disbarred 
but for the respect in which 
his father was held. 

Such disregard for a father’s 
position and feelings is un- 
natural. -At an entertainment 
to the friends of Douglas, in a 
miscellaneous company he 
boasted of his feats on the 
night of the mob! Mr Stewart 
Moncrieff, starting to his feet, 
said, ‘‘ Upon my soul, Boswell, 
you are mad.” “Sir,” he 
answered, “swear by your 
sixty thousand pounds, by your 
ice-house, by your peach and 
grape houses, but do not swear 
by what you value so little as 
your soul.” Perhaps the key 
to Boswell’s outrageous levity 
is to be found in a letter of 
the Earl Marischal’s, where 
Rousseau is cautioned that the 
young man’s head will be turned 
if people make much of him. 
He was Paoli Boswell now. 

Auchinleck decided to marry 
again — wisely, in Ramsay’s 
opinion. Boswell objected. 
His father drily replied, “‘ James, 
my estate is not entailed.” 
The thrust went home. Bos- 


“well was mean about money, 


and concerned only for him- 
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self as heir. Even in his 
illicit amours he carefully 
counted the cost. Colonel Ed- 
mondstone, who knew him at 
Rome, says he was “ mischief- 
making, vain, and penurious.” 
Father and son were married 
on the same day at different 
places, and they both married 
cousins. 

In Boswell’s career there is 
no turning-point. Now, if he 
had been man enough to take 
it, was his opportunity. He 
did not rise to his new respon- 
sibilities. Only from here he 
is less jaunty and less sure of 
himself. He looks on his step- 
mother with the double eyes 
of suspicion, and confides his 
fears to Temple. These fears 
were groundless, but an endless 
anxiety. Within a year he 
writes, “My father is come to 
town, and never looked better 
in his life. Honest man! he 
really is, I believe, very fond 
of me; and we are at present 
on very good terms. I behave 
with prudence towards the per- 
son who has occasioned so 
much uneasiness. I do not as 
yet see any appearance of her 
multiplying.” There are times 
when one would like to kick 
Boswell. On his marriage John- 
son had urged him to “ become 
more regular and useful, effects 
which a happy marriage will 
hardly fail to produce.” It was 
a vain hope. He was the same 
self-indulgent person, fertile and 
resourceful in inventing specious 
pleas for taking his own way. 
Johnson was driven first to 
dignified rebuke, then to angry 
expostulation. In 1774, the 
year after the tour to the 
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Western Isles, he tells him 
that the reasons he gives for 
a proposed visit to London are 
“not of sufficient strength to 
answer the objections,” and 
warns him against pleasure 
which cannot be obtained but 
by unreasonable or unsuitable 
expense. In 1775 it is “read 
more and drink less.” [y 
1776, “I am, I confess, very 
angry that you manage your- 
self so ill.’ In 1778, “ Mere 
pleasure ought not to be the 
prime motive of action.” In 
1782, Boswell, wholly depend- 
ent on Auchinleck, having lost 
what practice he had at the 
Bar, explains his position to 
Johnson as a reason why he 
cannot visit London. He meets 
with remonstrance. “ Live on 
what you have; live if you 
can on less.”’ 

During this period Boswell’s 
references to his father are in 
the old strain. “I am siill 
very unhappy with my father. 
We are so totally different that 
a good understanding is scarcely 
possible. He looks on my 
going to London just now as 
an expedition, as idle and ex- 
travagant, when in reality it 
is highly improving to me, 
considering the company which 
I enjoy ; and I think it is also 
for my interest, as in time I 
may get something. Lord Pem- 
broke was very obliging to me 
when he was in Scotland, and 
has corresponded with me since. 
I have hopes from him. How 
happy should I be to get an 
independency by my own influ- 
ence while my father is alive!” 
This expectation that others 
would do for him what he 
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to do for himself 
was a pure delusion. ‘‘I have 
written a conciliating letter to 
my father, but I fear he is 
callous. If he persists in re- 
taining the allowance or estab- 
lishment which he has hitherto 
paid to me, I shall be some- 
what embarrassed. I trust, 
however, that he will not be 
so unreasonable. If Lord 
Mountstuart would but get me 
anindependency from the King, 
while my father lives, I should 
be a fine fellow.” Auchinleck 
paid his debts, and, as he had 
not the wanton resiliency of 
his son, was uncordial over it. 
Boswell, relieved of his worries, 
and with some of his former 
jauntiness, seizes the chance of 
putting himin the wrong. “‘ My 
father is most unhappily dis- 
satisfied with me. My wife 
and I dined with him on Satur- 
day; . . . LT understand he fan- 
cies that if I had married 
another woman I might not 
oly have had a better portion 
with her, but might have been 
kept from what he thinks idle 
and extravagant conduct. He 
harps on my going over Scot- 
land with a brute (think, how 
shockingly erroneous!) and 
wandering (or some such phrase) 
to London. In vain do I 
defend myself... . How hard 
is it that I am totally ex- 
cluded from parental comfort.’’ 
The smallness of Boswell’s mind 
where his father was concerned. 
is extraordinary. We would 
like to know what Temple 
thought, but his letters, if 
they exist, have been with- 
held from publication. If he 
believed that Auchinleck laid 
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to Mrs Boswell’s charge her 
husband’s waywardness, he was 
credulous indeed. She could 
be very sarcastic to Boswell 
about his obsequience to John- 
son. 

He tells Temple that he has 
a mind to go to Auchinleck 
and try what living in a mixed 
stupidity of attention to com- 
mon objects, and restraint from 
expressing any of his own 
feelings, can do. And he asks 
him if a man who receives so 
many marks of more than 
ordinary consideration can be 
satisfied to drudge in an obscure ~ 
corner, where the manners of 
the people are disagreeable to 
him. His  buffoonery had 
brought upon him a coarse 
familiarity from others. “‘ You 
see how soon I revive again. 
Could I but persuade my father 
to give me £400 a year, and 
let me go to the English Bar, 
I think I should be much 
better. That, however, seems 
to be impossible. As he is 
bound for £1000 which I owe, 
he has resolved to lessen his 
allowance to me of £300 to 
£200. I must not dispute 
with him, but he is really a 
strange man. He is gone to 
Auchinleck. I intend to pass 
a little while with him there 
soon, and sound him, or rather 
see just what attention can 
produce.” Boswell’s allowance, 
had he supplemented it by earn- 
ings, should have been ample. 
It was increased to the desired 
£400. The salary of a Scottish 
Judge at the time was £700. 

The idea of his being able to 
eajole Auchinleck after what 
had happened is humorous. 
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So is his account of the at- 
tempt, but it is unconscious 
humour. One would not will- 
ingly lose a line of it. “ Here 
I am, according to my pur- 
pose. I came to Auchinleck 
on Monday last, and I have 
patiently lived at it till Satur- 
day evening. To-morrow I 
shall go to the parish kirk and 
hear Mr John Dun preach. 
On Monday I go in my father’s 
coach to Glasgow, and on 
Tuesday he goes west on his 
circuit, and I go east to my 
home in Edinburgh, to my 
valuable spouse and my dear 
little children. Intervals of 
absence make conjugal society 
more agreeable, especially when 
the time of absence has not 
been very happily spent. You 
may remember how I described 
to Lord Lisburne the causes 
of my aversion to the country : 
it is hardly credible how diffi- 
cult it is for a man of my 
sensibility to support existence 
in the family where I now am. 
My father, whom I really both 
respect and affectionate (if that 
is a word, for it is a different 
feeling from that which is 
expressed by love, which I can 
say to you from my soul), is so 
different from me. We 
diwaricate so much, as Dr 
Johnson said, that I am often 
hurt when, I dare say, he 
means no harm; and he has 
a method of treating me which 
makes me feel myself like a 
timid boy, which to Boswell 
(comprehending all that my 
character does in’. my own 
imagination and in that of a 
wonderful number of mankind) 
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is intolerable. His wife, too, 
whom in my conscience I cannot 
condemn for any capital bag 
quality, is so narrow-minded 
and, I don’t know how, 80 set 
upon keeping him under he 
own management, and so su. 
picious and so sourishly tem. 
pered, that it requires the 
utmost exertion of practical 
philosophy to keep myself quiet, 
I, however, have done g0 all 
this week to admiration: nay, 
I have appeared good-hm- 
oured, but it has cost me 
drinking a considerable quan- 
tity of strong beer to dull my 
faculties. The place is greatly 
improved ; it is really princely. 
I -perceive some dawnings o 
taste for the country. I have 
sauntered about with my father, 
and he has seen that J am 
pleased with his works. But 
what a discouraging reflection 
it is that he has in his posse 
sion a renunciation of my 
birthright, which I maiy 
granted to him, and which le 
has not the generosity to I 
store now that I am doing 
beyond his utmost hopes, and 
that he may incommode and 
disgrace me by some strange 
settlements, while all this time 
not a shilling is secured to my 
wife and children in case d 
my death. You know, my best 
friend, that as an old lain 
of this family gave the estate 
to the heir male, though lt 
had four daughters, I hold i 
as a sacred point of hone 
not to alter that line of sue 
cession. Dr Johnson praise 
me for my firmness, and MY 
own mind is immovable. There 
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isa kind of heroism in it, but 
I have severe paroxysms of 
anxiety ; and how unhappy is 
it for a man to have no security 
for what is dear to him but 
his father’s death. Do not 
reason against me; try to 
comfort me. My father is 
visibly failing ; perhaps I may 
get him yet to do as I wish. 
In the meantime I have written 
plainly to my brother David, 
to see if he will settle on my 
wife and daughters, in case of 
his succeeding. I shall now 
know whether trade has des- 
troyed his liberal spirit. This 
is quite a family letter, written 
in the utmost confidence. Per- 
haps all may happen well.” 

His father was not meditating 
any dark deed, nor was he 
keeping him on the rack of 
seb purpose. Auchinleck en- 
tailed his estate in the follow- 
ing year. He was a just man, 
though in truth it would have 
been no injustice had he dis- 
inherited so unsatisfactory a 
son. That was the disturbing 
thought at the back of Boswell’s 
mind. The preamble to the 
Entail, an interesting and very 
human statement, though part 
of a legal instrument, ade- 
quately disposes of Boswell’s 
insinuations, and establishes his 
father’s nobility of character. 
It explains the delay, and the 
explanation is simple. Auchin- 
leck had put off making a 
settlement, ‘‘ not having fallen 
upon a plan which gave me 
satisfaction.” 

Five years later Boswell very 
ingeniously arraigns his father 
and stepmother, the latter the 
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bugbear, for their behaviour 
when his delinquency is the 
cause of it. “‘ A stick,” as he 
said himself, “kept always 
moist becomes rotten.” The 
love of wine, which he had 
celebrated in verse, was his 
undoing. With the passing of 
the years he became a prosaic 
drunkard. Paoli, Johnson, and 
others, Temple among them, 
tried to reclaim him, but failed. 
He complains that his father 
is influenced by his second 
wife, and laments that he 
cannot interfere, ‘‘ however 
galling it is to see him estranged 
from me and my family.” 
Temple, who was a water- 
drinker like Johnson, and a 
clergyman, innocently advises 
that he should reason with 
him. This tickled the unhappy 
Boswell, as well it might. “I 
could not help smiling at the 
expostulation which you sug- 
gest to me, to try with my 
father. It would do admir- 
ably with some fathers, but 
it would make mine worse.” 
He is fair, and says a 
word for him. Temple was 
not a perspicacious person. 
Boswell was caught in a web 
of his own weaving. His step- 
mother was not the implacable 
woman he imagined. When 
his wife died, she, a widow, 
was “exceedingly good” to 
one of his daughters left in 
her charge. “ How much better 
is it,” he wrote to Temple, 
“that I am on decent terms 
with that lady.” 

Auchinleck was to live only 
another two years. His great 
strength of body and mind 
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gave way so gradually that to 
himself it was not apparent, 
and he remained on the bench 
after his memory and judg- 
ment were impaired. In this 
state of incipient dotage he 
gave an inconsistent vote in a 
political cause, which offended 
one of his friends. Going up 
to the Bar that gentleman 
said, “ Boswell, what think you 
of your father to-day ? ” “ Sir,” 
he answered, “you and your 
brother have made him a politi- 
cian, and you have not im- 
proved him.” We can forgive 
Boswell much for that. They 
had surprised the old Judge 
into a promise which he would 
not have made when in full 
possession of his faculties. 

He died on the 31st August 
1782. On 24th September 1780, 
Boswell enters in his ‘ Common- 
place Book’: “‘ My father had 
all along so firm, so dry a 
mind, that religious principles, 
however carefully inculcated by 
his father and mother, and 
however constantly they re- 
mained on the surface, never 
incorporated with his thoughts, 
never penetrated into the seat 
of his affections. They were 
a dead range, not a quick-set 
hedge. The fence had a good 
appearance enough, and was 
sufficiently strong ; but it never 
flourished in green luxuriance, 
never blossomed, never bore 
fruit. The ground within, how- 
ever, produced plentiful crops 
of useful exertions as a Judge, 
and improvements as a landed 
gentleman. And let it be con- 
sidered that there may be a 
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fine fence round barren yp. 
profitable land.” The fact that 
this is the opening entry in 
the book may account for the 
stilted language and attempted 
fine writing; and the view 
expressed can be set down to 
the disgruntled condition of 
the writer, who was getting 
into low water. Johnson puts 
the position truly in a letter 
to Boswell on his father’s 
death: “His disposition to 
wards you was undoubtedly 
that of a kind though not ofa 
fond father. Kindness, at least 
actual, is in our power, but 
fondness is not; and if by 
negligence or imprudence you 
had extinguished his fondness, 
he could not at will rekindle it. 
Nothing then remained for you 
but mutual desire of each 
other’s happiness.” 
Boswell’s belief in himself 
was justified in the end, but 
he had nothing to show for it 
until the end. His ambition 
was literary ; he was consumed 
by a desire to be the author of 
a book that would live, and 
this he achieved by a process 
all his own. To his father it 
was an ignoble way. Had 
Auchinleck lived to see the 
‘Life of Johnson’ he would 
have thought it the last humilia 
tion. Boswell’s son, Sir Alex- 
ander, who had a_ poetical 
talent of no ordinary kind and 
an ardent love of literature, 
could not bear to hear the 
work mentioned. The Prince of 
Biographers was to them a kind 
of Sancho Panza, a réle unbe 
fitting a Boswell of Auchinleck! 





STRICTLY HONEST. 


BY HUMFREY JORDAN. 


THERE were only five men 
in the smoking-room, although 
it was within a quarter of an 
hour of lights out. But the 
ship was empty, and she was 
indulging in uncomfortable 
movements, shouldering and 
lurching her way into great 
seas, thrumming and whining 
to the last violence of the south- 
west monsoon. The five men 
sat about a table in a corner, 
and two of them made calcula- 
tions with pencil and paper. 
One of the calculators was of 
the type that rewards the 
casual observer with very little 
information. He was obvi- 
ously nearer forty than thirty, 
shrewd, hard-bitten, and able 
to look after himself; beyond 
that he gave nothing away. 
The other, a boy of twenty- 
five or so, was a Safe bet; the 
subaltern returning home on 
his first leave cried out in 
him for recognition. But as 
he finished his calculations he 
looked a rueful subaltern un- 
successfully attempting to hide 
his dismay. 

The hard-bitten calculator 
put down his pencil and paper 
and turned to the boy. 

“Seventy-two pounds ten ? ”’ 
he asked. “‘ That right ? ” 

“Quite,” the boy answered, 
forcing his smile. ‘‘ My luck 
was damnable.”’ 

The other man gave him a 
quick look. 


“Think so,” he said. 
you insisted on playing.” 

“T’m not complaining about 
that,’ the subaltern declared 
hurriedly. ‘‘But the cards 
were against me all the way.” 

“They weren’t,’ the elder 
man told him, “ but the play 
was.” He tapped the paper 
on the table beside him. “‘ This 
going to cramp your style on 
leave % ” 

“You needn’t worry about 
that,” the boy told him, flush- 
ing. “Tl write you a cheque 
to square things now.” 

He produced a cheque-book 
and a fountain-pen, but though 
he smiled gallantly he did not 
look happy. The elder man 
laughed with genuine amuse- 
ment. 

“You know,” he declared, 
“that you haven’t really the 
air to carry that off. Give me 
an I.0.U. and a fiver a month 
until the debt’s off. You'll 
get more fun out of your leave 
if you do.” 

“But,” the boy protested, 
although he could not keep 
relief from his voice, “ you 
hardly know me.” 

“I know your regiment,” 
the other man told him, “so I 
presume you have a command- 
ing officer who would make you 
squirm if I had to write to 
him that you’d defaulted. Come 
on, England’s infernally expen- 
sive these days; hand over 
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that 1.0.0. and your cheque 
for five pounds.” 

But as the boy began to 
write, muttering thanks, he 
asked him a question abruptly. 

“You're a good man on a 
horse, I’ve heard ? ”’ 

““T’m awfully keen,” the boy 
told him, surprised. 

“So, for some unknown 
reason, am I,” the other re- 
plied. “I long to ride well. 
But where horses are con- 
cerned I’ve neither nerve nor 
knowledge. Would you advise 
me to buy a red coat, subscribe 
to a fashionable pack, and go 
out hunting this winter ? ” 

The boy pushed a cheque 
and a paper across the table, 
and his voice rang comfortable 
and assured. 

“I should advise you not 
to think of it,’”’ he said. 

“Good,” the other man an- 


swered, collecting the papers 
and putting them in his pocket. 
“So you've got a streak of 


sense in you. But, unless 
your parents happen to be 
both rich and foolish, remember 
that what I am about horses 
you are about gambling. 
Neither nerves nor know- 
ledge ! ”’ 

He smiled at the boy, nodded 
to the other three men, and 
went out on deck. The sub- 
altern flushed again, hesitated, 
then asked a question. 

“Did I deserve that?’ he 
demanded. 

And the other three men 
told him emphatically that he 
did. 

“Then,” he said, when they 
had finished with his ignorance 
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of poker, “I'll find Parker, ang 
thank him properly for alloy. 
ing me to pay in instalments,” 

He went out, and the three 
men summoned the steward, 
addressing him by the generic 
name of George, and ordered 9 
final round of drinks. 

** So,”’ said Blackie, a rubber 
planter from the F.M.S., “ that 
is Edward Parker, the Gum 
King, being kindly. I rather 
like his style.” 

“‘T'll admit,’’ Hemming, who 
was going home on _ pension 
from the I.C.S., declared, “ that 
he treated that young fod 
generously. Children oughtnt 
to gamble. But that doesnt 
alter the fact that the man’s 
a scoundrel, a damned scom- 
drel. He laid the foundations 
of his gummy fortune by thiey- 
ing, simple thieving — and 
worse.” 

“In view of the fact that 
your career is over,” Jarrold, 
a lawyer, laughed, “‘ we'll ex 
cuse your want of charity. 
The descent from the seats of 
the heaven-born to a villa in 
Surrey, probably without ser- 
vants, is enough to embitter 
any man. As a matter of cold 
fact Parker is a strictly, I 
might say a meticulously, hon- 
est man.”’ 

But as Hemming commenced 
an indignant denial, the stew- 
ard, who, being a bar steward 
aboard ship, was known # 
George, switched off half the 
lights and called time. The 
three men protested as a matter 
of principle against his action, 
finished their drinks, and went 
out on deck. 
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Leaning over the rails, they 
looked out on the tumbled sea 
and forgot to talk. The moon 
was high, shining on moving 
hills and valleys of wind-swept 
water; but a quarter of a 
mile ahead of the vessel it 
gleamed on an ocean as calm 
as a mirror. They approached 
the edge of the monsoon, ruled 
like a line across the seas, 
and they waited silently. The 
wind blustered round them, 
shaking their thin clothing 
about their limbs, whistling 
and whimpering throughout 
the ship. Then abruptly it 
ceased and the liner shivered, 
steadied herself, and moved 
quietly forward through un- 
troubled waters, with the 
bluster and the violence and 
the noise behind. Having 
passed out of the area of the 
monsoon, having left behind 
them the region of clean winds 
born of the sea, the three men 
immediately complained of the 
heat. 

Hemming moistened a finger 
with his tongue and, holding 
it up, turned it about. 

“Damn!” he declared, “a 
following wind. No air. It'll 
be impossible to sleep in a 
cabin through the Red Sea if 
this lasts.’’ 

“Why try ? ” Blackie asked. 
“Pm going to hump my bed 
on deck forthwith.” 

“Sound scheme,” Jarrold 
agreed. “‘T’ll join you. But 
Tl go one better than that. 
ll yarn you to slumber as 
Well. Hemming is an unbe- 
liever, nourished on official 
scandal and prejudice. I’ll tell 
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you the truth about Parker. 
I happen to know it.” 

“Then,” Hemming stated, 
** you will merely be confirming 
my statement that the man is 
a common thief and worse.” 

** Shall I? ” Jarrold laughed. 

And the three men went to 
their cabins, undressed, and 
fetched up their beds. Lying 
side by side near to the rails, 
looking on the infinite beauty 
of tropic seas in moonlight, 
they talked through much of 
that hot night. And two of 
them heard for the first time 
of the real foundation of those 
rumours which circulated about 
the man who had played poker 
with the subaltern. 


James Parker, father of Ed- 
ward, the Gum King, was the 
son of an English sergeant- 
major in a line regiment. The 
sergeant-major’s time expired 
when his battalion was at 
Poona. He had married an 
English girl three years before 
going on pension, a nursemaid 
who liked India, so he remained 
in the East and got a job as a 
club steward. Their only child, 
James, was, therefore, country 
born, and he grew up in 
complete ignorance of Eng- 
land, but with a knowledge of 
the land of his birth which 
should clearly have made him 
useful in the administration of 
that land. In due course, to 
the considerable satisfaction of 
the ex-sergeant-major and his 
wife, James entered the Pro- 
vincial Service of the Public 
Works Department of India, 
with, it was assumed by his 
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parents, no impediment in the 
way of a great career. The boy 
was intelligent, hard-working, 
and level-headed. It was, his 
father assured his acquaint- 
ance, merely a matter of. time 
before he would be transferred 
to the Imperial Service, and 
then the highest posts in India 
and Burma would be open to 
him. It was, his mother as- 
sured her acquaintance, not 
quite so long a time as her 
husband imagined, for it was 
an absolute certainty that her 
boy’s outstanding merits would 
earn him his transfer before 
others of the same seniority. 
It was, James Parker assured 
both his parents, just as short 
a time as he could make it, 
for he had not the slightest 
intention of being stuck in the 
Provincial Service a day longer 
than he could help; and as 
far as ambition went he was 
made of it. The ex-sergeant- 
major and his wife were still 
in the virulent stage of intro- 
ducing into their conversation 
the phrases, “My son in the 
P.W.D.,” or “My boy in Gov- 
ernment Service,” when plague 
came to their station, and 
within a week of its coming 
they were both dead. 

James Parker, with eleven 
months’ service, took stock of 
his position. He was an orphan 
without a relation in the world 
with whom he was even on 
corresponding terms; he was 
wholly dependent on his pay 
for a living, and could not 
conceivably expect outside as- 
sistance if he got into financial 
difficulties; he was of pure 
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English stock, but he had 
never seen England, and he 
recognised that it would be a 
matter of years before he could 
hope to make acquaintance 
with what he called his native 
land; also he was the son of 
@ warrant officer in the Army, 
and he intended to compete on 
equal terms with the men to 
whom such things as commis- 
sions were an ordinary start, 
not the reward of long and 
exceptional service. He did 
not make the mistake of im- 
agining that the task that he 
had set himself was particu 
larly easy. But he had youth, 
good looks, pride in himself 
and ‘his ability, and a decent 
leavening of prudence. He 
set about his job with enthusi- 
asm; and when his parents 
died he swore to himself that 
he would not go back on them, 
that he would get his transfer 
to the Imperial Service within 
the shortest possible time al- 
lowed by the rules of his 
employment. 

After much thought and con- 
siderable discussion with his 
friends he applied for and 
obtained appointment t 
Burma, fancying that there 
his energy and ambition would 
have a freer run. He went to 
Rangoon comfortably certain 
that he had made a first 
important step. While he was 
employed on odd jobs at the 
Secretariat, pending his being 
sent to a district, he met 
Evelyn Jackson one night ab 
the Pagoda Club, and quarrelled 
with him. That night he Te 
turned to his quarters definitely 
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with himself, wholly 
maware that he had made a 
second and more important 


Het he should be asked to 
the Pagoda Club at all gave 
James Parker considerable satis- 
faction, for he realised that he 
had a long way to go before 
he could hope to obtain right 
of entry to that haunt of the 
dect. That his host should 
have asked Evelyn Jackson to 
dine seemed to him a piece of 
sheer good-fortune. For Jack- 
son, who had passed first into 
the I.0.8. in his year, who was 
accepted as a young man of 
exceptional brilliance destined 
to become a Governor, was a 
person whose acquaintance con- 
ferred distinction. That after 
dinner he, James Parker of 
the Provincial Service, P.W.D., 
should have been able to de- 
monstrate beyond any possi- 
bility of doubt to the assembled 
company that the great young 
man Jackson talked drivel when 
he aired his views on tiger- 
shooting, seemed to him a 
a chance for distinction that 
could only come to some one 
favoured of fortune. So that 
hight James Parker went from 
the Pagoda Club to his quarters 
happily, aware that he had 
been moderate not rude, tem- 
Perate not violent, in face of 
ass ignorance. He remem- 
bered that General Rixlade, 
Whose fame as a shot spread 
over India, had, when appealed 
to, backed his exposure of 
Jackson’s ignorant assurance. 
But his contentment as he 
went to bed was misplaced 
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for in the Pagoda Club he was 
being discussed. 

“Bad break, my boy,” 
General Rixlade declared, “‘ giv- 
ing yourself away like that to 
Fuller’s friend. Apparently he 
knows a bit about tigers. You 
don’t.” 

“‘T won’t do it again, General, 
I promise you,” Jackson an- 
swered. ‘“‘ He—Fuller’s friend 
—what’s his name — Parker, 
fairly flattened me out.” 

“You were asking for it,” 
the General told him. “ All 
the same, I can’t quite see why 
Fuller wants to bring a fellow 
like that here. Provincial Ser- 
vice, P.W.D., they tell me— 
and country born. Son of a 
warrant officer. Not quite in 
the picture, eh? Must drop 
a hint to Fuller.” 

“IT wish you would, sir,” 
Jackson replied with deference. 
“IT know it’s part of the age 
and all that. We've got to 
give every man his chance. 
That’s fixed at home, and ac- 
cepted as wise. But out here— 
its wisdom may be doubted.” 

“May be?” a judge, join- 
ing the group, commented. “I 
should prefer must be.” 

“* Do you imagine the natives 
don’t spot the difference,” 
General Rixlade declaimed. 
** Of course they do.” 

“I’m awfully glad to hear 
you say that, sir,” Jackson 
said, ‘‘ because I’m too junior 
to lay down the law myself. 
But take this fellow Parker— 
nothing on earth will ever make 
him a gentleman.” 

** But,” the judge announced 
weightily, ‘‘ India has depended 
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on gentlemen to rule her. She 
must go on doing it. Here of 
all places you’ve got to think 
of caste.” 

“You young fellows have 
got to bear that in mind,” 
General Rixlade declared with 
Some solemnity. ‘‘When you 
forget it, we lose India.” 

““IT assure you, sir,” Jackson 
answered eagerly, ‘‘ that I shall 
never forget it.” 

Within a week of that con- 
versation at the Pagoda Club 
James Parker was appointed 
to a job at Maymyo, which is 
the hot weather headquarters 
of the Government in Burma, 
and consequently a station 
where a man can attract the 
attention of people of import- 
~ ance. Rumour reached Parker 

that his being sent to Maymyo 
was in some way due to Jack- 
son’s influence. He did not 
really like the man, recognising 
patronage in his manner, but 
judging the appointment a dis- 
tinction, he felt grateful to the 
person who had brought it his 
way. He took up his position 
as Assistant Civil Engineer de- 
termined that, when the hot 
weather came and Government 
House was occupied, people 
should be talking of the ability 
of the young P.W.D. man. 

A month after his arrival 
at Maymyo, long before the 
great ones of the earth con- 
templated moving from Ran- 
goon, James Parker knew that 
his Provincial Service pay 
would not cover his expenses 
in such a station. He prac- 
tised severe economy, and 
earned a reputation for parsi- 
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mony. He gave up all thonght 
of shooting, and was oop. 
sidered unsociable. Trying 
balance his domestic by 

he was glad that no one had 
suggested that he should join 
the Achilles Club, the Maymyp 
haunt of the elect. Befor 
the Government came up he 
had made other discoverig 
than that of the extent 
which his pay would stretch, 
He had found out that a 
reputation for meanness ani 
unsociability would spoil his 
chances, no matter what bis 
professional ability might be 
Also he had become aware 
that such places as the Pagoda 
and the Achilles would never 
offer membership to an English 
man who had never seen Eng. 
land. Dreams of that m™ 
known country began to haut 
him. He knew that, although 
he spoke its tongue, he wa 
outside the conversation of the 
men and women who remel- 
bered it as home. On the eve 
of the arrival of the Gover: 
ment he came to certain cate 
fully considered decisions. I 
order to win he must take 
risks. The strict economy 
which he had practised wa 
something which he could né 
afford. During the hot weathe 
season he must take his prope 
part in the social life of the 
station, giving his good lool 
and his youth and his natunl 
gaiety a chance. Afterwards 
he must apply for some job 
which would give him the 
opportunity to prove his pt 
fessional worth and to save 
money, so that, before ti 
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transfer to the Imperial Service 
came through, he could remove 
the stigma of never having 
seen England. So, with his 
eyes open, he went to the 
moneylenders, and found them 
yery accommodating. 

For three months James 
Parker found life agreeable, 
and hope was high in him. In 
a quiet way he was popular, 
and he got the reputation of 
a first-class shot. Moreover, 
the great personage who ruled 
at Government House spoke 
favourably of his work. Just 
before the Government moved 
back to Rangoon he applied, 
confidently, for a jungle job 
toad-making in the south. 
He had proved that he could 
make roads. His application 
was refused; and he was in- 
formed that young men in 
subordinate services who sought 
to shape their own careers 
were not in favour. He was 
bitterly disappointed and some- 
what puzzled; but he was 
not seriously alarmed. The 
moneylenders were still ac- 
commodating. In the rains 
something like economy would 
be possible. His reputation 
a a@ good road engineer was 
growing. 

But he did not hear a con- 
versation between Evelyn Jack- 
son and his own chief which 
took place in the Achilles Club 
the evening after his applica- 
tion was turned down. 

“I took your advice about 
young Parker,” his chief 
stated, “‘ and refused to recom- 
mend his transfer to Moulmein. 
You're right. We can’t have 
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these Provincial fellows picking 
and choosing.” 

“Of course not,” Jackson 
agreed. ‘‘ Tell me—I’m inter- 
ested in him—how’s he getting 
on?” 

“Well as regards his work. 
Even the L.-G. has noticed 
the improvement in the roads. 
But,” the other laughed, “‘ this 
station is ruinous for a boy 
on his pay. It’s hardly fair.” 

“Keep him here,” Jackson 
advised. “The L.-G. wants 
Maymyo looked after. He 
wouldn’t be pleased to see a 
useful man sent elsewhere. Be- 
sides, it’s a genuine kindness 
to teach the fellow the value 
of money.” 

So Parker’s chief agreed to 
keep him at Maymyo. Not 
because he believed in the 
genuine kindness, but because 
Jackson was the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s secretary, and a 
man whom it was advisable to 
please. 

During the next year James 
Parker worked very hard, both 
at his job and to keep the 
moneylenders accommodating. 
But when the Government re- 
turned once more to Maymyo 
he applied again to be trans- 
ferred to another station. This 
time he did not specify any 
new appointment, but founded 
his application on the plea that 
it was impossible for him to 
live in Maymyo on his pay. 
His application was refused, 
and this time rumours reached 
him that Jackson was somehow 
behind the refusal. But he 


was then too disappointed and 
alarmed to care very much 
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about the reasons; the fact 
was what he had to face. The 
moneylenders were not so ac- 
commodating, and a visit to 
England seemed an impossible 
dream. He hardly concerned 
himself with the fact that 
his friends spoke of him as a 
man abominably treated; but 
he was genuinely terrified at 
the burden of debt with which 
he had loaded himself—a bur- 
den that apparently nothing 
but a miracle could remove. 
Then to the amazement of 
the station, when kindly people 
were beginning to say that 
such a scandal as keeping a 
Provincial Assistant perma- 
nently at Maymyo should be 
brought to the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s notice, James 
Parker nearly accomplished the 
miracle. He married into the 
elect, a daughter of a member 
of the inner circle of the 
heaven-born. His bride was 
the only child of a member 
of the council, and even her 
father could not deny that 
her husband’s good looks 
equalled her own. But that 
obvious fact did not lessen the 
distinguished gentleman’s in- 
dignation. In an age when 
girls paid some attention to 
their parents’ wishes in the 
matter of marriage it was 
considered little short of a 
public scandal that the only 
daughter of a prominent official, 
himself a widower, should de- 
sert her father and her duties 
as his hostess to mairy a 
penniless assistant in the Pro- 
vincial Service, who was not 
a gentleman but was country 
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born. Yet, professing affectig 
and regard for her father, gh 
did marry. Whether she mg. 
ried on account of love, py. 
sion, pity for an attractiy 
and badly treated man, 
because she was moved to the 
step by mixed feelings, hardly 
arises ; she married in face of 
her father’s objections. Whe 
she was married her acquaint. 
ance and his declared that 
James Parker was a made 
that he had secured the backing 
that would help him into th 
positions that lead upward, 
It certainly looked like it, 
Yet, although his father-in-lay 
refused to make his daughter 
an-allowance, the moneylender 
had become amazingly easy to 
handle. 

Very soon after his marriage 
new regulations came into fore 
regarding transfer from the 
Provincial to the Imperial Ser- 
vice. James Parker became 
qualified for immediate transfer 
to the senior service, and applied 
for it. His application for 
transfer was still moving along 
the usual channels, succeii- 
fully because of his backing, 
one may suppose, when his 
father-in-law was killed playing 
polo. His backing removed 
at a critical moment, his tem- 
erity in marrying a daughter 
of the elect still rankling with 
people not personally interested 
in his wife or himself, bis 
application was refused. Als0, 
following his father - in - law’ 
death, the moneylenders altered 
their attitude. Thoroughly 
alarmed at the outlook before 
him, James Parker again ap 
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plied for a less expensive station 
than Maymyo. This time he 
was successful; but before he 
went to an obscure job without 
prospects, he learned that Jack- 
gon was at the back of his want 
of success. He cursed the man 
yolubly in private, but had 
the sense to keep his mouth 
closed about him in public. 

For four years he worked 
ably and hard in his obscure 
station, exhibiting in the re- 
sults of his work proof that 
he was wasted where he was. 
During those four years his 
wife bore him three children— 
a boy, Edward, and two girls. 
In his little obscure station 
he was popular, known as a 
man of fixed good temper, 
keen on his job, ready to give 
what help he could to any- 
body. He was struggling des- 
perately with creditors beyond 
the stage of hiding the fact ; 
but most people considered 
that he bore the racket and 
disappointment of his life better 
than his wife did, that, since 
she had married him with her 
eyes open, she might have made 
4 less discontented showing. 
Regularly during those four 
years he applied for transfer 
to the Imperial Service, and 
although on his record and his 
seniority his transfer was earned, 
his application was regularly 
refused. It became a common- 
Place of gossip that Jackson 
secured the refusals. After 
four years, armed with his 
latest turned-down applica- 
tion, James Parker went to 
Rangoon and interviewed high 
personages. He got no satis- 
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faction beyond appointment to 
a slightly more promising post, 
still in the Provincial Service. 
When he returned from Ran- 
goon, people said that he looked 
dulled and hopeless. But he 
was cheerful and amusing when 
he got to his new job, although 
how he managed it in face 
of professional disappointment, 
financial difficulty, and a wife 
who seemed on the high road 
to being a born nagger, puzzled 
the majority of the station. 
In less than twelve months 
he built a bridge in defiance of 
all sorts of difficulties, both 
physical and human, for he 
handled reluctant labour with 
considerable skill. He was com- 
plimented officially on his work, 
and applied once more for his 
overdue transfer. Well -in- 
formed gossips gave the odds 
this time on his success as ten 
to one, a reasonable certainty. 
But rumour had it that Jack- 
son was still interested in James 
Parker’s career, so the betting 
went back to worse than evens. 
The turning-down of that 
application broke James 
Parker’s spirit. He was still 
cheerful and amusing, when 
duly primed; but he gave up 
all interest in his work. Within 
another year his wife had left 
him, taking her two daughters 
to her people in England. Why 
Parker should have retained his 
son Edward with him was 
something of a mystery. The 
expense of the boy’s keep must 
have been a considerable item 
in the budget of a man who 
possessed creditors and a thirst, 
both eternally unsatisfied. But 
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he did keep the boy with him, 
and fed and clothed the child 
after a fashion. Perhaps the 
thought that his son should see 
England before he did was too 
much for him. Unhappy men 
have queer fancies. Anyhow, 
Edward grew up with his father 
in Burma and forgot his mother 
and his sisters. For they were 
never mentioned in the house- 
hold. When Mrs Parker, re- 
turned to her own kind, wrote 
asking for a divorce, James 
replied by supplying her with 
the evidence which would free 
her. Thereafter he did not 
refer to her or to his daughters. 
He divided his available cash 
between creditors and whisky, 
dragged his son up somehow, 
and met anything like expressed 
sympathy with chilling dis- 
approval. 

When Edward was ten years 


old, James Parker, who sitill 
made formal application once 
a year for transfer to the 
Imperial Service, was moved 
to Sin Byu, a station which 
had the reputation of being 
entirely forgotten by the great 


ones at Rangoon, a proper 
backwater for failures. There 
he remained for several years, 
slowly sinking more deeply into 
the rut of a man marking time 
until he could draw his pen- 
sion, avoiding condemnation for 
inefficiency, but obviously with- 
out any real interest in the im- 
provement of his area. He 
seldom spoke about himself 
or the treatment he had re- 
ceived, and when other Govern- 
ment servants talked bitterly 
about their services he only 
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laughed. Normally he wy 
placid and good-tempered, with 
a decent sense of humour eyg 
when fuddled with drink. 
spite of the fact that he oop. 
sumed as much whisky ag fp 
could obtain, he never became 
bloated in appearance or log 
his good looks. It was th 
rarest of sights to see him 
drunk, rarer still to see him 
absolutely sober. As the yean 
passed he ceased to command 
any respect, but he manage 
to avoid arousing disgust, 
When, as happened occasion 
ally, his sodden brain cleared 
itself for a moment or two from 
the clouds that usually @ 
wrapped it, decent people wer 
moved to acute pity at sight 
of the high quality which ha 
gone so utterly to waste. Give 
a reasonable chance, he could 
80 obviously have gone 
instead of down. 

Soon after he arrived in Sn 
Byu a lucky speculation in tm 
shares enabled him to get ite 
of the moneylenders who had 
brought him and his son to the 
stage of under nourishme. 
He had the sense not to involve 
himself with them again; but 
even withcut being bled # 
their hands he was desperately 
poor, since promotion as wél 
as transfer now passed him 
by. Also his drink bill @ 
creased considerably when It 
no longer had to pay @ 
tant interest on loans. 5 
his lucky speculation did give 
him a chance to satisfy # 
part a hobby that had almost 
assumed the proportions of # 
passion. He was able to bi 
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pooks—books about London. 
Beyond the six weeks’ old 
English papers and magazines 
at the Club and the week old 
Rangoon newspaper he did not 
trouble about other reading ; 
but he would go so far as to 
shorten his ration of whisky 
in order to purchase some 
yolume dealing with the his- 
tory or description of the capital 
of England, which, by then he 
had realised, he would never 
see. He was a good customer 
to certain second-hand book- 
sellers beside the Thames ; but 
in their offices the man who 
sent recurrent orders from an 
obscure address in Lower 
Burma was recognised as a 
me-subject buyer, who could 
not be tempted from his chosen 
field. 

James Parker, pallid, emaci- 
ated, rotten with fever, a com- 
plete stranger to anything but 
tropic heat, looking forward to 
no Other home than some bare 
and comfortless bungalow whose 
oly decent furnishing should 
bedamp-proof bookcases, would 
make an attempt, when a new 
volume about London reached 
him, to keep his brain reason- 
ably clear of the fog of alcohol 
mtil he had absorbed all that 
the book had to tell him. He 
would deny himself such con- 
Vivialities as his derelict station 

when a parcel had come 

ftom England. His knowledge 
of the English capital was 
ingular. He could, and some- 
times did, describe the shortest 
tab route between two obscure 
on opposite ‘sides of 

the metropolis. He knew the 
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history, appearance, and situa- 
tion of all the principal build- 
ings, and of many unrecognised 
except by antiquaries; on 
such matters as the addresses 
of shops, theatres, restaurants, 
and famous inns he was never 
at fault. When demolition took 
place and a new street made its 
appearance, he could name the 
landmarks that had passed 
away. No picture or illustra- 
tion of London ever seemed 
to him a thing to be treated 
casually ; he would sit for half 
an hour studying an illustrated 
advertisement of the interior 
of a famous restaurant until he 
had the details of the decora- 
tion by heart. Kindly people 
would let him bore them with 
his detailed but unreal know- 
ledge. Strangers coming to 
Sin Byu, people ignorant of the 
fact that he had never seen 
England, were startled at the 
way he held them to talk about 
London. Judging the man too 
poor to afford leave, they were 
amazed at the strength of what 
they imagined to be nostalgia. 
Yet, when in that hot damp 
land James Parker was riding 
his hobby with unrelenting ver- 
bosity, should any one mention 
such things as the feel of a 
London fog, or the lamp shine 
on wet pavements in the twi- 
light of a November afternoon, 
or the breath of public-houses 
and fried-fish shops in the 
Whitechapel Road, a look of 
hopelessness would show for a 
moment in his eyes. He would 
become silent, and his thirst 
would demand immediate satis- 
faction. 
N 
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Besides whisky and books con- 
cerning London, James Parker 
had one other considerable in- 
terest in life. He was a first- 
class shot, with a queer instinct 
for finding game in the thickest 
jungle. When it had become 
apparent that the interest of 
Mr Evelyn Jackson and his 
own fondness for drink were 
effectual barriers to his progress 
in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, there seemed a sporting 
chance that he might find 
favour in the sight of the elect 
as a shikari. Great people 
came to the Sin Byu area to 
shoot in its virgin forests. 
James Parker was clearly the 
man to show them the sport 
they sought. His friends urged 
him to get a grip upon the 
opportunity offered; and he 
did manage one shoot for the 
great ones with considerable 
success. There were rumours 
that his transfer to the Im- 
perial Service would now go 
through, and that he would 
find a good billet as unofficial 
organiser of the shoots of the 
very highest. But his re- 
habilitation in official favour 
had been too long delayed. 
The important personages who 
came to Sin Byu for the second 
shoot which he was instructed 
to arrange missed rhinoceros 
to which he led them with 
great skill. He lost his temper 
at the feeble display, which 
was foolish; and he lost in- 
terest in the shoot, which was 
worse. It became apparent 
that whisky attracted him more 
than shepherding indifferent 
shots. When Evelyn Jackson 
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heard of the failure of his 
second shoot, he smiled ang 
shrugged his shoulders. But 
of James Parker’s ability, whe 
sober and interested, to find 
and kill big game there wag 
never any question. 

So in the forgotten station 
of Sin Byu, in an atmosphere 
of high promise that had some 
how just miscarried, in poverty, 
in surroundings more than 4 
little sordid, in a climate recog: 
nised as bad, Edward Parker 
lived for six years with his 
father. 

During that time he wa 
twice sent to school, to estab 
lishments near Rangoon. Qn 
the first occasion he was e 
pelled after a year as being 
altogether incorrigible ; on the 
second he was returned after 
two terms as his fees were 
in arrear. Thereafter Jame 
undertook the boy’s education, 
supplying him at irregular m- 
tervals with knowledge that 
was undoubtedly useful. At 
fourteen Edward was a good 
shot and an excellent tracket 
of game. He spoke, besides 
English, Hindustani and several 
dialects of Burmese. He hada 
sound elementary acquaintant 
with mathematics and a diffuse 
theoretical knowledge of the 
topography of the Oity d 
London. At fifteen he was # 
good a shot as his father, knew 
@ considerable amount 00 
the hidden ways of minilg 
ventures and other co 
enterprises in the area, and had 
realised that habitual topilg 
should be avoided. At sixted, 
when he left Sin Byu, he 
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9 brilliant shikari; had an 
instinct for discovering the weak 
spots in the mushroom under- 
takings in which his father 
was occasionally tempted to 
week fortune; and, in the 
emmon phrase, knew more 
about life than most boys of 


twenty-five. 
He appeared genuinely fond 
of his father; and, though 


he would criticise other people 
in the station with singular 
shrewdness and indiscretion, he 
seemed to respect him. James, 
on the other hand, was scarcely 
indulgent to his son; easy- 
ging and good-natured to- 
wards the rest of the world, 
he was a heavy-handed dis- 
diplinarian as regards the boy. 
It was confidently asserted by 
gossips that, when the whisky 
bottle was temporarily empty 
and there were no unread books 
m London to hand, James 
would flog the boy by way of 
passing the time usefully. It 
was @ simple fact that a thrash- 
ing, and a sound one, was the 
almost invariable result of 
Hdward having incurred his 
father’s displeasure. Yet the 
boy did not appear to resent 
the treatment; and not even 
the most soft-hearted white 
woman in the station could 
point to anything but good 
Tesults. If he were hard- 
med or brutalised, Edward 
hid the fact successfully. He 
was shrewd and outspoken far 
beyond his age, but he had 
very pleasant manners, and 
Was trained never to give an 
opinion for which he had not 
been asked. When asked, how- 
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ever, he usually astonished and 
sometimes scandalised those 
who had expected the answer 
of a child. 

Except in the matter of 
whisky and bookcases there 
was nothing lavish about the 
Parker household. Its char- 
acteristic note was sordid pov- 
erty. The native servants, who 
were always being changed, 
were the cheapest, and, there- 
fore, the least efficient of a 
bad local market; the food, 
since James Parker drank in 
preference to eating, was in- 
variably poor; the bungalow 
was scantily furnished with 
necessities bought second-hand 
at auctions when people left 
the station. Before Edward 
was fourteen James had ceased 
to entertain in his own house. 
He was asked out with regu- 
larity, but visitors very rarely 
sat on his verandah and never 
at his table. Sometimes men 
looked in, never women. It 
became known that he pre- 
ferred to meet his social obliga- 
tions by standing drinks at the 
Club. Kindly people asked 
Edward out a good deal. He 
always behaved well, was amus- 
ing and animated in a quiet 
fashion, and never overstayed 
his welcome. So far as a boy 
of his age could be, he was a 
popular guest in the station. 
When his father was a fellow 
guest he was always more 
silent than when he was not; 
but at any time he had a trick 
of sitting silent, encouraging 
the conversation of his seniors 
with a quick smile or an eager 
question, desiring apparently 
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to listen and observe rather 
than talk. So the contrast 
between his own home and the 
homes of the white people 
whom he visited could not 
have escaped him. In other 
people’s houses he would mix 
with people who were doing 
their life’s work in a foreign 
land with an eye always fixed 
on the day when that work 
should be finished and they 
should go back for good to 
the country from which they 
came. In his father’s house 
he lived with a man-who had 
ceased even to simulate in- 
terest in his life’s work, who 
seemed to hug the rags of his 
white man’s pride about him 
by reading of a land from 
which he had not come, to 
which he could not go. And 
the outward expression of that 
fundamental difference in his 
home to the others seemed to 
be the contrast between small 
habits and customs said to be 
of England, little matters of 
routine and behaviour which 
added a subtle flavour to life, 
and a sordid existence of eating 
and sleeping without regrets 
for a lost past or hopes for a 
planned future. Perceiving the 
degree by which his home fell 
short of other European homes 
in the station, Edward Parker 
never wavered in his loyalty 
or affection towards his father. 
James knocked him about; 
James was steadily settling 
into a drunken waster, probably 
exceedingly unpleasant in his 
domestic habits; James was 
an object of pity to the kindly, 
but progressively less of a 
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welcome companion to any 
but the confirmed supporter 
of the bar at the Club; ye 
Edward would flame into jp. 
dignation at the smallest hint 
of criticism of his parent. Jy 
view of his sternness in publig 
and his frequent violence iy 
private towards his boy, it is 
difficult to understand the fom- 
dation of Edward’s affection; 
but it was obvious to the whole 
station that the foundation 
was secure. Neither drunken 
habits, nor failure, nor th 
inevitable oncoming of social 
ostracism could affect it. Yet 
the real cause of that undis 
mayed affection was a secret 
which neither the man nor the 
boy ever divulged. 

When Edward was nearing 
sixteen, and James had arrived 
at the stage when a chance 
caller at nine in the moming 
would almost certainly find 
him with the whisky bottle, 
people began to urge that the 
boy should be given a chance 
to do something. For a long 
time James refused to listen 
to such talk ; then, apparently 
on impulse, acted. <A cargo 
tramp was lying at the anchor 
age at the mouth of the rivet, 
loading. She was bound, after 
two calls in India, for London; 
but was short-handed, having 
left four of her crew at Sing 
pore in hospital. James inte 
viewed the captain, and go 
him to ship Edward as a boy. 
He made the arrangement ome 
night in the Club, and took the 
lad down-river in a launch next 
morning. 

Green, a mine manager, well 
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with them. He was not an 
imaginative man, but he de- 
dared afterwards that the spec- 
tacle of the father and son 
upset him. Most of the way 
James talked feverishly about 
the places in London which 
were most worth visiting ; occa- 
sionally he desisted in order to 
abuse the boy for not taking 
an intelligent interest in what 
he was saying. Edward smiled 
the same fixed smile at the 
talk of London or the abuse. 
Neither of them ate any lunch 
on the trip down-river, and 
James had actually forgotten 
to bring whisky with him. 
Arrived at the ship Edward 
was handed over to the mate. 
Green afterwards declared that 
the boy looked extraordinarily 
thin and pale and slight by 
contrast with the burly red- 
haired sailor with a north- 
country accent who took him 
in charge; he seemed more 
like a child who wanted a 
nurse. James went to the 
captain’s cabin and drank with 
him, and signed certain papers 
in connection with his son. 
Then the mate went to the 
forecastle head and the captain 
to the bridge, and the ship was 
teady to weigh anchor. Ed- 
ward came to the head of the 
accommodation ladder to say 
good-bye to his father, and the 
two stood staring at each other, 
completely at a loss. Green 
said that both their faces were 
drawn, and that they seemed 
like people faced with some 
qisis, aware of it, but with 
their faculties numbed. They 
stood like that, silent, for a 
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moment or two. Then the 
captain’s voice sounded from 
the bridge, and his tone was 
kindly. 

“Come on, Mr Parker,” he 
said, ‘‘ we'll look after your 
lad. But I mustn’t miss my 
tide.” 

James Parker started, Green 
declared, violently, and spoke 
to his son. 

*You’ve got your chance,” 
he said, his voice shaking. 

“Tl use it, dad,” the boy 
answered, almost in a whisper. 

That was all. They did not 
shake hands or bid each other 
any formal farewell; they did 
not wish each other luck ; they 
did not mention the prospect 
of future meeting. James 
turned abruptly and went down 
the ladder into the launch; 
Edward went to the mate on 
the forecastle head. The ship 
weighed anchor and moved 
down -river; but the small 
figure standing by the winch 
in the bows did not turn or 
wave a hand, and the man in 
the launch went straight into 
the cabin and sat there smok- 
ing. 

James Parker maintained a 
complete silence most of the 
way back to Sin Byu. Once, 
thinking that he required cheer- 
ing, Green tried to drag him 
into conversation; but the 
result did not encourage him 
to continue the effort. He 
said something about shooting, 
and James Parker appeared to 
listen to the remark. But he 
replied— 

** He had to have his chance 
soon. So I gave it him.” 
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After that Green left him 
alone. 

“Tf he thinks it’s a chance,” 
he explained in the Club that 
night, “‘then I suppose some- 
body is pleased. But it’s not 
exactly my idea of a good start 
in life for a boy. Of course, 
Parker is mad on the subject 
of seeing England, thinks that’s 
sufficient to make anybody. 
But, I tell you, those two 
didn’t like leaving each other. 
Made me damned uncomfort- 
able the way they stared at 
each other.” 

That same night James 
Parker dined with the Whites. 
White was the local shipping 
agent, and a fellow ready to 
give anyone a helping hand ; 
his wife was a placid mountain 
of a woman, always prepared 
to take any sick bachelor into 
her bungalow and nurse him. 
The pair had thought the occa- 
sion a good one on which to 
prevent Parker spending a 
lonely evening, although every 
one had pointed out to them 
that he would almost certainly 
be very drunk. When he 
arrived it was obvious that 
he had been drinking pretty 
heavily ; but, although he was 
rather inclined to fall over the 
furniture, his brain seemed 
clearer than usual. At first 
he was taciturn; but Mrs 
White led him on to talk about 
his son, and he became quite 
voluble. He explained that 
he did not expect assistance 
from the boy’s mother, and 
that he had given Edward 
particular instructions not to 
seek any from her. He had, 
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he declared with a strange 
ring of pride in his voice, a 
friend in London, a_ business 
man, who would take the boy 
into his office. That would be 
the first step towards his gue- 
cess in England. Nobody at 
that dinner on that hot night 
in that forgotten station in 
Burma attempted to suggest 
that success was difficult in 
England for the half-educated 
and wholly untrained. How- 
ever, Mrs White, a practical 
woman, sought information 
about details. 

“* [suppose,”’ she asked, “ you 
didn’t give Edward too much 
money? That boy of yours 
might want to see life at 
some of the places where his 
ship calls.” 

** He would want to,” Parker 
corrected her. ‘‘ But he won't 
have any money to see it with.” 

* You made the old man his 
banker, I imagine,” White said. 

“I thought of everything,” 
Parker insisted with bibulous 
pride. ‘‘ When Edward gets 
to London he will go straight 
from the Albert Docks to my 
friend’s office in Queen Victoria 
Street. I told him to take 4 
cab, as he does not know 
London. I wrote down for 
him what the fare will be and 
what tip to give the driver. 
Of course, he is working his 
passage, and does not eam 
any pay. But when he leaves 
the ship for the office, not 
before, the captain will hand 
him two pounds ten shillings 
in English gold and silver.” 

“Two pounds ten!” White 
gasped, standing on his veral- 
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dah with a decanter of whisky 
too startled to con- 
tinue helping his guest. 

“Ample!” Parker insisted. 
“My friend will not fail me. 
Bdward can easily live on 
two pounds ten until he draws 
his first week’s pay. Easily.” 

“But, bless the man,” Mrs 
White declared comfortably, 
“he’s forgotten clothes.” 

“Clothes!” James Parker 
repeated, annoyed. “‘ The boy 
has plenty of clothes already. 
I’ve never kept him in rags.” 

Then at the embarrassment 
in the others’ faces his manner 
altered. Horror came into his 
eyes. He seemed to shrivel 
and collapse, sitting in his 
chair like a man with no more 
pride or self-esteem left in him. 

“The cold!” he muttered. 
“Td forgotten the cold. My 
God, oh my God.” 

But of the maudlin break- 
down which followed, neither 
White nor his wife nor James 
Parker himself ever spoke. Yet 
this failure on his part to 
realise that the climate of 
England was something dif- 
ferent to any that he had 
éver known affected Parker 
considerably. For weeks he 
was gloomy and depressed, 
wholly unable to amuse or be 
amused, a figure whom even 
the most kindly attempted to 
avoid. When, however, two 
letters reached him from Lon- 
don, one from his friend and 
one from Edward, he reacted 
surprisingly. He became again 
& popular figure; he drank 
considerably less ; he even ex- 
hibited a certain amount of 


energy in the conduct of his 
job. And his entire acquaint- 
ance were resigned to hearing 
the phrase, “‘ My boy in busi- 
ness in London,” grossly over- 
worked. 

With interest in his life 
again, it appeared almost pos- 
sible that James Parker would 
turn from the ways of a waster. 
He actually began to picture 
a future, an end for which he 
could work, a day when he 
should leave the East and live 
in England near to a prosperous 
citizen of London, his son. 
Tt was during this period, 
which lasted some months, that 
the man who was then Deputy 
Commissioner at Sin Byu, a 
fellow with some influence and 
a sense of justice, took up 
James Parker’s cause. He got 
him to apply again for transfer 
to the Imperial Service, and 
backed the application by all 
the subterranean means he 
could command. Owing to 
Evelyn Jackson’s continued in- 
terest, the application met its 
accustomed fate. James Parker 
was resigned, and expressed no 
astonishment; but the D.C. 
refused to leave it at that. He 
got to work again, and man- 
aged to arrange that certain 
high personages should visit 
Sin Byu for the purpose of 
deciding whether the unfavour- 
able opinion which the au- 
thorities had formed of Parker 
was really justified. With 
Parker he was equally active. 
He pointed out that when he 
retired to England he would 
not wish to sponge entirely on 
his son. Here was the chance 
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of a reasonable pension at last. 
James Parker responded with 
a noble effort; he became 
teetotal, realising that for him 
there could be no half-way 
house in the matter of alcohol. 
He suffered abominably, but 
for three months he stuck to 
it. And the D.C. informed his 
intimate friends that an infernal 
injustice was about to cease. 

The terms of the arrangement 
which the D.C. had settled 
with the high personages were 
that Parker should not be in- 
formed beforehand of their ar- 
rival to vet him, and that their 
first meeting with him should 
be informal. The great ones 
arrived by the mail boat, and 
before the D.C. went off in 
the launch to meet them at 
the anchorage he saw Parker 
going to his office, a lean worn 
figure, but neither shaky nor 
sodden. So he set off down- 
river confident of success. 

The mail arrived at Sin Byu 
early that afternoon. James 
Parker received a letter with 
the London postmark from his 
son, and took it to his bungalow 
to read. It was a long letter, 
and quite clearly expressed. 
Edward informed his father 
that he hated London. It was, 
he said, cold and dreary; the 
people in it. hurried silently 
about their business, gloomy 
and suspicious; there was no 
laughter or chatter in the place. 
He could not stand the im- 
prisonment of tall begrimed 
buildings, and when the sun 
shone the city was only half 
lit. He had found another 
job as assistant storekeeper to 
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a trading company in West 
Africa. He sailed in a week for 
warmth and light and a lang 
that he could understand. |; 
was a good billet, and he would 
work his way up. 

To James Parker, as he read 
that letter, the future ceased 
to have meaning; his vision 
faded ; he saw that he would 
not live in London, the father 
of one of its prosperous citizens, 

When some two hours later 
the D.C. and the high person- 
ages called on him he met 
them with beaming smiles and 
an odour of whisky that would 
have stupefied a mosquito be- 
fore it could bite. 

“Come in, come in,” he 
called; the most genial of hosts. 
“Sit down. It looks as though 
a spot apiece wouldn’t do you 
any harm.”’ 

But the great ones remained 
standing and declined drink. 

** Well,’’ Parker told them, 
with high good- humour, “if 
you won’t, I will.” And 
he helped himself to a three- 
finger peg, he questioned them. 
‘“What’s your trouble this 
time ? ” he demanded. ‘“ Want 
a pot at the larger cats or may- 
be one of the pachyderms? 
I'll find ’em for you, only for 
God’s sake try to hit them.” 

The highest of the high per- 
sonages assumed a pose of 
extreme dignity ; he stood very 
upright, but he was very stout. 

‘“‘'That,”’ he declared, “ was 
not the object of our visit.” 

“No?” said James Parker 
unabashed. 

Then something in the great 
man’s appearance attracted his 
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smiling attention. He hic- 
coughed loudly, and stretched 
out a finger, pointing. 

“Gad, my dear fellow,” he 
declared, laughing boisterously, 
“if you were an unmarried 
lady that figure of yours would 
take some explaining, wouldn’t 
it!” 

As the D.C. stated later, you 
ean’t face odds like that. 

So, practically speaking, the 
eareer of James Parker finished. 
He remained at Sin Byu for 
another six years in the service 
of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, but that was simply 
because certain kindly people 
threatened to have the whole 
story of his official career re- 
surrected if he were dismissed, 
and to make a real scandal 
about it. But at the end of 
six years Mr Evelyn Jackson’s 
wal for purging Government 
service of inefficiency enabled 
him to obtain the retirement 
of a drunken servant. There 
was @ minor scandal about ac- 
counts, and an inquiry. James 
Parker was acquitted of any 
fraudulent intention, but judged 
guilty of such laxity in super- 
vising his clerks as amounted 
to criminal neglect. Faced, 
chiefly on account of Jackson’s 
influence at the Secretariat, 
with the choice between prose- 
cution or resignation, he re- 
signed his appointment with- 
out a pension. For six months 
he existed somehow, in Ran- 
g00n and Moulmein, mainly 
on the charity of old acquaint- 
ances who made occasional odd 
jobs for him. Edward, then 
working in Siam, obtained leave 
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and came to his father. James, 
in the direst want, died of 
pneumonia a week after the 
boy arrived. But before he 
became unconscious he seemed 
to enjoy questioning his son 
about London. 

Edward, who was then not 
quite twenty-three, went from 
Moulmein, where his father 
died, to Rangoon before he re- 
turned to Siam. He managed 
to obtain an interview with 
Mr Evelyn Jackson. As he 
sat in a chair facing the great 
man in his cool and airy office 
in the Secretariat, Edward 
Parker clenched his hands to- 
gether on his knees. 

“What can I do for you?” 
Mr Jackson inquired, with his 
habitual smoothness, glancing 
at the strip of paper beside 
him on which the boy’s name 
was written. 

** My father is dead,” Edward 
Parker stated abruptly. 

“Tm sorry,” Mr Jackson 
replied politely. “‘ Parker? I 
know several. Who was your 
father ? ”’ 

** James,’ the boy answered, 
“late P.W.D.” 

“Ah!” said Mr Jackson, 
frowning. ‘‘I remember, a 
most unfortunate case.” 

** Why did you hate him ? ” 

The boy’s voice was high 
and shaky. Mr Jackson placed 
a finger on the button of an 
electric bell beneath his writing- 
table. 

““T regret,” he declared in- 
dulgently, “‘that either you 
or your late father should have 
mistaken duty for hate.” 

Then Edward Parker sprang 
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to his feet, an active and 
vigorous figure; and Mr Jack- 
son, smiling slightly, pressed 
his bell button. 

“You stinking swine,’ the 
boy shouted. ‘ You slimy 
little sod. I'll alter the shape 
of your smug face for you. 
py | Se 

He stopped abruptly and 
glared ; for on either side of 
him, arrived silently on bare 
feet, stood a tall chuprassi in 
white and scarlet and gold. 

Mr Evelyn Jackson smiled at 
him composedly. 

“It would be such an un- 
dignified exit, wouldn’t it ? ’ he 
said. 

Edward Parker muttered 
something which sounded like 
“You wait,’’ turned abruptly, 
and went out of the office. 
Mr Evelyn Jackson, still smiling 
composedly, pulled a file of 
papers towards him. 

From Siam, Edward Parker 
went to Singapore ; from Singa- 
pore back to the west coast of 
Africa ; from Africa to Brazil, 
where he first made acquaint- 
ance with gum. He seemed 
to have a nose for discovering 
people willing to employ him 
in better jobs in different parts 
of the world, and an instinct 
for avoiding anything without 
a future. When he passed on 
to a new billet he always 
carried good chits with him ; 
and before he was twenty-five 
he was used to being told 
that people were sorry to lose 
him. Organisation was his 
speciality ; but he realised that 
unless he could produce un- 
deniable proof of having suc- 
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cessfully organised the working 
schemes of various businesses 
in various tropical countrigg 
he could not expect his knoyw- 
ledge to counterbalance his 
lack of capital. So he sought 
variety in experience. When 
he first made the acquaintance 
of gum he was attracted, be. 
cause forests and what may 
come out of them had always 
appealed to him. When the 
war broke out he was in 
London purchasing machinery 
for the Brazilian gum business, 
He was then twenty-nine, had 
been learning to organise busi- 
ness undertakings for thirteen 
years, and had got to within 
sight of being offered a partner- 
ship. On the fifth day of the 
war he had wound up his 
affairs in London, infuriated 
his employers in Brazil by his 
resignation, and was a private 
in the infantry. 

At the Armistice he held 4 
temporary commission a8 4 
lieutenant-colonel, but had been 
commanding an infantry bu- 
gade for some weeks. Besides 
experiences which before the 
war he would have regarded a8 
fantastic, although he had led 
a wandering life, he had ae 
quired the D.C.M., the D.8.0, 
and a useful knowledge of the 
business methods of Goverl- 
ment service. He regarded 
the latter acquisition as likely 
to be of the most practical 
use to him. So when he found 
himself in London, a civilian 
again, one of a considerable 
band of men permitted to us 
the title of lieutenant-colonel 
with a few hundred pounds wat 
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ity in his bank and an 
son to be found, he 
gave this matter of his know- 
ledge of Government business 
methods deep consideration. 

A week after his return to 
civilian life he had booked a 

to Rangoon, and he 
was waiting for his boat to sail 
when he ran across a man with 
whom he had worked in the 
Brazilian gum business. This 
man, Renton, had been a tech- 
nical expert. When they met 
in Piccadilly he had the right 
to use the title of major and 
@ proportionally smaller war 
gratuity in his bank, but was 
otherwise situated as Edward 
Parker. He said that the 
Brazilian gum business, which 
was an English company, would 
not hear of re-employing the 
man who had left it for the 
amy. He had made inquiries 
at their London office. Yet 
it was gum or nothing for him, 
for in a world overcrowded 
with men seeking jobs he 
had no other qualification to 
offer. 

Edward Parker declared that 
he had arrived at the conclu- 
sion, before he met Renton, 
that it was gum or nothing for 
him, anyhow for a time. So 
the pair dined together, and 
talked afterwards long into the 
hight. 

“You're quite right about 
the opening,’’ Renton summed 
Wp before they parted. ‘If 
youre right about the stuff, 
there’s a fortune waiting. Are 
you ? ” 

“Tam,” Parker told him. 
“And the supply ? ” 
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** Ample. 
at all.” 

“* Quite certain ? ” 

“Quite,” Parker insisted. 
““Remember I lived years in 
the place. My father lost a 
little money in a hopelessly 
run show that tried to exploit 
the same idea. I’ve tracked 
game all over the area, and 
I haven’t forgotten that he 
and I discovered for ourselves 
that the supply was wonder- 
ful. That’s why he had his 
little flutter.”’ 

“Good,” Renton answered, 
staring ahead of him. “I 
know you're not the man to 
make a mistake in your esti- 
mate of the costs of extraction. 
Buti”? 

“* Well, get on with it, man,” 
Parker laughed. 

“We've got about twelve 
hundred pounds between us,” 
Renton argued. “Say a thou- 
sand to play with when we’ve 
paid our fares. We may just 
scrape through on that. But 
we shan’t have any margin. 
You don’t know yet what 
royalty the Government out 
there may fix.” 

“IT don’t,” Parker agreed, 
leaning forward eagerly. ‘‘ But 
as we certainly haven’t suffi- 
cient capital to pay any royal- 
ties at the beginning, the point 
isn’t worth considering. For 
private reasons, which I'll keep 
to myself, I have always hoped 
that some day I might get the 
authorities in Burma, or cer- 
tain of them, to help me. I 
fancy they are going to be of 
assistance to us now, possibly 
without knowing it.” 
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Renton looked at Parker, and 
laughed. 

“Prison at the end of the 
enterprise is barred,’ he de- 
clared. 

** Absolutely,’ Parker an- 
swered. ‘Are you coming 
in g 33 

Renton did not hesitate. 

“Yes,” he said. “It’s as 
good a gamble as any other and 
better than most.” 

Next morning he, too, booked 
a passage for Rangoon, and that 
afternoon signed a deed of 
partnership, which both men 
insisted upon having very care- 
fully prepared. 

In Rangoon Renton inter- 
viewed the officials at the 
Secretariat, and obtained a 
lease to work a certain area of 
the Sin Byu forests. Parker, 
@ man with a common name, 
the officials gathered, was a 
sleeping partner; but they 
showed no interest in him. 
Tin, it appeared, was the 
primary object of the under- 
taking, with possibly a small 
side-line in bamboos, and, of 
course, anything else which 
might prove marketable, if 
things went well. The officials 
made it quite clear to Renton 
that airy talk about anything 
else could not be tolerated. 
When he pleaded that he 
merely wished to provide for 
the possible development of 
the undertaking, but could not 
forecast the future precisely, 
they drew up a formidable 
list of forest products, including 
gum, and set the amount of 
royalty payable for its extrac- 
tion opposite each item. Be- 
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yond a casual statement that 
some things seemed expensive 
and others cheap, Renton made 
no comment on this list. But 
he got involved in lengthy dig. 
cussion over the clauses in the 
lease dealing with the payment 
of royalties, and managed to 
get a certain vagueness in their 
wording. Indeed, he seemed 
a rather vague person; and 
the two officials who had most 
to do with him agreed together 
that the enterprise which he 
conducted was hardly likely to 
developimportantly. However, 
they had prudently provided 
for every contingency. 

The lease signed, Renton 
went to Sin Byu, accompanied 
by his assistant, Edward Smiles. 
For Parker insisted on using 
another name. 

“Tt is,” he said, “ eighteen 
years or so since I left the place, 
and there won’t be any of the 
old white people there to recog- 
nise me. But the name may 
be remembered, and I want to 
be taken for a new-comer. 
Naturally some of the natives 
will know me; they never for- 
get any one. But in their way 
they are not bad sorts, and they 
liked my father. They'll keep 
their mouths shut if I tell them 
to.” 

So Renton and his official 
assistant, Edward Smiles, 
settled down on their conces 
sion sixty miles north, and wee 
not often in Sin Byu. Whe 
they did appear in the Ol 
they were popular; but most 
people considered that theif 
efforts to scratch tin out of 
tropic hillside for a living we 
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hardly likely to last long. They 
worked,’ however, extremely 
hard, isolated by two days’ 
walk from their nearest white 
neighbours. But for the first 
three months Renton was dis- 
tinctly nervous. 

“Tt’s too damned easy,” he 
declared. ‘‘ There must be a 
crab to it somewhere. The 
stuff’s here right enough, and 
the quality is right. The ex- 
traction is easier than I thought. 
If it were all plain sailing we 
should be marketing the gum 
in six months, and floating a 


. perfectly sound company in a 


year. But it’s not; there’s 
bound to be a hitch some- 
where.” 

Edward Parker, lolling in a 
canvas chair in front of the 
mess tent of their headquarters 
camp, saw the moonlight bright 
on the forest about him, and 
listened for a little while to the 
subdued noises of the night. 
He mopped his face and neck 
with his handkerchief, and filled 
a pipe slowly, for it was very 
hot. 

“On my right,” he answered, 
ginning, ‘“‘there is Siam, a 
little distance away, but with 
al unguarded frontier. On my 
left, at about the same distance, 
is an excellent natural anchor- 
age with no one to worry about 
the ships that care to use it. 
In the line along which my legs 
are stretched there is a way, 
for energetic people, into Upper 
Burma, and somewhere behind 
my head there is a river which, 
although it happens eventually 
to pass through Sin Byu, is 
tot much worried by Customs 


officials. If you want a better 
pitch for smugglers, you’re in- 
fernally hard to please.” 

“The smuggling is easy 
enough,” Renton agreed, busy 
cleaning his gun. “I believe 
we could remove half the land- 
scape without it being missed 
for several years. But my 
point is, when we exchange the 
réle of smugglers for that of 
company directors, it’s bound 
to come out that we obtained 
and sold the stuff which proved 
our case without paying for it.” 

“ That,” said Parker, scratch- 
ing his ankles vigorously, “is 
what cultured people call a 
truism.” 

‘Perhaps,’ Renton answered, 
scratching too. ‘Damn these 
mosquitoes—but what about 
it?” 

“We're sorry,’ Parker ex- 
plained. ‘‘ We regret the error. 
We shall take the necessary 
steps to ensure that nothing 
of the sort occurs again. And 
we pay up what we owe for 
royalties in the past, providing 
audited accounts for what we 
have sold to show that there 
is no deception.”’ 

“Too thin, by a long way,” 
Renton protested. 

“Did the war make no im- 
pression on you?” Parker 
asked in astonishment. ‘‘ Have 
you forgotten what happened 
when there was a useful de- 
ficiency ? ” 

“Enemy shell fire,’ Renton 
declared promptly. 

“Fool,” Parker told him, 
“Tm not thinking of stores 
or documents. Money! You 
surely weren’t the only com- 
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pany commander in the British 
Army who sooner or later 
didn’t strike a deficiency.” 

Renton smiled at the moonlit 
forest reminiscently, but his 
smile was doubtful. 

“Once, before the Somme,”’ 
he said, “I gave the orderly 
officer a receipt for the com- 
pany pay without counting it. 
It was fifteen pounds short. 
After the inquiry the C.O. 
was almost apologetic about 
taking my cheque for the bal- 
ance. But this isn’t the Army.” 

“We deal with Government 
servants,’ Parker insisted. 
“The spirit is the same. We 
shall be extremely sorry. But 
the payment of royalty clauses 
are vague—thanks to you and 
that lawyer bloke in Rangoon 
they are. We thought that 
for such things as gum, royalties 
were payable in arrear. We 
wave our accounts and the 
money about, and promise to 
be good in the _ future. 
Simple !”’ 

“But,” Renton objected, 
“we shall owe them well over 
a thousand pounds in royalty 
at the rate we're going.” 

** Considerably over, I hope,” 
Parker agreed. 

“Tt’s trying them rather 
high,” Renton declared. 

“Think how glad they’ll be 
to get the money,” Parker 
answered. “Besides, there are 
still some decent people con- 
nected with the administra- 
tion of this country who would 
wish me well in an attempt to 
get something back from Gov- 
ernment. They'd keep up the 


proper spirit.” 
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“Of course,” Renton said, 
relieved, ‘‘if you’ve influence, 
that’s another business alto. 
gether. Why didn’t you say 
so before?” 

** Because,”’ Parker told him, 
“I mean to get through with. 
out using it, if I can.” 

He paused, watching 4 
shadow that seemed to move 
stealthily ; then he looked at 
Renton and laughed. 

“I’m only guessing at the 
influence,” he said, “ but I 
know that there is one blighter 
in high places here who would 
do me down pretty promptly 
if he knew what our game 
was.” 

** But,” Renton declared, 
alarmed, “‘ he’s bound to know 
in the end.” 

“I hope so,” Parker replied. 
“But he shan’t know till I 
want him to. Then, I think, I'll 
tell him myself.” 

But, although Renton ques- 
tioned him, he refused to say 
more than that. 

So the pair went on scratch- 
ing ostentatiously at a hillside 
for tin, occasionally shipping 
small quantities from Sin Byu 
and telling everybody that be- 
fore long they would be sending 
down regular supplies. Natur 
ally, nobody believed that. But 
they were regarded as two 
pleasant specimens of the noble 
band that the war had pro 
duced, men engaged in the 
business of losing the little 
capital they possessed in 4 
forlorn attempt to become rich. 
Rumours reached the Club it- 
termittently about their acti 
vities, but the most assiduous 
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gossips could not put any 
definite shape to them. The 
pair, it appeared, were very 
pusy; but they covered their 
tracks so well that their real 
business was not suspected. 
Parker, who managed the native 
labour, treated his Karens well. 
They developed great respect 
for a man who could rob the 
Government so much better 
than they had ever dreamed 
of doing; and they realised 
that, if through their careless- 
ness the game should be dis- 
covered, they could never hope 
to touch such a source of wealth 
again. For Parker paid on 
results. When a consignment 
of gum had been safely stowed 
aboard a native vessel, the 
Karens who had smuggled that 
consignment received a per- 
centage of the cost price in 
cash and a chit indicating 
without other information the 
weight of the consignment for 
which they had been respon- 
sible. When the discreet agents 
of the partnership had sold 
the consignment the Karens 
teceived a percentage of the 
selling price in return for the 
chits which they held. That 
they should receive substan- 
tial sums without having to 
do any work at all pleased 
them immensely. Their simple 
minds perceived the advantage 
of co-operation in commercial 
undertakings. They wished the 
partnership well. 

For three reasons Parker did 
& great deal of shooting. He 
liked it; it provided a useful 
blind to cover other activities ; 
and his skill as a shikari main- 


tained the admiration of his 
Karens and the jungle Burmen, 
who worked for him, at a high 
level. He sent many skins 
and trophies to Rangoon. 
People said that the under- 
taking made more money out 
of Edward Smiles’ skill as a 
hunter than it was ever likely 
to make out of tin, which was 
truth, and what Edward Parker 
wished them to say. But, 
tracking game in the forests 
where he had been taught to 
know the ways of beasts, he 
thought much about the man 
who had taught him. James 
Parker, the hunter, had been 
a great man; he had patience, 
determination, perception, orig- 
inality, and the power of 
demonstrating to others his 
outstanding ability. Edward 
had heard that at one time his 
father could show those same 
qualities in other pursuits. 
Wandering in the forests, whose 
remoteness, whose unharnessed 
beauty, whose absorbing in- 
terest he had been made to 
perceive by an untiring teacher, 
he was grateful to the man who 
had triumphed over the sodden 
muddle of his mind to the 
extent of imparting that per- 
ception to his son. The con- 
trast between James Parker, 
sober, alert, inspired, walking 
those virgin hillsides, ex- 
plaining their wonder to a 
child, and the irritable un- 
pleasant drunkard, past hope 
and careless of the future, 
who in the bungalow in Sin 
Byu mesmerised himself with 
dreams of London or bemused 
himself with a bottle, gave 
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Edward material for much 
thought. 

The smuggling was so suc- 
cessful that the affairs of the 
partnership moved quicker than 
either of the two men had 
anticipated. Within ten months 
of their arrival in Sin Byu the 
partners had the case com- 
plete for a reasonably sub- 
stantial company; and within 
a year they had commenced 
negotiations for its flotation. 
About that time Renton again 
had a fit of nerves. He re- 
peated his plaint. 

‘It’s too damned easy,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Something is bound to 
go wrong.” 

But Edward Parker laughed 
and soothed him. 

“Jolly it must be,” he 
grinned, “to have cold feet 
in a climate like this. When 
the company is a fact there 
won't be any trouble. We pay 
up our debts, and take the 
receipt and a mild official repri- 
mand. Noscandal. Very little 
fuss.” 

“I hope you're right,”’ Ren- 
ton sighed doubtfully. 

But, as it turned out, Edward 
Parker was not right. 

A few weeks later, while 
Renton was in Rangoon inter- 
viewing certain English gentle- 
men of the financial magnate 
breed, Evelyn Jackson came 
to Sin Byu. By then he had 
a string of letters after his 
name which looked formidable 
on a visiting card, and had 
recently added K.C.S.I. to them. 
He was a very high personage 
indeed. In fact, he stood, as 
it were, so near to the throne 
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that, if only the Governor would 
die or retire, he felt that he 
must occupy it by right. But 
his figure had never risen to 
his position; he was under. 
sized and plump at that, bald 
as a coot, and flabby about the 
gills. Yet his voice was im- 
mense, deep, booming, rego- 
nant, and the way he carried 
himself shouted dignity and 
confidence. He had never been 
liked, but he was always treated 
with deference. Throughout 
his career one of his minor 
ambitions had been to get 
people to recognise him as 4 
first-class big game shot. Al 
though there was no likelihood 
of his achieving this ambition, 
he came, shortly after Christ- 
mas, to Sin Byu to shoot tiger. 

Parker heard of the great 
man’s coming on one of his 
infrequent visits to the Club. 
He listened to the tale of it, 
but said nothing. However, 
the D.C. buttonholed him. 

“Sir Evelyn,’ the D.C. de 
clared, “has got to be shown 
sport. If he isn’t, I may 2% 
well resign. Of course, he’s 
hopeless. The world’s worst 
shot. But he won’t believe it. 
A fellow in the P.W.D., a man 
called Parker, who vegetated 
here for years, ruined his career 
by telling Jackson the truth 
about his shooting.”’ 

“Indeed!” said Edward 
Parker. 

“Fact,” the D.C. assured 
him. “It’s a regular chestnut 
of a scandal now, but Jackson 
never forgave him. Hounded 
him properly, poor devil, by 
all accounts. But I’m not 
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taking any chances. The great 
Sir Evelyn’s got to have a good 
show.” 

“Hope he does,’ Edward 
Parker murmured. 

“Took here, Smiles,” the 
D.C. continued, persuasive. 
“You're the best shikari about 
here, probably the best in 
Burma. Do me a good tum 
and arrange the bundobast.”’ 

“Me!” Edward Parker re- 
peated, and stared. 

“You,” the D.C. insisted 
eagerly. ‘‘ Find Jackson some 
tiger. See that they are killed. 
Shoot ’em yourself, if you like, 
and give out that he did. He’d 
eat out of your hand if you 
did. He might be useful to 
you.” 

Edward Parker looked 
thoughtfully across the bare 
main room of the Club, through 
the doorway to the bar of 
which his father had at one 
time been the principal sup- 
porter ; then he smiled. 

“One never knows,’’ he an- 
swered, “‘ but perhaps he might. 
I'm damned busy, Cookson, 
but I could manage three or 
four days. Fix it up for the 
Thon-lon forests. The shooting 
is too difficult up my way.” 

When, a fortnight later, Sir 
Evelyn Jackson, K.O.S.I., ar- 
tived in the Sin Byu River by 
the weekly mail steamer, 
Cookson, the D.C., heading a 
somewhat anxious band of offi- 
Gals, worked nobly to make 
the great man comfortable. 
The least uncomfortable launch 
im the district met the mail 
boat; the best cook in the 
station, employed usually by 
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the wife of the Bombay Burma 
Agent, was borrowed to pro- 
vide a suitable lunch; the 
only car in the area, which was 
not a Ford, the property of a 
mine manager, met the launch 
at the jetty. Sir Evelyn was 
immediately driven in this lux- 
urious vehicle, slowly, for the 
surface of the road was vile, 
through scenery of great love- 
liness, to the sea coast at 
The-bon, the small settlement 
which the white people of Sin 
Byu regard as their holiday 
resort. There the great man 
was installed in a camp pitched 
in a grove of casuarina trees 
on a foreshore that might 
have been borrowed from the 
land of beautiful dreams. For 
it had been wisely decided 
that the primitive bungalows 
that are scattered along that 
fairy beach were unsuitable 
for housing a person of such 
eminence. There, at a table 
set in the open beneath the 
sighing feathery foliage of the 
casuarina, Sir Evelyn’ was 
pleased to dine with the most 
prominent Europeans in the 
station, who, carefully clothed 
in conventional dinner dress, 
sighed for the comfort of shirts 
and shorts. Edward Parker 
was not of this party, nor was 
the B.B.C. Agent’s wife, al- 
though her cook was, in an 
official capacity. Sir Evelyn’s 
visit was not formal: he came 
simply as a private individual 
seeking sport in a famous shoot- 
ing country. Yet the folly of 
recognising that fact by any 
informality of behaviour never 
occurred to any one who was 
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honoured with his society that 
night. The great man was 
known to detest familiarity, 
and he was a person of very 
considerable influence. After 
dinner he was pleased to walk, 
with his satellites and the 
carefully chosen guests, by the 
rippling phosphorescence of the 
quiet sea. The moon was high 
and glorious; the night hot 
but not insufferable; the far- 
stretching sands infinitely 
peaceful. Sir Evelyn, strolling 
gently, made a jocularly sar- 
castic comment on the dinner 
which he had eaten, but was 
pleased to admire the view. 

Later, as he returned to the 
bungalow which was not good 
enough for the great man, 
Cookson expressed satisfaction. 

“God,” he said to the Ses- 
sions Judge, “the little beast 
is the worst snob I’ve ever 
met. But, so far as such a 
creature is able, he seems in- 
clined to purr. If only Smiles 
can come up to expectations 
and put a blind, deaf, paralysed 
tiger in his way, we might get 
good marks out of this.” 

And the Sessions Judge 
agreed, but he added that the 
affliction was sore. 

Next day Sir Evelyn moved 
out into a less elaborate camp 
in the Thon-lon forest, and 
there he was introduced to the 
man whose business it was to 
provide him with sport. This 
person appeared to Sir Evelyn 
simply as a tall, thin, rather 
worn young man with a beard, 
who was obviously not, by 
birth, a gentleman. Sir Evelyn 
disliked beards and people who 
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were not by birth gentlemen; 
but since he only had a week 
at his disposal, and since the 
man Smiles was reputed 
brilliant shikari, he was gracious 
to the fellow. Having at dinner, 
which the criticised cook again 
prepared, inquired after the 
prospects of sport, he asked 
Smiles at what school he had 
been. Learning that the fellow 
did not claim a school, Si 
Evelyn talked a good deal 
about his own, Eton. Smiles’ 
murmured replies to this talk 
suggested that he had bem 
properly impressed; and his 
marked deference to the great 
man as a big-game shot of 
repute was highly satisfactory. 
Sir Evelyn went to his bed 
that night content, since he 
had made Smiles recognise him 
as a sportsman who despised 
sitting up by night over kills, 
who insisted upon tracking 
wounded game. Edward 
Parker went to his bed eve 
more content, since he had 
made Sir Evelyn declare the 
high quality of his sportsman 
ship before witnesses. He had 
no intention whatsoever of let- 
ting the man go back on what 
he had stated publicly. 

But for three days it looked 
as though he would not gets 
chance of proving the sporté 
man; for, with a consistent 
regularity that was almost a 
tonishing, Sir Evelyn missed 
everything, hard or easy, large 
or small, near or far, at which 
he raised a gun. On the after 
noon of the third day, as they 
were returning to camp, 4 
leopard sprang from a tree o 
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to the path in front of them, 
made a bad landing, and lay 
for a moment on its side; 
and Sir Evelyn, not four yards 
away, fired at it lying, and 
merely blew a hole in the 
ground. Parker, who had had 
time to recognise in the prone 
peast’s eyes rage at its own 
clumsiness, not fear of coming 
death, almost despaired at that. 
The great man’s temper had 
suffered so excessively at the 
abominable luck with which he 
had been dogged that the 
chances of his hitting a tree 
if he tried to do so seemed 
slender. But on the fourth 
day Sir Evelyn killed a tiger, 
and Edward Parker was very 
much pleased. 

Sir Evelyn, one of his sat- 
ellites, Trehearne, Cookson, 
Parker, and two natives formed 
the party, and they were walk- 
ing up any game they could 
fnd. Parker had had news 
that a tiger had fed heavily 
from a kill in the neighbour- 
hood that night. He thought 
he knew where the gorged 
beast might be lying up, and 
he decided to take the chance 
of getting a sight of the crea- 
ture before it should be alarmed. 
From just after dawn until 
well into the forenoon he led 
his party with a skill which 
Sir Evelyn alone did not pro- 
perly appreciate. But the coun- 
try was so steep and rough, 
and the demands of quiet 
movement so exacting, that 
the great man’s mind was 
otherwise occupied. About 
eleven o’clock, when the noon- 
tide quiet of the jungle was 
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almost uncanny, and the heat, 
even beneath the great trees, 
terrific, Parker halted his party 
on a small plateau at the 
lower end of a gorge, and 
directed Sir Evelyn to creep 
forward, keeping under cover. 
At the farther side of a steep- 
sided, boulder-strewn stream 
there was a space of level 
ground at the foot of a rock 
cliff. Here, about seventy yards 
away, there was a cave, and 
Parker drew the great man’s 
attention to it. In a flutter 
of excitement, in that intense 
quiet heat, Sir Evelyn pre- 
pared for slaughter. But he 
was not sufficiently prepared, 
as he explained later, when a 
tiger appeared at the mouth 
of the cave, yawning, sus- 
picious, but not alarmed. For 
a matter of seconds he stood 
at the entrance to his lair, 
looking about him, waving the 
tip of his tail. Then he winded 
men, and turned for a moment 
to face them. Sir Evelyn 
fired ; the tiger roared, leaped 
into the air, and disappeared 
in the undergrowth. 

“At least two inches too 
far back,” Parker announced, 
sighing. 

“TIT hit him, Smiles,” Sir 
Evelyn declared, his voice high 


with excitement. “I hit him 
mortally.” 

** Quite possibly,’ Parker an- 
swered, smiling. ‘‘ Of course, 


you'll follow him up ? ” 

The rest of the party had 
joined them. Sir Evelyn stood 
in the sunlight on the plateau 
with the steep stream between 
him and the way of the wounded 
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beast’s retreat, and he was 
very white. He hated the way 
in which the man Smiles grinned 
cheerfully; he regarded the 
eager inquiry on the faces of 
Trehearne and Cookson as ex- 
tremely offensive. But he spoke 
with considerable dignity. 

** Even on holiday,’’ he pro- 
claimed, “‘I am not entirely 
a free agent. I have to think 
of others...” 

Sir Evelyn saw astonishment 
and something else which he 
refused to recognise in the 
expressions of Cookson and 
Trehearne; but his attention 
was concentrated on what 
Smiles was saying. The man 
was clearly a fool. 

*‘No need, Sir Evelyn,’ the 
idiot answered, “to talk about 
the risks with a man of your 
experience. But I see your 
point. Naturally you don’t 


want to drag in the whole 
crowd.. You and I can tackle 
the job by ourselves.” He 
laughed as at a stock jest. 
** Then, if there is any mistake, 
the others can follow and pick 


up the Are 
ready ? ”’ 

Sir Evelyn, his mind alert 
and anxious, looked about him. 
He saw, in that silent sun- 
scorched clearing, three white 
men and two natives waiting 
with curious expressions for 
his answer ; but he knew what 
the expressions would be if 
he gave the answer which he 
wished to give. 

*‘I am ready,’ he replied, 
butjhis voice sounded smaller 
than its wont. 

During the next two hours, 
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owing to considerable mental 
and physical excitement, §i 
Evelyn Jackson entirely ignored 
the skill with which a wounded 
beast was tracked or the care 
with which he was sheltered 
from possible danger by his 
guide. Twice during that mw. 
pleasant period the great man 
declared the business futile and 
suggested giving it up; and 
twice the man Smiles replied 
to the same effect, ‘‘ Go back 
then. I don’t leave wounded 
beasts till I’ve got them or lost 
them.” Towards the end of 
the abominable track Sir Hye 
lyn realised that it would be 
useless to speak to the fellow, 
who, seemed concentrated and 
absorbed in his work almost to 
a point of madness. Once he 
muttered, “‘ He’s badly hit”; 
again he declared, without appa- 
rent reason, “‘ Dragging badly. 
We may find him dead”; 
finally, without obvious cause, 
he whispered, ‘‘ We’re just on 
him. If you have to shoot, 
don’t miss.”’ 

When they came up with 
him, the tiger was dragging 
himself slowly along a_ path 
made by beasts. He turned 
at the sound of them, and his 
glazing eyes cleared. He 
crouched facing them, calling 
on his failing strength. Pai, 
weakness, death itself, were 
banished in the fierce fury of 
his snarl. 

Parker, who had been lead- 
ing, stood aside. 

“Don’t go any nearer,” he 
said. ‘But there is no need 
to shoot.” 

Imagining that he had nob 
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heard the fellow rightly, hor- 
ridly aware of the awful danger 
in which he stood, Sir Evelyn 
shouldered his gun. As he 
aimed he saw that the great 
beast’s limbs were heaving for 
9 spring. He shot, and knew 
that he had missed. At the 
report the tiger reared itself 
on high, and blood streamed 
from its mouth. Smiles had 
disappeared, and he did not 
fire. Deserted, appalled, terri- 
fied, Sir Evelyn turned and 
fled. But he had gone hardly 
fifty yards, when a voice called 
to him. 

“He’s dead,”’ said the voice, 
shaking with laughter. ‘‘ He 
died as you missed him.” 

Sir Evelyn pulled up, pant- 
ing, furious, and discovered 
that he had thrown away his 


gun. 

But when the rest of the 
party came up he was in a 
better temper. He knew that 
he had the whip hand of the 
fellow Smiles, who had de- 
serted him in the moment of 
crisis. So he informed Tre- 
hearne and Cookson that he 
had killed the beast as it 
turned to spring, and received 
their congratulations. Smiles, 
who seemed thoughtful, con- 
firmed the fact that he had 
nothing to do with the death. 
Magnanimously Sir Evelyn said 
nothing about the fellow’s 
cowardice. Indeed, when the 
man produced a camera, a 
thing which the idiot Trehearne 
had forgotten to provide, the 
slayer of tigers was almost 
genial. Photographed with the 
body at his feet, he knew 
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genuine satisfaction. Having 
acquired by his own skill a 
fine trophy, he returned next 
day to the comfortable camp 
at The-bon. On parting with 
Smiles he thanked the fellow 
for his assistance, not too 
warmly. He was convinced 
that, in his own interests, the 
man would not talk, but he 
could not forget that he had 
laughed when laughter was in- 
excusable. 

Sir Evelyn Jackson, with his 
trophy, left by the next mail 
boat for Rangoon, and no one 
in Sin Byu pretended to regret 
his departure. Renton arrived 
by the same boat, spent one 
night in the station, then hur- 
ried north to his partner. 
When he joined Parker at their 
headquarters camp he was 
an anxious man, considerably 
scared. His business had been 
highly successful ; he had found 
the capital for the flotation of 
a@ company on terms very fav- 
ourable to the partnership. A 
reasonable certainty of com- 
mercial success, with a con- 
siderable probability of future 
riches, seemed in front of the 
pair of them. Yet Renton 
moaned of inevitable disaster. 

“That man,’ he groaned, 
too anxious to taste his sun- 
down drink, ‘‘ has been here.”’ | 

“Meaning the Jackson per- 
son !’’ Parker answered cheer- 
fully. “But not within sixty 
miles. I kept him to the 
Thon-lon forests. He was very 
busy. After three days of 
intensive missing he injured 
an unfortunate tiger so that 
it died slowly of wounds.” 
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But Renton was not listening 
to him; he was too occupied 
with the caprices of fate. 

“It’s damnable,” he said, 
“simply damnable! Just when 
we had found a winner!” 

** You certainly sound a trifle 
dismal,”’ Parker agreed. 
“Couldn’t you manage to say 
what you mean?” 

“Ted, old man,’ Renton 
replied, “‘in Rangoon I heard 
the whole story of your father 
and this man Jackson.” 

Parker, sprawling in his can- 
vas chair, sucked at his pipe 
and nodded. 

* Well? ” he asked. 

“Being the swine he is,” 
Renton declared unhappily, “‘he 
won’t let you off just because 
you helped him to a tiger.” 

** He won’t.”’ 

** And the fact that you are 
James Parker’s son is bound to 
come out.” 

“Tt is.” 

ce So,”’ 
“we're done. 


declared, 
That little devil 
pulls all the strings on earth. 
He’ll make a scandal which 
will kill us in the company. 
We shall have to resign from 


Renton 


the Board of Directors. Start 
again somewhere. I know it’s 
not your fault. But, Jackson 
being Jackson, the fact that 
you are your father’s son has 
torn it. Torn it completely.” 

Edward Parker got out of 
his chair, and stood looking 
down at his anguished partner ; 
his eyes were shining curi- 
ously, and he seemed very 
happy. 

** Bill,’ he declared, ‘‘ Jack- 
son being Jackson has saved it. 
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Before, I relied on decent people 
out here being anxious to help 
@ man with my name. I'm 
certain some of them would, 
too. Now I do not require their 
help. Sirj/Evelyn Jackson, youll 
be pleased to hear, will do 
everything we require.” 

And when Parker had finished 
his explanation, Renton was 
grinning broadly. 

“There is,” he said, “g 
touch about this that I like.” 

When the time was ripe, and 
the flotation of the gum com- 
pany which founded the fortune 
of the partners a fact, it was 
Edward Parker, using his own 
name and without a beard, who 
approached the officials with 
a tale of royalties not yet paid. 
He went to a man in high 
places, who had been a contem- 
porary of his father, introduced 
himself as James Parker’s son, 
and explained his business with 
nice discretion. He laid em- 
phasis on the ambiguity of the 
payment clauses in the lease 
agreement, and made a good 
deal of play with the audited 
accounts of the partnership, 
which showed the exact amount 
of royalty owing. The high 
official person listened to him 
gravely. 

** The whole affair,’’ he stated, 
when Parker had finished, “is 
lamentably irregular. How 
ever, so far as I am concerned, 
the production by you of yout 
accounts removes any sugges 
tion of fraudulent intention. 
But others may hold different 
views. It is a matter for con- 
sideration. Personally, 1 am 
inclined to think that the irregt 
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larity might be met by a fine. 
You would agree to that ? ” 

“Tt,” said Edward Parker 
cheerfully, ‘“‘“depends on the 
amount of the fine.” 

The eyes of the official 
twinkled. 

“Naturally,” he answered. 
“Then, in due course, you 
will be informed of the decision 
of the Department. Er—by 
the way——”’ 

He hesitated, and Parker 
encouraged him with a smile. 

“T take it that you do not 
want the fact that you are poor 
James Parker’s boy—er—ad- 
vertised ? ”’ 

“T should like the fact to be 
known,” Parker informed him. 

The official showed astonish- 
ment. 

“Sure?” he asked. “‘ Known 
in all quarters.”’ 

Parker rose from his chair 
and held out his hand. 

“Known,” he said, ‘‘ if pos- 
sible to Sir Evelyn Jackson.”’ 

And the official gasped, al- 
most visibly. 

Within a week the local 
gossips were busy with a nice 
tit-bit of scandal, and people 
who had known James Parker 
were in considerable demand. 
Edward Parker, son of the ill- 
treated and bibulous James, had, 
it appeared, involved himself 
in @ piece of extremely irregu- 
lar trading, but had managed 
to convince the authorities 
concerned that he had no real 
intention of defrauding the 
revenue. Compromise would 
have settled his case had he 
not been fool enough to make 
public the fact of his parentage. 
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Sir Evelyn Jackson had in- 
terested himself in the matter. 
Most people regarded it as a 
foregone conclusion that the 
man who had ruined the father 
would not hesitate to com- 
plete the business by ruining 
the son. To get Edward Parker 
indicted for fraud would be 
such an excellent vindication 
of the contention, which 
Sir Evelyn had persistently 
adopted, that the Parker stock 
was bad. 

But Edward. Parker, having 
made certain that Sir Evelyn 
Jackson was the only person 
who stood in the way of a 
satisfactory compromise, went 
to an interview with that great 
man without any sign of anx- 
iety. He was ushered into the 
large airy office in the Secre- 
tariat, smiling genially at the 
immaculate but adipose figure 
seated at the large writing- 
table beneath the gently sway- 
ing punkah. Then he sat 
down in an arm-chair, without 
being invited to do so. 

“Does that tiger make a 
satisfactory ornament to the 
home?” he asked upon a 
conversational note. 

Sir Evelyn started at the 
sound of the voice, and stared 
at his visitor intently. 

“So you are Smiles,’ he 
said. “‘ You have, then, reached 
the stage when the employ- 
ment of false names is a ne- 
cessary adjunct of your—er— 
work.” 

“Obviously,” Parker told 
him, ‘‘ when you are still active 
and interested in my family.” 

Sir Evelyn frowned ; he did 
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not like the fraudulent per- 
son’s want of respect. 

“You have sought this in- 
terview,”’ he stated judicially, 
“for, I presume, the purpose 
of bringing forward some reason 
why the Government should 
not prosecute you and your 
partner for fraud ? ” 

“Wrong,” Edward Parker 
answered. “I am here to 
show you why you will not 
interfere in the settlement which 
was at first proposed.” 

“Then,” Sir Evelyn declared, 
flushing, “‘ you need not waste 
your time and mine.” 

“IT won’t,’’ Parker answered, 
with his pleasant smile. ‘‘ The 
amount of royalty owing has 
been agreed upon at sixteen 
hundred sterling. The fine sug- 
gested for irregularities was 
four hundred. Two thousand 
pounds sterling in round fig- 
ures...” 

Sir Evelyn Jackson held up 
his hand. 

“The suggested compromise 
will not be permitted,” he an- 
nounced. ‘“‘I have some influ- 
ence, and I do not tolerate 
fraud.” 

**So,”’ Parker continued, as 
though he had not heard the 
great man, ‘if you will kindly 
give me your cheque for two 
thousand pounds and inform 
your colleagues that the settle- 
ment can be arranged on the 
terms already suggested, I shall 
be much obliged.” 

Sir Evelyn stared, but there 


was uneasiness beneath his 
amazement. 
“Ts this,” he demanded 


angrily, ‘‘ an elaborate attempt 
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to bolster up a defence of in. 
sanity ? ”’ 

“Don’t be silly,” Parker 
told him curtly. ‘I am wait. 
ing for your cheque.” 

*“* Are you threatening me?” 
Sir Evelyn asked, furious but 
wavering. “If so...” 

But Parker stopped him, 
and he was not smiling. 

“It’s an overdue demand,” 
he explained. ‘“‘ You ruined 
my father’s life because he was 
once foolish enough to convict 
you of talking like an ignorant 
fool. You deliberately kept 
him from higher pay and 4 
higher pension. Two thousand 
pounds is letting you off light.” 

*“Blackmail ! ” the great man 
asked, his voice rising. 

“Label it what you like,” 
Parker stated. ‘‘ Myself, I 
rather like ‘ Poetic Justice’ 
as a title.”’ 

Sir Evelyn put restraint upon 
his indignation. 

“‘ Before I have you thrown 
out of this room,’’ he stuttered, 
“will you say definitely what 
you mean ? ” 

**T will,” Parker told him 
“Tigers began and tigers end 
the interest which you have 
been good enough to take in 
my father and myself. Look 
at that.”’ 

He took from his pocket 4 
photograph, and handed it to 
Sir Evelyn. The great mal 
looked at it, and his face went 
white. For he saw a very e&& 
cellent picture of himself rul- 
ning madly down a jungle path 
from a dead tiger, throwing 
away his gun as he ran. 

“You do,’ Edward Parker 
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remarked pleasantly, “‘look fat 
and frightened, don’t you? ”’ 

“What,” said Sir Evelyn, 
and his voice was deflated, ‘‘ do 
you propose to do with this ? ”’ 

“Hither to send it to the 
papers for publication, when I 
should please myself, or to sell 
it to you for two thousand, 
when I should satisfy my part- 
ner’s commercial instincts.”’ 

The great man attempted to 
rally, but there was no convic- 
tion in his voice. 

“Your publication of this 
libellous atrocity,’ he stated, 
“would not free you of the 
charge of fraud.” 

Edward Parker laughed geni- 
ally. 

“Think again, little man,” 
he suggested. ‘‘ You alone 
amongst your colleagues for 
the prosecution! That por- 
trait of you in the hands of 
the defending counsel! My 
innocent explanation and my 
accounts in order ! What would 
the jury think ? ” 

He paused, smiling; then, 
as Sir Evelyn shuddered, he 
leaned forward and spoke 
quietly. 

“I do hope,” he said, ‘‘ that 
you will adopt a strong man’s 
attitude and refuse to buy. 
Your exit from public life, 
where you are so much loved, 
would be more undignified than 
mine from your room when we 
frst met. You were strong 
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about my father. Be strong 
to his blackmailing son.” 

Sir Evelyn did not look at 
him, but he took out a cheque- 
book and wrote. 

“In exchange for this,’ he 
stated, finding his words with 
difficulty, “‘you will give me 
the negative and all the prints 
in existence.” 

** All but one,” Edward Par- 
ker corrected him. ‘I am not 
a fool.” 

*“* And that one print ?”’ Sir 
Evelyn asked, attempting sar- 
casm; but he handed over the 
cheque. 

“Remains naturally as a 
guarantee of good behaviour.” 

Edward Parker examined the 
cheque and put it carefully into 
a note-case. Then he got up 
from his chair. He looked down 
at the small man at the writing- 
table, and waited. But the 
silence in the large airy room 
was complete except for the 
slight squeaking of one of the 
pulley wheels of the punkah 
cord. 

“T am glad,” said Edward 
Parker at length, “that you 
appreciate the fact that your 
unsupported word is unaccept- 
able in any bargain.”’ 

He turned and walked out 
of the room. Sir Evelyn Jack- 
son gaped. He had expected 
hate; but he found the depth 
of this under-bred person’s con- 
tempt disconcerting. 
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A BLACK SHEEP FROM THE SOUTH DOWNS, 


BY NGAK WENG,. 


KENTISH villagers are un- 
friendly to new-comers. But 
after three years or so the 
“foreigner ’’ from China or 
Sussex is accepted as inevit- 
able, and can, if he please, do 
a little cold-shouldering him- 
self. Frumenty’s term of pro- 
bation, like mine, is just up; 
but now he is away again. 

I engaged him, as one Ish- 
maelite might another, as occa- 
sional gardener and handyman. 
Mr Onions, who sells me milk, 
and who therefore had me 
from the first under his pro- 
tection to some extent, leaned 
over the fence and addressed 
me with a grin, which ap- 
peared even less amiable than 
he intended it to be, by reason 
of the gaps and black ruins in 
his still youthful jaws. Teeth 
are a weak feature in our 
village. 

“So you’ve got ’im working 
for you.” 

“Yes; and working pretty 
hard, as you see.” 

* °E would.” 

This seemed unreasonable, 
not to say malevolent. 

“He seems able to put his 
hands to most things,” 1 pro- 
tested. 

* You've said it, mister. Put 
‘is ‘ands to most things. I 
get your meaning. Haw, haw! 
I take good care ’e don’t put 
*is ’ands to nawthin’ of moine.” 

The effect of this warning 


was, not weakened by Fm 
menty’s admissions. Onee he 
became reminiscent on the sub 
ject of roses. ‘‘ Grawit? Gap 
I grawft? Whoy, if youll 
believe me, when we was boys 
there was a old bloke ’ada 
field alongside of us, and 
damned if ’e didn’t take and 
grawit all manner of these ‘er 
garden roses on the briars i 
the ‘edge, fit to make you 
smoile. So when they wa 
well set, bothered if us boys 
didn’t go for to dig the ’arf of 
‘em up one noight. Got a bob 
apiece, we did. Proize blooms, 
as you might say.” 

And then he has a discon: 
certing term “‘ to win,” meaning 
to acquire by right of trover, 
which he applies to the & 
quisition of rabbits, mole-traps, 
derelict tools, or indeed most 
things that will fit into 4 
pocket. However, I am bound 
to say that I am aware of this 
point of view of his solely from 
his own unblushing confessions. 
He has not to my knowledge 
“put his hands ” to anything 
of mine. Indeed I have doubted 
whether the stories of some af 
his exploits are more than pit 
turesque imaginings of how he 
would have shown his ingenuity, 
had a suitable opportunily 
occurred ; or how in a ticklish 
situation he would have issued 
triumphant. For Frumenty # 
always right. 
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Only once can I remember 
him to have owned himself 
mistaken. ‘“‘ Yes, you was 
right, ma’am,” he said to a 
rival and triumphant gardener. 
“ You cawn’t always be wrong,” 
he added kindly. ‘ 

Even when he was in the 
army, and silence and the other 
cheek would have seemed the 
only shields against oppres- 
sion, @ god comes out of the 
machine, and again he triumphs. 
“,..8o this young fellow- 
me-lad with ‘is cane and ’is 
blinkin’ red tabs, ’e sez, ‘ Take 
your muddy lorry off of the 
muddy road,’ ’e sez, ‘and let 
the muddy guns go by.’ So 
there we was, stuck up to the 
axles, and then my Major 
comealong. ‘ ) ’ y 
that was ’ow ’e started on ‘im. 
And then,” says Frumenty with 
fervour, “‘’e called ’im some- 
thing I wouldn’t like for to 
repeat. I lawfed. Goblimy, 
‘ow I lawfed. Leastways you 
‘as to lawf internal in the 
army.” 

This habit of suppressed 
merriment he seems to have 
carried back with him into 
civil life. A roll of his rather 
fine blue eyes and a droop of 
his mouth are the only signs 
he vouchsafes, when the climax 
of his anecdotes is reached. 
At this point you may express 
your amazement at his as- 
tuteness, as when he and a 
neighbouring allotment holder 
wagered who should grow the 
finest leek, the upshot being 
that Frumenty, rising early, 





stole the finest from his op- 
* So *e grew 


Ponent’s patch. 


A Black Sheep from the South Downs. 
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the biggest, and Oi won the 
bet,” explained Frumenty 
neatly. ‘*Pwasn’t ’ardly 
fair, though,” he added with 
(I hope) a twinge of conscience. 
Again, there is the diverting 
history of his silver watch, 
acquired through a strict atten- 
tion to business while others 
were relaxing, at Cranford sheep 
fair, from this young chap 
what I’m telling you about. 
““*Gimme my purse,’ ’e sez. 
*You’ve ’ad enough ; I won't,’ 
she tells im. There they was 
argyin’, and all them other 
chaps in the bar sort of settin’ 
‘em on. ’*E didn’t wish for 
to be ’ard on the girl: they 
was only engaged-like. I says 
quiet to *im, ‘ Ain’t you got 
nawthin’ you can sell, mate ? ’ 
‘*Ere’s my watch,’ ’e sings out. 
‘ Who’ll give me eighteenpence 
for my watch?’ So o’ course 
I did, and ’e ’ad ’is beer, and 
she ’ad ’er lesson. And Oi,” 
adds Frumenty with his mouth 
all down at one side, “‘ won the 
watch.” 

Add that he has taken pains 
to drop his army smartness, 
slouches, shaves once a week, 
greets his employer or any one 
else with a wave of his chin, 
never says Sir except by in- 
advertence, ard there you have 
Frumenty as he sees and ad- 
mires himself. 

And yet he is not altogether 
superior to human weakness. 
There are subjects about which 
he cannot bring himself to joke, 
one, to my surprise, being his 
spade. There is still Norseman 
blood in this south-east corner 
of England, as the horse em- 
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blazoned upon every proper 
steam-roller reminds us. Fru- 
menty’s grandfer farmed land 
down by the coast: that is 
as far as he can trace the 
ancestry from which he has 
inherited his sinews, his blue 
eyes, his tall lean figure. And 
from his grandfer he inherited 
also the spade. There it is. 
I’ meant to have taken a 
rubbing of the maker’s name, 
which is almost obliterated. 
(By rust? By mud? suggests 
the townsman. My dear sir, 
there is no rust nor mud either 
on the spade five minutes 
after the day’s work is over.) 
Its blade is worn “spade- 
Shape’’; unless it was forged 
in that fashion, when the good 
turf of the Downs was ploughed 
for wheat in the days of Boney. 
It is as bright as silver, and as 
Sharp almost as a _ bagging- 
hook. It was the first subject 
upon which I heard its master 
speak with gravity. Such tem- 
per, such balance, you will 
understand, are not procurable 
to-day. It reminds him, too, 
of the days before life turned 
so difficult, when they lived 
together patriarchally with 
grandfer and dad, he and his 
brother, now an ex-sergeant 
of heroic stature, and stole 
roses. 

Frumenty’s father is another 
solemn subject. He farms land 
the situation of which is but 
vaguely indicated, of vast ex- 
tent. He is a man. ‘“‘ Whoy, 
one toime ‘’e carried three 
sacks 0’ barley on ’is back up 
the ladder into the lodge for 
a bet.. Arter which, beggared 
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agin!” “Why did he camy 
them down again?” I agked 
Frumenty hesitates, fearing 
to be thought sentimental, 
“Whoy ... Oi suppose fo 
to show as ’e was a man.” 
You will not find the name 
of this father under letter F 
in any list of tithe payer, 
Here we come, and the truth 
will out, to a very discreditable 
part of his history. Know 
to us as Albert Frumenty, or 
something like that, his real 
name is more like John Smith, 
a secret known to every gossip 
in the village. He won, as he 
would say, his present title 
when he won his wife, as you 
might say, from a pre-existing 
Frumenty, of whom nothing 
more is recorded than that he 
abandoned his claims to both 
for reasons which were 00 
doubt to him sufficient. Mr 
Frumenty is a fine handsome 
gypsy of a woman; and they 
drive to market together behind 
a well-fed pony, an amazing 
bargain, you may be sure. 
A large family of children 
went, as the auctioneers 6ay, 
with Mrs F. The eldest was 
once the subject of unfavout 
able comment from his adopted 
father, which reached me in 
disjointed manner through his 
legs, for he was thumbing i 
broad beans with his back # 
me while he framed his charges. 
“Now to tell you what ‘ei 
like . . . comes ‘ome law 
noight . . . bag o’ them bullé 
eyes .. . sits and ’e sucks.+: 
them pore little kiddies .-» 
begs of ’im . . . natral-like..+ 
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glfish, I calls it . . . let alone 
what ’e does with ’is wages.” 
Then there is a striking girl 
of sixteen, who sits at home 
and minds the little ones while 
father and mother are abroad 
in the cart: a dull life, and 
pethaps a dangerous one. 

Of the rest of the original 
family I know little. There 
ate two boys who attend the 
Church school. Once William 
—William is quite another per- 
son—replied when I asked him 
if he could account for the 
absence of Frumenty, “ Can’t 
say, I’m sure, unless it’s along 
of that boy of his cutting that 
other boy of hises throat.” 
(“Good God!”) “...No; 
I wouldn’t call it serious. It 
were about five-eighths of a 
inch long by what I heard,” 
William the accurate particu- 
larised, adding as he moved 
away, “I was quite surprised 
when I heard it.” 

That is about all I know of 
the stock-in-hand at the time 
of the reconstruction of the 
company : not very satisfactory 
assets, it would appear, al- 
though, to do him justice, Fru- 
menty seems to make what 
he can of them. But lately 
there have been fresh develop- 
ments in the form of a small 
White bundle, which lies among 
the grateful fruits of the earth 
a the market cart jogs by. 
Her name, elicited by the rival 
gardener to whom I have 
alluded above, is Pansy. Not 
inappropriate. You know the 


flower, “freaked with jet,” 
Whose other name was hearts- 
ease, that showed 


its tiny 
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pointed face in old borders in 
old gardens before violas were 
invented ? Frumenty buries 
his embarrassment under a joke. 
“She were born on Shrove 
Tuesday,” he explains, “ and 
we couldn’t ’ardly call ’er 
Pancake, could we now ? ” 

Last spring the whole family 
nearly migrated to Canada. 
All was arranged through the 
Government agents; and then 
at the last moment Mrs Fru- 
menty funked it. It frightened 
her that she and her man 
might at the start have to go 
to different farms. Some kind 
friends had made a collection 
of warm things for the voyage. 
These were scrupulously re- 
turned. (If you believe this, 
you understand nothing about 
the man.) 

I was afraid lest the idea of 
change, combining with the 
frustration of his hopes, might 
raise in him the ghost of the 
vanished John Smith. But to 
do the rascal justice, no thought 
of flight occurred to him, or 
if it did, he fought it vic- 
toriously. ‘‘Seems Oi’ve to 
go on working all my loife,”’ he 
said rather grimly. 

Well, it might be worse, the 
countryman’s work: highly 
skilled and of great variety. 
And if “the road winds uphill 
all the way, yes, to the very 
end,” yet a neighbour of mine 
who is turned eighty is spend- 
ing his day cutting the old 
man’s beard, no whiter than 
his own, out of the hedgerow ; 
and he seems cheery enough. 
Meanwhile our man is still 
young, and takes pride in his 
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strength. I can wheel three- 
quarters of a barrow-load, and 
be proud of it; but the going 
must be good. “ Arf a load; 
’arf a man,” jeers Frumenty, 
who is no respecter of persons. 
I like to see him behind his 
barrow topped high with muck, 
charging through the slough 
in the gateway and up the 
opposing slope, like a water 
buffalo bursting from its wallow; 
or watch his unhurried strength 
as with rhythmic movement he 
treads home the famous spade ; 
then, with a sound as of great 
lips smacking, a slab of our 
cruel Wealden clay is dragged 
out, turned, and lies flabby 
and sulky on the line in front 
of him. And this not for ten 
minutes at a time, as you and 
I are used to make it; and 
then, oh! the pain in the 
lumbar region; but for an 
hour, then a drink of cold tea 
and on again till five o’clock, 
when his nine-hour day is 
finished. So he goes home to 
work in his garden. “ Re- 
joiceth as a giant to run his 
course,” one might say, for- 
getting all the capital jokes 
about jobbing gardeners. 

We are losing our Frumy. 
(Yes; it has come to nick- 
names. So do evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners.) 
Those who pay rent by the 
week are lucky to get a month’s 
notice; and he must pack. 
But he carries his brush high. 
He has secured, he tells me, 
a@ six-roomed house, and is 
renting 100 acres of arable 
and pasture, over Maidbridge 
way, for which he is to pay 
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the enormous yet wholly jp. 
adequate sum of £40 a year, 

Incredible and incompatible 
statements. I consult William, 

William grins. ‘“‘ Down tg 
the forge he said five acres, 
And I should deduct something 
from that—off of that, I should 
say,’ replies grammatical 
William. 

So there you are. In the 
country you never reach the 
end of a story. (What, for 
instance, did become of ow 
baker, who went to the post 
and never came back home $) 

Can it be that Frumys 
father, that mighty man, now 
stricken in years, has relented, 
accepts the situation, is bidding 
the prodigal to a corner of the 
heritage, or even to farmers 
rights over the whole vast 
demesne? We probably shall 
never know. 

It is Frumy’s last day. The 
cart, piled mountainously with 
household gods and children, 
has been driven past by the 
black but comely Mrs F. We 
have exchanged shouts of adieu. 
To-morrow he joins them. To 
day he is doing his last job, 
throwing a tree. 

Tack, tack, rings the axe 2% 
the boughs are lopped; and now 
it is biting with a duller sound 
into the big roots where they 
show above the soil. Then 4 
pause. “‘ Over your side. .-- 
Steady now.” William and 


Frumy pull on the rope. A 
crack; a creak; a cry al 
some rustic creature torn from 
its earth ; a swish of splinter 
ing branches, and the tree lies 
sprawling upon the lawn. 
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HUR OUTLAWS. 


BY CADI. 


I, 


Tamrty odd years ago the 
Hur outlaws of Sind stirred up 
guch a dust and commotion in 
that benighted province that 
its rulers awoke to the un- 
pleasant conviction that some- 
thing uncommonly like a re- 
bellion was developing before 
their eyes, so a few of us were 
suddenly told off on special 
duty to hunt down the gang. 
I was a young assistant police- 
man in those days, not long 
out from home and burning 
with desire to efface the 
memory of a not too glorious 
career at school and college. 
I was secretly puffed with 
pride at getting my orders, as 
selection for special duty always 
seems to the uninitiated to be 
asign of special merit. Wiser 
now from a long experience of 
what the opposition calls the 
tortuous workings of the mind 
of a cynical government, I 
hold that the two main factors 
in selection .are usually in- 
frigue and chance. As a matter 
of fact, after a few weeks my 
Deputy Commissioner and offi- 
cial superior, Lowell, who was 
more plain-spoken than polite 
when irritated by ill-success, 
assured me that my best quali- 
fications for the task were a 
pair of long legs ; and that the 
Commissioner, who had a prac- 
tical mind, had picked me out 


because most of the work was 
in the swamps, and he thought 
I would be very fast after out- 
laws just as I was after snipe. 
However, we found that our 
leader proceeded on the prin- 
ciple of not letting his right 
hand know what his left hand 
was doing, for while cursing us 
privately with grotesqueness of 
diction and idea, he praised us 
to the skies in the most flowery 
language in his official reports ; 
80 presumably he wished us to 
believe that we were worse than 
we really were. 

Lowell, who was in charge 
of operations, was Deputy Com- 
missioner of Thar and Parker, 
a district in Eastern Sind, with 
the Great Sind Desert on its 
east and the Ranns of Cutch 
on its south. Having sent on 
ahead my servants, tents, and 
kit to the village of Sanghar in 
obedience to his wire, I duly 
reported myself there one Janu- 
ary evening about dusk, after 
a tedious journey from an- 
other district. A short dis- 
tance outside the village I was 
surprised to find a large and 
busy camp, with groups of 


sepoys sitting round their fires, 
rows of tents, lines for cavalry 
and infantry, sentries posted, 
and all the signs of military 
stir and preparation. The pros- 
pect promised a certain liveli- 
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ness: it wae clear that the 
ordinary police force was 
thought inadequate to cope 
with the situation. I looked 
forward to something more 
interesting than the daily rou- 
tine of inspection, visiting 
scenes of crime, checking kit 
and stores, and reading reports 
about bad characters. 

The officers’ tents were con- 
Spicuous enough: they were 
pitched slightly apart on ground 
covered with straw and rushes 
to keep down that dust which, 
by reason of the prevalent high 
winds, was the curse of the 
place. Red-coated menials 
seated near the kanat of the 
largest tent showed me where 
the D.C. was, and they stood 
up as I approached. Round 
about in the fading light I saw 
some eight or nine woe-begone 


zemindars in two rows, stand- 
ing, a8 it seemed, at attention, 
in full ceremonial dress, but 
barefooted, their turbans on 
the ground before them and 
their shoes placed on their 


heads. This strange sight was 
my first introduction to the 
coercive methods of our re- 
doubtable leader, who rose from 
his office table with a pleasant 
welcome as I pulled the chick 
aside to enter. ‘“‘Come over 
to the mess tent,” said he, 
and led the way. “I don’t 
know what you will think of 
my statuary,” he went on as 
we passed near the motionless 
ones. ‘I’ve just held a durbar, 
as you can see from their 
clothes. These fellows have 
been sheltering the budmashes, 
and I told them in durbar that 
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it was not going to pay, which 
I am trying to prove. They’y 
got to give us help, and I am 
going to turn the screw til 
they do so.” 

In the big mess tent, which 
was bar and lounge as well a 
dining-room, we sank into com. 
fortable chairs. Drinks and 
smokes were brought with ap 
efficient promptness that prom. 
ised well. The D.C. was above 


medium height and heavily | 


built ; age, in the late thirties; 
fond of creature comforts, a 
was proved by the camp lu 
uries with which we were su- 
rounded; and endowed with 
kind and pleasant manners that 
conveyed no hint of the ruth 
less determination we were to 
see him display when confronted 
by difficulties. He was, no 
doubt, slightly self-confident, 
like so many of the I.C.8., but 
those of us who served under 
him quickly realised that he 
had good reason to rely on his 
own strength of character. The 
warlike aspect of the camp 
was explained by the presence 
of two companies of Baluchis 
under Lieutenant Harrer, just 
arrived from Hyderabad. A 
squadron of the Scinde Horse 
was also expected under 4 
British officer from Jacobabad. 
There was another ASP. 
named Home, senior to ms 
and we could look forward # 
a cheery mess of five. 

When I came back fo 
dinner after a clean-up, Harret 
and Home, besides the D.C, 
were in the mess tent. The 
tableaux vivants were still posed 
outside. For them to be tu 
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panless was as shameful as to 
penaked ; and the shoes placed 
on their heads were as degrading 
as anything could possibly be. 
“These men are the associates 
of robbers and thieves and 
murderers,” said the D.O. in 
answer to some remark at 
table. ‘‘ I want them to under- 
stand that the Sircar does not 
like them.” “‘ They will under- 
stand that all right,” said 
Home, “but I’m afraid they 
will hate you badly and try to 
do you in for this sort of thing, 
which they never forget.” ‘I 
hope to survive,” was the in- 
different reply. ‘“‘Let them 
hate so long as they fear. I 
know them well enough to feel 
safe. If they are sufficiently 
airaid, they will not try to 
pot me from behind a tree. 
Extremists themselves, any- 


thing short of an extreme they 
take for weakness; so above 
all, gentlemen, no weakness ! 
They must learn that we mean 
what we say, and that all 
threats will be scrupulously 


carried out. I told them in 
the durbar that they would 
be treated with disfavour ; and 
there shall be no mistake about 
heed 
Doubtless the politically 
minded of to-day would hold 
this conduct to be oppressive : 
questions would be asked in 
Councils, and agitators would 
iitick and rave. But in those 
days you could get away with 
that sort of thing. I remember 
4 feeling in my own mind at 
the time that the method of 
ing the zemindars was 
lather drastic. But there had 
VOL. COXXIII.—NO. MCCCXLIX. 
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as yet been no time for me to 
sense the atmosphere aright. 
We were really at war with 
desperadoes of the most blood- 
thirsty type, and could not 
abide by the ordinary peace 
standards. I shall try to 
describe the situation in as 
few words as possible. 

The Hur Union or brother- 
hood was a savage and fanatical 
sect of unorthodox Mahomedans, 
whose extravagant devotion to 
the Pir of Kingri, a religious 
teacher in the north of Sind, 
led them to the heresy of 
worshipping him as God, in 
defiance of the unity of Allah, 
and to the dangerous doctrine 
that his enemies and theirs 
must be destroyed root and 
branch. A series of murders 
in assertion of these principles 
drove several of their number 
into outlawry. These men took 
to the jungles in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sanghar, where 
our camp was, and gathered 
about themselves a _ reckless 
band of criminals under the 
leadership of Bachu Khaskheli. 
Bachu was the son of Variam, 
one of the chief leaders of the 
Hurs in their earliest days. 
Variam had preached Hur doc- 
trines, and acted as the agent 
or khalifa of the Pir in dealings 
with these disciples of his, and 
had ended by murdering an- 
other khalifa, Chutalkhan. He 
and his son Bachu therefore 
took to the life of outlaws, in 
the course of which Variam 
died of dysentery and ex- 
posure. Bachu, although in 
exile, claimed to succeed his 
father as khalifa of the Hurs, . 

fe) 
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and through inheriting his con- 
siderable influence was accepted 
by them as such. So when he 
formed his gang he was sup- 
ported with sympathy, and 
assisted with shelter and sup- 
plies by most of the zemindars 
and country people, who, being 
Hurs like the outlaws, looked 
on them as heroes and zealots, 
devoted to the cause of their 
master, the Pir. For the last 
two years the gang had been 
growing steadily in numbers 
and prestige, as it multiplied 
its crimes, adding robbery to 
murder, winning money and 
grain by the looting of Hindu 
shopkeepers, and guns, rifles, 
and swords by raiding loyal 
zemindars. Emboldened by 


successes, they openly paraded 
the countryside under arms, 
and when the police became 
active against them they re- 


taliated with the most appalling 
outrages to prove their defiance. 

I heard a good deal of them 
at dinner the first evening, and 
still more next day. The story 
of the death of Police Naik 
Jowala Sing, as told me by 
his son, my own orderly Maya 
Sing, will show what kind of 
brutes the outlaws really were. 
The Naik had served in the 
native cavalry, where he won 
the Order of Merit; so when 
he was employed in the police, 
the outlaws found themselves 
hard-pressed by the skill and 
determination of a formidable 
man-hunter. They finished him 
off as he sat in camp one night 
with six other policemen at the 
Bahrambari Fair. A sudden 
volley out of the darkness from 
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behind a hedge, and the Naik 
and three others lay mortally 
wounded. Maya Sing, a young 
Sikh of about twenty - four, 
standing before me in my tent 
on the morning after my arrival, 
with flashing eyes and a voigs 
hoarse with rage, gave me the 
details of the affair. He would 
have torn the murderers lim) 
from limb if he had the chaneg, 
Skilful trackers had recognised 
the footprints of three of them, 
and he mouthed their name 
with hatred. In the next fey 
months his wits, sharpened by 
zeal for revenge, were to gain 
some pieces of useful infor 
mation. 

He told me also of the fate 
of other policemen. The sowar 
Variam, foolishly sent out alone 
from Umarkot with five hu- 
dred rounds of ammunition, 
packed on a camel, for Sanghar, 
had been captured on the way 
and taken into the swamps. 
The outlaws did not kill him 
at once, but used him 
humiliate the police in the 
sight of the people. They 
made him run along in front 
of them like a driven pariah 
dog when they came forth @ 
commit fresh outrages. Af 
length his dead body, found 
on the public road, showed 
that a red-hot ramrod had 
been thrust through both bis 
eyes. 

They had also met anothet 
sowar named Tagio out @ 
patrol, murdered him, 
seized his carbine; that wa 
a casual affair. The object d 
their latest and bloodiest explolt 
was to get more police carbine 
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of suitable bore for using their 







aly yaluable haul of police cart- 
ung ridges. It spread such terror 
a and dismay among police and 





loyalists and ensured the out- 
laws such an accession of 
strength that the authorities, 
now convinced of the need of 
exceptional measures, had 
doubled the police force, added 
extra officers, and called out 









_ the military. At the lonely 
— outpost of Chotiari three police- 
e men were sitting round a fire 





in the compound of the thana 
(police station) eating their 
evening meal. One of them, 
Umar, went into the building 
to fetch a cup. As he picked 
it up he heard shots in quick 
mecession close at hand. He 
looked out and saw a number 
of armed men rush his com- 
tades, Ranjhokhan and Ab- 
dula. Ranjhokhan had half 
tien from where he sat when 













“a a outlaw cut off his head with 
re 6 single sword - stroke, and 
i Kicked it along the ground. 





Another seized Ranjhokhan’s 
own sword, and thrust it up 
lis trunk, leaving only the 
lilt sticking out between his 
legs. Six or seven others chased 
Abdulla into the thana, where 
he ran for a carbine, seized 
him, dragged him out, and cut 
ot his head. The leaders were 
Bachu himself and his lieu- 
tant, Piru, and they said to 
Abdulla as they killed him, 











i: pe “Forget not that we, Bachu 
it was wd Piru, are still alive! Would 
jeot of you still seek for news of our 
oxploit liding-places ¢ Would you still 





We pressure on our friends ? ” 
Umar was spared, to be sent 
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with insulting messages to his 


superiors; besides, he had 
shown no great activity against 
the gang, and happened to 
belong to Bachu’s tribe. After 
setting fire to the thana, the 
outlaws entered the village, and 
looted three thousand rupees’ 
worth of property from Hindu 
shops there. They also carried 
off the carbines of the three 
constables. This last affair 
had happened about a week 
earlier. On the day after my 
arrival I was trying to get the 
hang of things by interviewing 
the head constables, seeing 
what sort of subedars I had 
and what duties we were ex- 
pected to perform, opening up 
my kit, giving orders to my 
servants, and so forth, when 
Home came into my tent and 
began to talk. 

He wore an air of gloom 
over the Chotiari outpost affair. 
I gathered that the Deputy 
Commissioner had gone for him. 
“Lowell was away for the 
Christmas holidays,” he ex- 
plained, “‘ and I was here chas- 
ing some local Hurs who had 
murdered a tracker at Bakhoro. 
I suddenly got an urgent order 
from Lowell to close up or 
strengthen all small outposts, 
as the budmashes might attack 
any of them. I told the 
Subedar (Chief Constable) Shah 
Mahomed to send the men from 
Chotiari to Tando Mithokhan 
there and then. He never did 
it, and, by Gad! that very 
night they were scuppered! He 
was just going off duty when 
I told him, and he says he 
passed the order on to Nabibux, 
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with other orders. Nabibux 
swears that not a word was 
said about Chotiari. The worst 
of it is that for every other 
post the orders were carried 
out, and those brutes found the 
one weak spot.” 

“What did Lowell say ? ” 

“He was furious. Came 
here at once and wanted my 
explanation. On hearing it he 
pointed out that he had sent 
exact written directions to move 
the three men from Chotiari, 
and he did think that with the 
aid of one Inspector and two 
Chief Constables I ought to 
have been able to carry them 
out. Very sarcastic! He said 
it was my fault that two con- 
stables had been beheaded and 
foully mutilated, that discipline 
was slack, or they would have 
kept proper watch instead of 


being caught without weapons, 
carelessly eating their food in 
the compound, and that my 


subordinates did not think 
much of me or they would be 
more particular about doing 
what I told them. I shall not 
be surprised if I get trans- 
ferred for this.” 

The thought was plainly 
bitter to him that a little more 
efficiency would have prevented 
two ghastly murders. It was 
a lesson for me that something 
more was expected on this 
job than the easy-going care- 
lessness with which I had been 
heretofore apt to regard my 
duties. In future I could not 
forget that a single mistake 
might cost the lives of men at 
the hands of an enemy who 
was quick to take advantage. 
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The police could be not 

the hunters but also the hunted, 
I learnt that nothing con 
occur in our camp without the 
budmashes receiving immediatg 
news of it, so highly organised 
was their spy system. ‘Th 
country people, except the 
Hindus and a few officials an 
orthodox Mahomedans, wer 
with them to a man, and we 
had hardly anybody who kney 
them even by sight, so that 
they could and did move about 
freely under our very noses, 
With the names of about 4 
dozen of them we soon became 
quite familiar: these were the 
leaders of the gang, who had 
prices on their heads. They 
had the pick of hundreds of 
sympathisers whenever me 
were required for an enter 
prise. It may well be asked 
why a force of about tw 
hundred men such as we had 
in camp was needed to deal 
with a gang the active and 
permanent members of whith 
were comparatively few. The 
answer lay partly in the nee 
of restoring public confident 
by the appearance of ove 
whelming force, but chiefly 
in the natural difficulties 
the country. We were som 
to learn the impossibility d 
effective search in the endle# 
swamps and jungles even will 
the forces at our di 

I have mentioned only a i 
of the outrages against te 
police. There were mally 
others. Also a number @ 
influential zemindars had be 
put to death for their loyally 
to Government. It would ® 
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iedious to catalogue all the 
@imes of the gang. So far 
they had come off unscathed 
in every encounter, whereas 
the police had suffered losses, 
failed to arrest them, and 
become dispirited. The pres- 
tige, of the outlaws rose till 
they had virtually become the 
riling power in the whole 
region. They pretended to 
qeate a sort of mock Govern- 
ment, with true Sindhi conceit, 
calling Bachu their Badshah or 
Emperor, Piru his Vazir, an- 
other his Kazi, and so on. 
Cavalry under Captain Wain 
soon turned up, and our forces 
were complete. The ensuing 
weeks were devoted by us to 
wearily scouring the neigh- 
bourhood for twenty miles 
round the camp, split up into 
detachments of ten so as to 


cover as large an area as 
possible. Occasionally we came 
across traces of our quarry, but 


we caught no _ proclaimed 
Offenders, and only hauled in 
afew small fry. The main 
result of our efforts was that 
we gained a first-hand know- 
ledge of the locality and wore 
out most of our clothes, our 
boots, and our tempers. 

Two or three miles to the 
forth was the beginning of 
that vast swamp, the Makhi 
Dhand, formed from the over- 
flow waters of the Indus, 
brought south by the River 
Nara. To give an idea of the 
extent of it, I need only say 
that in that year the dhand 
extended more than a hundred 
Miles north and south, and 
tn to thirty miles east and 
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west. There were plenty of 
dry places, islands, sandhills, 
and so forth amid its waters. 
Thick babhul forests lay about 
the borders of the swamp, and 
in many parts inside. Inside 
also was a fearful tangle of 
undergrowth, thorn bushes, 
floating weeds, tall rushes, and 
elephant grasses. Occasional 
stretches of open water, occa- 
sional forest glades and clear- 
ings. Several canals took off 
from the dhand, and there were 
streams and water-courses be- 
sides the main current of the 
Nara, which flowed through 
it. Crocodiles abounded, chiefly 
the snub-nosed variety called 
in Sindhi vaghoo; but of 
duck and teal we saw prac- 
tically none, though other 
dhands in the district are 
famous shooting grounds. 

This infernal swamp was sup- 
posed to be the headquarters 
and hiding-place of the gang. 
In ordinary times the dry 
places, which became larger 
and more numerous as the 
weather warmed and the waters 
receded through evaporation, 
were the resort of flocks and 
herds of sheep, goats, cattle, 
and camels, who lived on the 
luscious grass. They came from 
all parts of Sind. Graziers 
built temporary shelters among 
the trees, and small settlements 
multiplied. All these dwellers 
in the dhand were Hurs, and 
Lowell told us that they helped 
the outlaws with information 
and supplies. ‘I have ordered 
all cattle, graziers, huts, and 
settlements to clear out,” he 
said ; “‘it is Government land, 
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and we have the right to en- 
force the order. I took care to 
verify that before passing it. 
We shall be careful to threaten 
nothing that we cannot per- 
form. It’s up to you fellows 
now to see that not a soul 
remains in that dhand except 
the budmashes. We give them 
a week to clear out, and after 
that you will burn every hut 
that you see, arrest and bring 
in to Sanghar everybody you 
find in the dhand, and confis- 
cate all the cattle.” 

This simplified matters. That 
dhand cleared like magic. We 
soon had about five hundred 
prisoners, whom we kept under 
observation in concentration 
camps. As for the animals, they 
were the curse of my existence ; 
for, being the most junior offi- 
cer, I was given the duty of 
disposing of them. They were 
wild and fierce, and not at all 
like the gentle oxen to which 
we are accustomed in the vil- 
lages. Woe betide the un- 
fortunate who carelessly strayed 
within reach of their horns! I 
kept a sort of corral in camp, 
where we confined them. We 
slaughtered them as required 
to feed our men, and sold them 
to any outsider who would 
buy. The price of a cow was 
six annas, I remember; but 
payment and possession did 
not ensure to the purchaser the 
benefit of his investment. Hav- 
ing paid his money and roped 
the animal, he would be leading 
it away, happy in its cheapness, 
when suddenly it would leap 
into action amid the loud 
laughter of the sepoys, dash 
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him to the ground, and, snort- 
ing with rage, bolt furiously off 
into the woods, never to be 
seen again. 

Besides the regulars and 
police, we had with us an 
irregular troop of sixty Bugtis 
from the Upper Sind Frontier, 
wild and reckless barbarians, 
lent by the Chief of their tribe. 
They had come mounted on 
their own Baluchi nags, and 
we supplied them with arms 
and equipment. They also 
were placed in my charge, and 
their undisciplined habits 
caused me no end of trouble 
from the first, much to the 
amusement of my fellow-officers. 
I believe they were brought to 
Sanghar with the idea of scaring 
the Hurs by their savage ap- 
pearance and oppressive habits. 
The first thing that we noticed 
was their insatiable appetites. 
“As hungry as a Bugti” be 
came a proverb of the mess. 
They were supposed to be 
allowed three beeves per day 
out of my herd; but they 
devoured an average of six. 
They were always committing 
petty offences against discipline. 
One fellow I fined eight annas 
for spoiling his ramrod by 
using it as a toasting-fork for 
kababs of beef. There was 
nearly a mutiny. I was sur 
rounded by scowling looks and 
ill-concealed resentment. Theif 
headman complained about the 
punishment, and I had to 
pretend to fly into a rage and 
swear I would cut off the head 
of anybody who disobeyed my 
orders. It took me all I knew 
to knock respect into them. 
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They were more trouble than 
they were worth. The whole 
time they were with us they 
never did one really useful thing. 
We grew to hate the dhand 
with a bitter hatred. We 
marched and waded, and 
splashed and slid about in 
slime, we wallowed in mud, 
we fell into holes, we tripped 
over tree-trunks. Day after 
day we wearied ourselves thus, 
and in the evening returned as 
dirty as we were disheartened. 
I said to the D.C., ‘‘ This is all 
rot! Let us burn the jungles 
in the dhand.” His reply was, 
“Who asked you for advice ? ”’ 
“Well,” I said, “no doubt 
I was not asked; but it is I 
who do most of the mud- 
walloping, and if you remem- 
bered that and realised what 
it meant, perhaps you would 
let me give an opinion ! ” 
Home’s forebodings had been 
fulfilled, and he was no longer 
with us. MHarrer, of course, 
marched about as much with 
his men as I with mine. But 
Lowell himself was too busy 
in other directions to do 
much of the dirty work. He 
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preferred to apportion it among 
us, who, he said, were young 
and active. I was strong on 
burning the reeds and brush- 
wood; but his reply was, 
“Search first; we will see 
about burning afterwards.” So 
we searched, and went on 
searching. 

We soon cleared the dhand 
of everybody except ourselves, 
the outlaws, and a few of their 
helpers and hangers-on who 
acted as their spies and mes- 
sengers. Once or twice we 
came across fresh footprints, 
which our trackers assured us 
belonged to some of the leading 
outlaws, and were thereby con- 
vineed that the latter were 
living in the dhand. At last 
we searched the whole place 
at once as thoroughly as we 
could by sending all the in- 
fantry and police inside in 
several parties on the same 
day and posting a cordon of 
cavalry round about outside. 
But here again we drew a 
blank, and began to wonder if 
the outlaws had slipped out 
after all, and were in hiding 
elsewhere. 


OH. 


Meanwhile the D.C. was ab- 
sorbed in the execution of 
Schemes for making the lives 
of the Hur zemindars as un- 
happy as possible until they 
gave information. So far we 


had obtained no help from 
them whatever ; and even from 
our army of police spies there 
came not a word of useful 


khabar. The Hurs were far 
too devoted to Bachu and his 
gang to give them away easily. 
The D.C. set himself to break 
down this wall of impenetrable 
secrecy. I need not describe 
his methods at length. He 
prosecuted and sent to jail 
everybody who could be got 
at on any ground whatever. 
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He harried them with the 
revenue laws, he exacted the 
heaviest fines for the slightest 
breaches, he imposed punitive 
police on their villages and 
homesteads at their expense, 
and was continually holding 
fresh durbars, at which he 
announced enhancements of 
fines and penalties. All his 
threats were scrupulously put 
into effect, and he managed to 
convince them that, if they 
continued recalcitrant, they 
would eventually be deprived 
of their lands and be deported 
to a distant country. Very 
gradually they began to dis- 
play some signs of weakening. 
The first indication of pro- 
gress appeared after the Pir of 
Kingri himself was manceuvred 
into taking a hand in the game. 
He had always made a show 
of disapproving of the lawless- 
ness of the Hurs, but his 
control of their actions was 
conditioned by his need of 
their support and his greed 
for their offerings. He was 
often suspected of secretly en- 
couraging them. In the past, 
when he visited their neigh- 
bourhood, his tent was sur- 
rounded by hordes of men and 
women anxiously waiting till 
the door of the enclosing kanat 
was opened, when each vied 
with the other in loading the 
sacred cot on which he sat 
with money, and ornaments of 
gold and silver. Men gave 
him sheep and cattle and even 
land to show their devotion ; 
women plucked off their mar- 
riage nose rings for offerings. 
It was thought that lawless- 


ness always increased after hig 
visits, so now he had been 
forbidden to come near Sanghar 
and told not to expect any 
favours from Government until 
he proved by deeds that he 
was working for law and order, 
The Commissioner got on his 
track, and he sent four of his 
khalifas to help us, bearing 
letters of exhortation to the 
leading Hur zemindars. The 
efforts of these men to satisfy 
us, in truly Oriental style, 
with something less than what 
we wanted, produced a growing 
irritation in Lowell, who was 
the wrong person for such ex- 
periments. His remarks reached 
boiling-point about the middle 
of March. 

One day in that month a 
spy of theirs called Ghulam 
brought in news that while 
wandering in the dhand at 
dawn he had seen several men 
who could only be outlaws ona 
dry mound in the middle of the 
swamp. He said that the 
mound was covered with tufts 
of “dub” grass and tamarisk 
trees, and the water was knee 
deep allround. This same man 
had been coming in every few 
days for the last fortnight, 
promising to show us the whole 
gang as soon as he could locate 
them. We were all keen to 
start at once, but Lowell scented 
some sort of trick. ‘ Hither 
we shall be led into an ambush,” 
he remarked, “or their object 
is to draw us off into the dhand 
on a false trail, and then loot 
the town and the treasury 
behind our backs, so as t0 
make us look bigger fools than 
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ever. You, Mac,” he con- 
tinued, addressing me, “ will 
remain in command of the 
camp, while the rest of us go 
with the spy.” I was sick 
enough at the time about being 
left behind, but I had the 
laugh of them when they re- 
turned empty-handed long after 
dark, in vile tempers, tired, 
and dirty with mud from head 
to foot. The spy Ghulam 
walked before them with a 
halter round his neck, a police- 
man holding the end of the 
rope. Lowell was threatening 
to hang him if another trick of 
the kind was played. What 
had happened was this. Send- 
ing out parties to the right 
and left to cut off possible 
ways of retreat, the three 
Sahibs, Lowell, Wain, and 
Harrer, with the main body of 
men, advanced towards the 
middle of the dhand. They 
soon had to abandon their 
horses and to wade waist-deep. 
At last they reached a dry sand- 
hill at five in the afternoon, 
where they found signs that 
several men had been camp- 
ing a few hours before. There 
were ashes of a fire, bits of 
leather and rag, sticks for fire- 
wood and dry grass collected. 
From here in every direction 
they could see nothing but 
flooded jungle. Their best 
tracker found the footprints 
of Bachu by the water’s edge. 
All were weary, and sat down 
to smoke and have tea. Sud- 
denly seven or eight shots 
Tahg out, and bullets whistled 
over their heads. At the same 
Moment yells and hoots of 
VOL, CCXXIII.—NO. MCCCXLIX. 
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derision assailed their ears from 
the trees. With one accord 
all leapt to their feet and 
rushed as quickly as they could 
through the water in a northerly 
direction, whence came the 
cries and shots. After splashing 
and struggling through water 
and bushes they came abruptly 
on to the banks of the Nara, a 
river forty yards wide with a 
current flowing at five miles 
an hour. The outlaws had 
made their demonstration from 
the safety of the opposite bank, 
and were now retreating into 
the depths of the swamp, still 
bawling abuse, and sending an 
occasional shot towards our 
troops and police. Some were 
for swimming the channel, but 
Wain, the senior military offi- 
cer, most strenuously opposed 
it, a8 men would be drowned 
and rifles and carbines lost. 
Camp was far distant, and dusk 
was falling; the outlaws had 
plenty of start, and could 
instantly vanish along paths 
unknown to us; so the party 
splashed heavily back. 

That night Lowell, his rage 
somewhat soothed by an ex- 
cellent dinner, swore that he 
himself would never go into 
the dhand again. “TI have had 
enough of that, and I won’t 
be made a fool of. The whole 
thing was a trick to show that 
the Pir and his khalifas are 
working honestly when they 
are not,” said he. ‘‘ Their spy 
arranged it all, and gave notice 
to the outlaws of our coming, 
so that they had time to fire 
and bolt. They did not try 
to hit us. Their object is to 
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give us the idea that we are 
gradually getting warmer on 
the scent, thanks to the help 
of the Pir, and have had a 
real encounter. This is too 
much! I shall go to Karachi, 
where the Pir fortunately is 
now, and have him up before 
the Commissioner. I shall then 
demand an explanation of the 
impudence of these khalifas.”’ 
And he added, ‘‘ Search of that 
cursed swamp is useless without 
information, and I think, Wain, 
that you will be able to get 
back to Jacobabad with your 
cavalry for the beginning of 
the hot weather. We cannot 


use your men to any advan- 
tage, as you have seen. While 
I am away, Mac and Harrer 
can try their hands at burning 
the dhand.”’ 

We had collected inflammable 
materials in the most likely 


places as early as a month 
before, and now at last I had 
my way. Next day we started 
fires in many places, but the 
thing was impossible. Either 
the weeds and grasses would 
not burn at all, or else they 
did so in patches, so we de- 
sisted in a day or two. 

Lowell never failed to make 
capital out of his visits to 
Karachi, the headquarters of 
the province, and on this occa- 
sion he gave out that he was 
going to obtain sanction for 
more drastic measures, so the 
zemindars had visions of being 
deprived of their land and 
being burdened with taxes that 
they could not possibly pay. 
What happened at the inter- 
view in Karachi is not exactly 
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known, but rumour has it 
that since the Commissione 
did not know Sindhi and the 
Pir had no English, Lowell 
acted as interpreter; and he 
inserted into his Sindhi version 
of the Commissioner’s remarks 
such blood-curdling threats that 
the heart of the Pir was turned 
to water and the Commissione 
was much gratified at the im- 
pression which his words seemed 
to produce. It is even said 
that when Lowell introduced a 
passage about cutting off the 
Pir’s head within a fortnight 
if the outlaws were not su- 
rendered within that time, the 
Pir showed signs that made the 
Commissioner ask suspiciously, 
** What is that you told him?” 
to which Lowell replied, “I 
told him, sir, that the head of 
the rebellion must be cut off 
and Bachu must be given up 
in a fortnight.” ‘‘ Quite right! 
Quite right ! ’ nodded the Com- 
missioner; and seeing unmis- 
takable signs of approval, the 
Pir understood that his execu 
tion was merely a matter of 
days ! 

However that may be, the 
Pir now found it advisable to 
be active in help. Lowell 
came back to Sanghar, and, 
after holding a durbar to al 
nounce that the taxes were 
doubled to pay for extra police 
and for the Bugti levies, seit 
the leading zemindars to the 
Pir at Hyderabad, where they 
were made to swear before 
him on the Koran that the 
outlaws should be given Up 
The oath was one that could 
not be broken, and was the 
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outlaws’ death sentence. It 
caused consternation among 
them, a8 we came afterwards 
to know. Further, the Hur 
gemindars were being gradu- 
ally cowed by the despiteful 
treatment of Lowell and by 
the fear of losing their lands. 
Their own god, the Pir, was 
taking up a definite line, and 
they began to see in the sur- 
render of the outlaws their 
only hope of salvation. 

The outlaws, as a matter of 
fact, had been in hiding in 
another part of the district, at 
Barhun, not in the dhand at 
all, for most of the time. They 
had visited the dhand in order 
to leave tracks there occasion- 
ally, and so keep us occupied 
with a wild-goose chase. When 
their spies brought them the 
news to Barhun that the Pir 


and the Hurs were for giving 
them up, a split took place 
among them. Bachu and some 
others would not surrender and 
be hanged, nor could they 
make up their minds to come 


out and die fighting. Piru 
would not think of surrender, 
but with two others of the 
boldest of the gang made ready 
to sell his life as dearly as 
possible. Of this we learnt 
subsequently. At the time all 
we knew was that on the second 
day of April the spy Ghulam, 
the same who had led us to the 
fiasco on the Nara banks, came 
into camp with the news that 
he had seen three or four of 
the outlaws in some jungle 
about three miles off. All he 
would say was, “I have put 
them there ; I will show them 
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to you.” With this we had, 
perforce, to be satisfied. 

The spot now indicated by 
the spy was to the west of 
Sanghar, where dense woods 
of tamarisk and babhul are 
intersected with deep water- 
ways. The cavalry had been 
sent back with Wain, but there 
were about sixty Baluchis avail- 
able in camp, and MHarrer 
started off at once with them 
and a number of armed police. 
I followed with a force of 
sowars. Lowell refused to stir 
out on a possible wild-goose 
chase, for we did not place 
too much confidence in the 
Spy’s story on account of the 
last affair. I, with my usual 
luck for being junior, was put 
with the sowars to guard the 
Shahpur road, a straight open 
vista through the jungle, which 
none of our quarry could cross 
without being exposed to view. 
Sending out parties in various 
directions to cut off all escape, 
Harrer and his main body 
moved forward in extended 
order on the line advised by 
the spy, preceded by a small 
advance-guard. 

Their way lay through thick 
jungle and scrub, and the men 
were about ten yards apart, 
so that they covered a good 
deal of ground. They had 
been out of my sight half an 
hour when I heard scattered 
firing for five minutes. Nothing 
came out my way, of course. 
At length a messenger arrived 
from Harrer that three out- 
laws had been bagged, and I 
was to go up. I pushed on 
through the trees as quickly 
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as possible, and eventually 
found Harrer seated on the 
bank of a water-course bathing 
his face. He presented a gro- 
tesque appearance. It was his 
fad to wear a long black beard 
in the Baluchi fashion. Half 
of it had been blown away by 
a gunshot fired in his face, and 
the remainder was ragged and 
lopsided. I burst into a roar 
of laughter, as any one else 
would have done, but was 
sobered quickly enough by see- 
ing dead and wounded men 
lying under a tree. He told 
me the story of the affair. 
“The men in front came up 
within a few yards of this 
babhul-tree when shots were 
fired suddenly from the bushes, 
and one of them dropped in 
his tracks. Immediately after- 
wards another was bowled over. 
I was with the main body just 
a little way behind, and we 
closed up as quickly as pos- 
sible, firing as we advanced. 
As I came near the trees from 
which the budmashes were 
shooting, one of them let fly 
at me right in the face. The 
shot passed so close that I 
was hit in the beard! I 
replied with both barrels of 
my shot-gun. Then I threw 
it aside, and, feeling rather 
excited, drew my revolver and 
rushed the place. There were 
three men lying on the ground 
shot all to pieces and nobody 
else to fight, so I calmed down. 
The big fellow, Piru, was dead 
already. The other two are 
Tagio and Gulu, and they were 
dying. In fact they were dead 
in the next five minutes. The 
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first man of mine who was hit 
is killed, and another seems in 
a bad way.” 

We did what we could fo 
the wounded Baluchi, who wag 
shot clean through the stomach 
by a bullet that had come 
out at his back, and after. 
wards carried him and the 
corpses to camp on litter, 
Lowell was highly pleased with 
the way Harrer had conducted 
the affair, and indulged in 
humorous remarks at the ex 
pense of the wounded beard. 
“You will have to shave the 
whole of it off now,” he ob 
served, “so as to restore the 
balance of the two sides of 
your face. I hope you wont 
lose your influence with the 
men! Thank heaven! we've 
done something at last. These 
three men were the most des- 
perate and cruel of the whole 
lot. They had evidently made 
up their minds to die afte 
killing as many as possible 
And they died bravely enough, 
blackguards though they were 
As for the spy, I consider 
that he carried out the order 
of the Pir in a way that shows 
his sympathy with the dacoits. 
If he could bring us to them 
at all, he could do it so a3 # 
take them unprepared. Instead 
of that, he leads us up 04 
prepared position, where they 
had the advantage of surprise 
and were expecting us. Stil, 
we had to take what we coul 
get, and that is something 
more than we ever got befot®, 
thanks to you, Harrer.” 

I suppose that it looks i 
from heroic for about six] 
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men to shoot down three; but 
I am not writing a romance. 
This is fact, and facts are 
hard. oIt was.,our duty to 
exterminate the outlaws with 
as little damage to ourselves 
as possible, to shoot them 
down like the dangerous animals 
that they were, and to avoid if 
possible the loss even of a 
single man. Looking back, I 
see that our operations may 
be divided into stages. In the 
first, we scoured the country 
in search parties, which was 
futile; for a whole army could 
have lain hidden in the dhand, 
while innumerable jungles and 
secluded villages on the west 
and south, as well as the Great 
Sind Desert on the east, offered 
absolutely secure refuge for 
scattered members of the gang. 
In the second stage, Lowell 
saw our only chance of success 
in forcing the Hurs themselves 
to give up the heroes they 
cherished, in bringing pressure 
to bear on the whole com- 
munity and working them up 
into a state of nervous re- 
Sponsiveness. This method is 
usually followed on the fron- 
tiers and wild places of the 
earth, and depends on the 
power of personality. It is 
described vulgarly as putting 
the fear of God into people, 
which seems a rather inaccurate 
phrase. Lowell’s own prestige, 
his scrupulous execution of 
every threat, and the dread 
that he lost no opportunity 
of intensifying, had gradually 
broken the back of the Hurs’ 
resistance. His way of hand- 
ling the Pir brought that dig- 
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nitary’s vast influence to bear 
on our side. The episode of 
the shots and abuse from across 
the Nara was really a sign of 
weakening, for up till then the 
spies had thought it unneces- 
sary to do anything at all. 
The Hurs as a whole were 
made to sicken of the outlaws 
by suffering pains and penalties 
in their behalf, and the Pir 
feared the loss of his titles 
and dignity, if not more; so 
Piru and his companions were 
the first to be sacrificed. 

The police rejoiced greatly, 
and even the Hurs of Sanghar 
showed signs of satisfaction. 
I cannot say how far it was 
genuine. They did not love 
Piru, but they feared him. 
Their sympathy with the gang 
depended on their veneration 
for Bachu, their ‘“ khalifa.” 
We now pressed them to sur- 
render Bachu, saying that if 
the spies could produce one 
leader they could produce an- 
other, that kismet was proved 
to be on our side, and nothing 
less than Bachu would satisfy 
us. The spies were sent out 
again. 

My orderly, Maya Sing, asked 
me at this time for a few days 
leave. He was vastly excited 
over our success, for Piru’s 
tracks had been identified on 
the scene of his father’s murder, 
and he gloated accordingly. He 
returned at the end of his 
holiday with some useful in- 
formation. ‘My father,’ he 
told me, “for his service in 
the rissala, was given land in 
Tando Allahyar, which was 
leased out to tenants, for he 
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could not see to it while 
hunting the budmashes. One 
of my tenants can be trusted, 
for my father saved him from a 
false prosecution. Yet grati- 
tude does not pay the rent, so 
I went to collect. From him 
I learn that Bachu himself 
was visiting a cousin in that 
neighbourhood a few days ago, 
and some of our Jasus (spies) 
came to him there, and then 
went to the Pir. I hear, Sahib, 
that the spies will come back 
and say that they cannot find 
Bachu, so they went to the 
Pir for instructions. This will 
be a lie. They carry a message 
from Bachu either to the Pir 
or to his chief khalifa Nawazio. 
What the message is I know 
not.” 

As this piece of news was 
important, I took Maya Sing 
before Lowell, to whom he 
repeated his story. Lowell lis- 
tened attentively and believed. 
And indeed the spies, who had 
started off full of promises for 
the capture of Bachu, returned 
shortly with the very excuse 
that Maya Sing had predicted, 
that they could not find Bachu, 
who must be hiding in the 
dhand. They denied having 
visited the Pir, and perhaps 
had not gone to him in person, 
but had probably delivered 
the outlaw’s message through 
Nawazio, reminding the Pir 
that, eleven years before, Bachu 
had become an outlaw for his 
devotion in killing a khalifa 
who was plotting against the 
life of the Pir’s father. The 
Pir’s reply was, as we heard, 
that Bachu must nevertheless 
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surrender on account of his 
other crimes with which the 
Pir had no concern ; whereupon 
the spies gave Nawazio a private 
message from Bachu threatep. 
ing death to him if he did not 
secure the protection of the Pir 
for Bachu. 

Maya Sing also told us the 
rumour was abroad that Lowell 
was going on leave, and as ou 
leader embodied all that the 
outlaws had to fear, they wer 
being heartened to further re 
sistance. Now Lowell had, # 
a matter of fact, been granted 
leave, and was to go from 
Sind in three weeks’ time; but 
nobody except himself and the 
Commissioner was supposed to 
know of this. The news had 
leaked out, however, in that 
fashion which never ceases fo 
be as wonderful as it is annoy- 
ing to those who live in the 
East. It was clear that ow 
plans had suffered a set-back, 
so Lowell departed to Karachi 
again to see the Commissioner 
and the Pir. On this visit 
the Pir was told that on no 
account would Lowell leave 
the district till Bachu was 
killed or captured. He issued 
further exhortations to his fol- 
lowers. 

The spies were sent out 
again, and we resumed the 
same old routine of life at 
Sanghar, drawing the halter 
daily tighter round the necks 
of the Hurs, to the end that 
they might surrender Bachu. 

The next event was start- 
ling enough. The khalifa Naw- 
azio had accompanied the Pr 
back to Kingri, and was super 
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intending the distribution of 
food to beggars of that village 
at the very door of the Pir’s 
house, just after sunset, when 
he was murdered by three out- 
laws of Bachu’s gang. They 
shot him twice through the 
body from behind, and dis- 
patched him with sword-cuts. 
Two policemen with several of 
the Pir’s men followed their 
trail all night, a notable feat 
of tracking, and caught them 
up at daybreak twenty miles 
off. There was a fight, in 
which two of the murderers 
were killed and the third was 
captured. We were delighted 
at the police success. ‘“ A bold 
bid for life on the part of 
Bachu,” said Lowell, whose 
comments on all such events 
were eagerly sought by Harrer 
and myself, ‘“‘a desperate at- 
tempt to regain his waning 
influence over the Hurs. He 
strikes as close to the Pir as 
he dares, to scare him and his 
khalifas out of helping us any 
more; and he wants to prove 
that he is still a power to be 
reckoned with. Thank the 
lord for those fine fellows 
who followed the brutes into 
the darkness and gave them 
what for. If they had escaped 
we should have been dished. 
But the moral effect of the 
police getting all three will be 
splendid. It shows everybody 
that the tide has turned.” 
“Kismet is doing us proud, 
im other words,” was Harrer’s 
temark, “all we have to say 
to the Hurs now is that they 
must avenge this attack on 
their Pir.”’ 
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To show how accurately 
Lowell gauged the situation, 
Bachu himself came in to 
Sanghar unarmed within a few 
days and quietly gave himself 
up. Lowell was away in Kara- 
chi, supposed to be concocting 
further repressive measures, and 
the only magistrate in camp 
was an Indian Deputy Col- 
lector. When a tall and fierce- 
looking outlaw suddenly ap- 
peared in this gentleman’s tent 
and said, ““I am Bachu! I 
surrender myself!” it is easy 
to imagine the commotion that 
followed. A tiger from the 
jungle would hardly have 
caused more terror and in- 
terest. He was chained and 
handcuffed and tied with ropes 
to various policemen, and led 
away to durance vile. I visited 
him in jail, but he refused to 
answer a single question about 
his friends, his arms and am- 
munition, or his loot. He 
was tried in due course, and 
hanged. 

In the next week several 
others came and gave them- 
selves up, and only three or 
four of the known outlaws still 
kept aloof. They were re- 
garded as too unimportant to 
warrant the continued employ- 
ment of so many Baluchis, so 
Harrer and most of his men 
departed, leaving only a de- 
tachment behind. Lowell went 
on leave, but the Deputy Col- 
lector and myself remained at 
Sanghar, trying the same old 
tricks with spies and letters to 
the Pir to induce the remaining 
budmashes to come in. But 
the hanging of Bachu and 
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others was no inducement. 
However, we continued our 
efforts, until they ended in a 
little show which it interests 
me to recall because I really 
took an active part this time. 

I omit the finesses and dodges 
of the spies. We steadily 
twisted their tails, till at last 
my pet spy, who had been 
promised a grant of land in 
case of success, came in one 
morning and said in the usual 
defiant take-it-or-leave-it tone 
that the rest of the gang 
were in the Makhi Dhand, and 
he would lead us to them. I 
had been sending a man with 
a drum round to all the villages 
proclaiming the return of 
Lowell. I believe that news, 
which was false, played no 
small part in helping the out- 
laws to make up their minds 
to show themselves. 

The Deputy Collector re- 
fused to go out: he had urgent 
business elsewhere. I had the 
Bugti levy as well as the 
Baluchi detachment, and plenty 
of police. We started off with 
the spy, taking with us also 
some local police who knew the 
dhand very well. The place 
described by the spy was five 
miles off Sanghar, and in the 
heart of the dhand. 

As we approached the great 
swamp I noticed that the spy 
was leading us along a zigzag 
course, so I bawled out to him 
and called him up. The sube- 
dar was with me, and I told 
him my suspicions. He gave 


the spy a frightful clout over 
the head, and asked him what 
he meant. 


I lugged out a 
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revolver, pressed it into the 
small of the spy’s back, and 
swore I would blow a hole ip 
him if there were any treachery, 
After this we followed ga 
straight a line as any one 
could wish to travel, until we 
came to the Jalab embankment, 
which ran for miles across ow 
path at right angles and kept 
the waters of the dhand from 
flooding Sanghar. We climbed 
up on this bund, which wa 
ten or fifteen feet high, likes 
railway embankment, at a place 
where the jungles grew close 
to it, so as to screen ow 
movements. For any person 
to stand in the open on it ina 
flat ‘country would be to offer 
himself as a target to the nearest 
sharpshooter. 

Inside this bund the water 
covered the ground in every 
direction as far as we could 
see through the trees and 
bushes, and close to the bund 
itself was a stream some forty 
feet wide, across which we 
found at once that we should 
have to swim. Maya Sing, my 
orderly, said contemptuously, 
“Here the Bugtis will have 
to be left behind. None of 
them can swim—all the world 
knows that they do not like 
water to touch their bodies.” 
This was an allusion to thei 
somewhat unclean habits. On 
inquiry I found that not one 
of them could swim a yard, 
so then and there I refused to 
take them any farther lest 
they be drowned. Once more 
they had proved their uselesé 
ness. I extended them along 
the embankment for severdl 
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miles, with orders to shoot 
any one that they saw, cut off 
bis head, and bring it to me. 
An order couched in less plain 
terms they would have failed 
to understand. 

The rest of us then swam 
the stream without loss of 
man or rifle, and, spreading 
out in open order, Maya Sing 
next to me, we began our long 
wade through two miles of 
swamp. The water was usually 
about two feet deep, and pro- 
gress was as slow and noisy 
a8 only those who have tried 
this method of locomotion 
know. It was July, which in 
Sind is very hot. The air was 
full of moisture exhaled from 
the swamp, and the perspira- 
tion ran off us in streams. 
After an hour and a half we 
saw smoke rising ahead from 
amongst the trees on a small 
island, where evidently was 
the outlaws’ camp. There was 
an open space of one hundred 
and fifty yards between us and 
the island, the front of which 
was protected by ten large 
tamarisk trees. On the right 
and left were smaller islands 
with babhul groves jutting for- 
ward like wings to meet the 
jungle through which we were 
Moving. Beyond the islands 
and the groves we learnt that 
the waters were too deep for 
the outlaws’ retreat. We there- 
fore had them in a trap, to 
which indeed they had come 
of their own accord, knowing 


_ the consequences, for their last 


adventure, 
All this time it must be 
Temembered that we were mak- 
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ing our way with difficulty 
through water and mud, slip- 
ping on the slimy bottom, 
tripping over roots and creepers, 
forcing a passage through thorn 
bushes, disturbing crocodiles 
and water-birds, falling into 
holes, and being hauled out 
by our neighbours in the line. 
The fighting was supposed to 
be done by the trained soldiers, 
so I left most of the police 
aS a rear-guard under an in- 
spector, spread out as widely 
as possible to cut off all escape 
of any outlaw. I myself, with 
a few orderlies and sowars, 
pushed on in the centre. Sud- 
denly a brisk fire was opened 
on us from the main island, 
and as we were unprotected I 
shouted out to the men to 
kneel down in the water, too 
late for poor Maya Sing, who 
fell dead within arm’s-length 
of me with a bullet through 
his neck. “ Allah’s curse on 
the budmashes!” swore my 
havildar, who was fond of 
the lad and had been a com- 
rade of his father; “‘ the same 
fate for son as for father.” He 
placed the body in the shelter 
of a tree. 

Warned by this casualty we 
divided our forces. I remained 
in the centre, where we pre- 
sented as small a mark as 
possible by crouching in the 
water. The Baluchi havildar, 
Nihala, took a party of Sikhs 
to attack through the trees 
on the right, while the Subedar 
Mahomed Bax, with a detach- 
ment of Punjabi Mahomedans, 
moved off to take advantage 
of cover on the left. The 
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latter caught sight of an outlaw 
on the island in white clothes 
named Misri, and he was in- 
stantly riddled with bullets. 
The Sikhs directed a cross-fire 
from their side on the island, 
and made the outlaws’ position 
very hot indeed. They shot 
down another outlaw, Usman, 
after a few slight casualties, 
and then a lull came. We 
closed in slowly and cautiously. 
Suddenly a budmash named 
Bhalu ran out of the trees on 
the island, threw down his 
gun—his ammunition being ex- 
hausted,—entered the water, 
and made straight for me, flour- 
ishing a big sword and cursing 
horribly. He was about forty 
yards off when I saw him. I 
shouted to him to keep off, but 
he took no notice. One or 
two shots rang out, but failed 
to stop him: most of my 
men could not fire for fear of 
hitting me. I was carrying a 
twelve-bore shot-gun, but for- 
tunately remembered that the 
cartridges must be soaked, so 
I drew my revolver. I shot 
once without visible effect. My 
feet were stuck in the mud, but 
this outlaw seemed to move 
fast enough. I let him get 
close, and then gave him one 
in the body. He leaped up 
and fell forward. Then came 
the police havildar, grinning. 
““ Where is the pig ? ” he asked, 
and finding him in the water, 
turned him over with his foot. 
Then he suddenly pointed his 
gun and blew in the man’s 
chest. ‘Why did you do 
that, fool?” I exclaimed. 
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“ This pig attacked the Sahib,” 


was the reply. ‘‘ What else 
should he deserve? Besides, 
there is Maya to avenge,” 
On the island we found one 
man still moving, and before 
I could interfere a sowar bashed 
him on the head with a rifle, 
“Stop that, you cruel brute!” 
I shouted, but the outlaw was 
dead. The sowar drew back 
muttering. Police hatred was 
bitter. They had much to 
remember. 

The outlaws had drilled holes 
in the tree-trunks so as to 
stand under cover and fire 
while resting their rifles, 
Luckily for us they did not 
understand or make the best 
use of their weapons. Five 
of our men were wounded with 
small shot from Usman’s fowl- 
ing-piece. If he had used 
slugs he might have done much 
damage. The others had ignor- 
antly raised the sights of their 
rifles to a thousand yards, 80 
most of their bullets flew over 
our heads and were heard 
striking trees and water by the 
rear-guard far behind. 

This was the end of the 
gang. Since those days efforts 
have been made to wean the 
Hurs from their addiction to 
crimes of violence, but without 
much success. They are of 
less importance just now, 2% 
their Pir is a minor and thei 
numbers have dwindled. But 
cases are still apt to occur, 
which the Sind police move 
cautiously if they are likely to 
come up against the Hw 
brotherhood. 
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THE BEETLE GAME. 


BY G. WARREN. 


I must say I was very much 
surprised when Private Mitten 
was “run in” before me at 
Company Orders on a charge 
of “ Gambling in Barracks.” 

He was a quiet inoffensive 
fellow, employed as Mess Gar- 
dener; and if he did not 
exactly succeed in ‘“‘ making 
the desert blossom like a rose,” 
at any rate he watered the 
clumps of Cannas and gaudy 
Zinnias with praiseworthy regu- 
larity, nor lost heart when a 
frequent dust-storm smothered 
every green thing with sand. 

The idea of him rollicking 
with dice or spotting the elusive 
“Lady ” seemed absurd, but 
there was no getting away from 
facts. 

He had been caught red- 
handed behind the Ration 
Store, surrounded by an en- 
thralled crowd, raising roars of 
laughter and relieving his pals 
of their spare cash by the aid 
of a green cloth, a Gold Flake 
cigarette tin, and—a beetle. 

His face did not betray the 
slightest concern when he re- 
ceived a sentence of seven days 
0.B. and to forfeit the game; 
but before he marched out of 
the office he cast a regretful 
glance at the cigarette tin, 
which stood beside a folded 
green cloth on my office table. 

In the course of the evidence 
the sergeant had roughly out- 
lined the rudiments of the 
game, which, it appears, Private 
Mitten had invented himself in 
the solitudes of the mess garden, 


and I was all curiosity to investi- 
gate it further, for it sounded 
both original and amusing. 

The office being empty at 
the moment, I spread out on 
the table the green cloth, which 
was about a yard square di- 
vided by black lines into ten 
unequal sections, with a circle 
in the centre. 

These were numbered in red 
ink, and the circle was the 
exact circumference of a Gold 
Flake cigarette tin. 

I opened the tin next, and 
inside was a very hard, shiny, 
iridescent, green beetle busily 
engaged in eating a leaf. I 
gently decanted him on to the 
circle in the centre of the cloth, 
which as far as I knew was the 
next move in the game, at 
the same time, from sheer 
force of habit, mentally back- 
ing the section marked 8. 

The beetle knew exactly what 
to do: he ran three times 
round the circle, then shot off 
into number eight. Not so 
bad, 8 to 1 for a first bet. 
Deeply interested I repeated 
the process several times, and 
each time the beetle ran into 
a different section. 

After six throws I was all 
square. It was a most de- 
lightful game! The simplicity 
of the thing was its greatest 
charm. 

It was so easy; no cards to 
shuffle, or wheel to spin, or 
dice to rattle. 

I was just capturing the 
beetle for another shot when 
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I became aware the Sergeant- 
Major was standing behind me 
breathing hard. 

“Tm six piastres up, sir, in 
the last four throws,” he said 
in an excited voice. 

It was clearly impossible for 
me to engage in a game of 
chance with my OCS.M. at 
10.30 in the morning (besides 
which he might expect me to 
pay up, which I was loth to 
do), so I was obliged to put 
the whole thing away and 
attend to an unexplained de- 
ficiency in “‘ Bowls, washing, 
zinc.”” However, I determined 
to explore the game further 
atthe first opportunity, and 
thought of several little addi- 
tions to add to the excitement, 
such as making the beetle 
negotiate a few jumps, or have 
fleas instead of a beetle—pos- 
sibly other players might object. 

I wished it were possible to 
have a few moments’ chat 
with Private Mitten on some 
points which were not quite 
clear. The fact of the matter 
was, the idea was a novelty, 
and just then novel ideas were 
as rare as accelerated promo- 
tion. We were enduring a 
Khartoum hot weather, baked 
by sun, scorched by hot winds, 
and smothered by ‘‘ Huboobs ” 
day after day, and every one 
was stale and tired, with nerves 
taut as fiddle-strings. The 
battalion was homeward bound 
after a long foreign tour; and as 
it is always the last lap in the 
race that seems longest, so the 
last hot weather seems hotter 
and beastlier than any other. 

I carried the game back to 
my quarters at lunch-time, and 
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showed it, under a vow of 
secrecy, to Fruity, a mad Irish. 
man with an wunquenchable 
appetite for rags. He wag 
enchanted, and suggested 4 
little party in my room that 
evening, to which I agreed, 
It was unfortunate, but just 
at that moment the bugle 
rang out ‘‘ Defaulters,” and 
I recognised Private Mitten 
doubling across the Barrack 
Square, where the heat shim- 
mered relentlessly, to answer 
his name at the Guard-room, 

Fruity left the room, and re 
turned a few minutes later with 
an armful of assorted greenery. 

“What on earth are you 
going to do with all that stuf 
—decorate the room ? ” 

“No,” he replied. “Feed 
the beetle. How can we expect 
the blighter to nip about if he 
isn’t fed?” 

The news quickly trickled 
through the Mess, though I 
was careful to keep the origin 
and details of the game a close 
secret. Wild rumours spread 
about of some mysterious game 
played with scorpions, and a 
cheery evening was anticipated. 

But we'd reckoned without 
the General and his staff, who 
were expected to dine with B 
that night prior to their de 
parture the following day. 
Clearly it would be impossible 
to indulge in the Beetle Game 
on a guest night, so we I 
luctantly decided to postponeit. 

For days past we had groaned 
under a G.O.C.’s inspection: 
the battalion had been i 
spected and reviewed, reviewed 
and inspected, criticised and 
complimented, had medals, 
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praise, and blame bestowed 
where required by the GREAT 
Man. Panic and perspiration 
prevailed while the inspecting 
circus toured barracks, peering 
into wash-houses and kitchens ; 
put, thanks to judicious appli- 
cations of eye-wash, that sol- 
dier’s friend, all passed off 
satisfactorily. 

There only remained the 
dinner to enable the Great 
Man to make his expected 
remarks about ‘“‘the magnifi- 
cent body of men it had been 
his pleasure to inspect’’; and 
the Colonel, stifling his sighs 
of relief, would suitably convey 
the “gratification felt by all 
ranks at this unexpected praise,” 
and the whole caboodle would 
be over—till another General 
felt he wanted change of air to 
Khartoum. 

As the night was suffocat- 
ingly hot, dinner took place 
on the strip of lawn between the 
Mess and the Blue Nile. 

The scene was not without 
beauty. The still starlit night, 
the shaded lights on the 
table reflected in the great 
river, made a glamour over 
the place which was sadly 
lacking in daytime. 

But in spite of all it was 
the most extraordinarily dull 
dinner I ever remember. From 
cocktails to coffee a heavy pall 
of apathy enveloped every- 
body ; the speeches were worse 
than usual, the speakers having 
made up their minds before- 
hand what to say, and the 
Whole thing lacked that vital 
essential spark of spontaneity. 

After dinner the General 
settled down to bridge with 
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the Colonel, and the rest hung 
about in limp groups, each one 
waiting for somebody else to 
suggest an amusement. Snooker 
failed to raise any enthusiasm, 
and then Fruity caught my eye 
as an idea slid through his 
mind. 

He came over and whispered 
to me. 

“Tt couldn’t possibly be 
done, Fruity,” I said firmly. 
“Tm sorry, but it’s quite out 
of the question.” 

“Why?” he urged. ‘“‘ The 
old man’s deep in his rubber ; 
he'll think we’re playing bil- 
liards. Come on, let’s get it 
going on the Mess verandah. 
Be a sport. Otherwise how 
are we to amuse these blinking 
brass hats.” 

It was madness for me to 
listen to him, and my scaly- 
skinned conscience gave one 
expiring kick. 

“* Hang it all, we can’t play 
the game in public like that. 
I gave a man seven days and 
extra guards for it this morning. 
Told him it was a crime.” 

“So it is—for Tommies,”’ 
said Fruity cheerfully. ‘“‘ Well, 
please yourself, but how do 
you propose entertaining these 
blokes for the rest of two 
hours—‘ Puss-in-the-Corner ’ or 
‘Nutsin May’? They’re yawn- 
ing their heads off already, and 
I don’t blame ’em.” 

“Confound you,” I said, 
catching sight of an ill-concealed 
yawn, “go and fetch the thing 
if you like, but you must do 
all the talking.” 

Fruity made a rare showman. 

“Gentlemen,” he shouted, 
standing on a chair and holding 
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aloft the cigarette tin, ‘““I am 
about to show you a new game 
called the ‘ Beetle Game.’ Al- 
though it may be new to you, 
it is in reality very old. It was 
played centuries ago by the 
ancient Egyptians, and a set, 
together with a book of rules, 
was recently found in a king’s 
tomb. This set here was given 
to me not long ago when I was 
bathing in the Nile by a grate- 
ful Berberine—the reason he 
was so grateful was because 
I did not save his wife from 
drowning. It appears he dis- 
liked the woman intensely.” 

* That’s a good one,’ shouted 
@ voice. 

After this astonishing an- 
nouncement Fruity paused dra- 
matically fora moment. “‘ With 
the uplifted hand, which is the 
same as taking my oath, I 
swear it’s true,” he cried 
piously. ‘‘ We will now pro- 
ceed to play this marvellous 
game. Walk up, gentlemen, 
please, and make your bets. 
Three piastre limit. Watch 
Steve —the wonderful beetle 
from Berber. Are you all ready 
—is everyone quite ready? 
Now then—off we go. No. 6 
wins, what? Nobody on No. 6, 
splendid — off we go again. 
Make your bets, please.” 

The game caught on like 
wildfire. Private Mitten knew 
well what he was about when 
he planned it. 

Everyone crowded round the 
table, shouting with laughter as 
the little green beetle scurried 
into the different sections after 
each “ throw.” 

Tremendous excitement pre- 
vailed, all talking at once. 
“Come on, Steve—stick to it.” 
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“TI told you No. 5 would 


win.’’ 

“By Jove, it’s a wizandly 
game!” 

“ Did he really get it from 4 
native ? ” 

And above all the din Fruity’s 
voice soared, shouting, urging, 
persuading. 

The heat was terrific, waiter 
whisked about with tankard 
of iced beer, and the fun was 
waxing fast and furious wha 
the General, apparently bored 
with bridge, appeared on the 
verandah. 

“Pon my soul, you're all 
remarkably merry,” he said, 
“TI came to collect my party; 
it’s time to be getting back. 
Are you there, Jennings ? ” 

He peered about somewhat 
owlishly for his staff officer, 
at that moment wet to his 
eyebrows in a tankard of beer. 

The rumbling and unseemly 
noises he made in his effort to 
reply drew a cold stare from 
his chief. It was obvious the 
General was far from being in 
that mellow state of mind 
usual (and in his case abso- 
lutely essential) after a regi- 
mental guest night. 

It would be nothing short 
of a calamity if he left the 
Mess in his present humout. 
For of what use is smartness 
on parade if followed by dul- 
ness at dinner? None whatso- 
ever. Something had to be 
done, and quickly. 

Fruity grasped the situation 
in one quick comprehensive 
glance, and rose magnificently 
to grapple with it. 

“Please don’t go yet, sit,” 
he said in a voice in which 
respect and pleading were nicely 
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mixed. ‘“‘ We were only waiting 
for you to finish your rubber 
to show you this wonderful 
new game which came into my 
hands in a most remarkable 
manner.” (Herefollowed a brief 
highly coloured story of natives, 
witch doctors, spells, charms, 
and what-nots). 

“Now, sir, if you will just 
watch a moment I'll show you 
how it’s played. Make your 
bets, everyone, please. Come 
on, Steve, and show your paces 
—off we go!” 

We all rallied round, and off 
he went again full bat, while 
the General, looking sceptical, 
did as he was asked, and drew 
near the table to watch. 

In less than five minutes he 
was firmly caught in Private 
Mitten’s cunning toils. 

“*Pon my soul,” he ex- 
claimed, closely watching the 
game. ‘‘ This is most interest- 
ing. Made by natives, did you 
say? Extraordinary what 
these untutored savages can 
do. I really must make a bet, 
just one. Which number won 
last, did you say ? ”’ 

Somebody thrust a tankard 
of beer into his hand, and, 
having made his bet, he hung 
enthralled over the table to 
see the result. It was a most 
remarkable sight, but only two 
of us could glimpse the subtle 
inner humour of the thing. A 
full-blown General being coaxed 
back into good humour by a 
ridiculous game, the inventor 
of which had, to say the least 
of it, an uncomfortable seven 
days ahead of him as a punish- 
ment for his ingenuity ! 

Also deeply absorbed and 
thrilled to the marrow were two 
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brain-laden staff officers and 
a couple of dozen assorted 
regimental officers, cheering and 
yelling with excitement or 
despair according to their luck. 
Fruity and I exchanged glances 
and marvelled. 

For over an hour the General 
played, while we alternately 
advised, condoled, or congratu- 
lated him, and his luck was 
marvellous. He won practic- 
ally every time, and grew more 
and more excited by the beetle 
and soothed by the beer. 

“I double your stakes,” 
yelled the perspiring and almost 
exhausted banker. 

The General plunged on No. 8, 
and held his breath when the 
beetle hesitated inside the circle, 
headed towards No. 4, turned 
round, and went straight into 
No. 8. 

Then suddenly, no one knew 
how it happened, Steve mys- 
teriously vanished out of sight, 
off the cloth, off the table— 
into thin air! 

A wail of despair arose, and 
frantic search was made, but 
he had completely disappeared. 
Evidently he had heard the old 
saying, “‘ Enough is as good as 
a feast,” and betaken himself 
to some exclusive beetles’ can- 
teen in the desert. 

Steve had played his part 
like a good ’un, and nobody 
begrudged him his freedom, 
for the General was fifty piastres 
up in pocket, and consequently 
a hundred degrees up in spirits, 
and the evening was saved. 

Ten days later a glowing re- 
port that positively shed a rosy 
light over the Orderly Room 
proved that the ends had more 
than justified the means. 











TRAVELLERS’ JOY. 


BY MARINER. 


“AND the men are not to 
do any work at all, sir?” 
queried the Junior Lieutenant 
of H.M.S. Pyramid, about to 
pay-off at Port Malabar after 
nearly three years’ service in 
that pestilentially torrid region 
usually referred to as ‘ up the 
Gulf.” 

“Er—no,” replied the Flag 
Captain. ‘“‘ There’s really noth- 
ing for them to do. The ship 
is in dockyard hands, and the 
relief crew for the new com- 
mission arrives by the mail 
boat to-morrow. They will do 
all the work that is required, 
which isn’t much. You are 
to take charge of the paid-off 
crew going home by mail, and 
you ought really to leave by 
the outgoing boat to-morrow ; 
but the company have got 
round the Admiral that they 
have no room for naval ratings 
for a fortnight—of course, it’s 
the busy season for passengers, 
—and so your men will be 
accommodated in the Sailors’ 
Home until then.” 

The Junior Lieutenant 
thought rather hard for a 
moment. It had not been 
his first commission on the 
station, and he knew Port 
Malabar and its various at- 
tractions well — too well, 
perhaps. 

“Er—they'll have a good 
deal of money, sir,” he sug- 
gested. “Savings bank closes 








on paying-off, and I know for 
a fact that some of ’em have 
got £50 or £60 in it. Pray 
more.” 

** Well, that can’t be helped,” 
replied the Flag Captain; 
“they'll live at the Home 
under the usual conditions, 
They’re done very well there, 
and they needn’t spend 4 
ha’penny more than they want 
to.” 

The Junior Lieutenant could 
think of no adequate rejoinder. 
“No more than they wanted 
to!” He knew Port Malabar! 
“Well, then, that settles it,” 
went on the Flag Captain. 
You march your men to the 
Home to-morrow and see em 
settled in. Ordinary routine, 
y know. Rooms cleared up 
for rounds morning and evel- 
ing. You get the regular lodg- 
ing allowance—five rupees 4 
day, isn’t it ?—and stay where 
you like. You're a member 
of the Yacht Club, aren’t you! 
Suppose you'll stay at the 
Chambers ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” assented the 
Junior Lieutenant. Then, with 
some hesitation, “ Could I go 
on leave at all, sir? ” 

The Flag Captain frowned. 
“ Leave, eh? Where?” The 
Junior Lieutenant had a ¢e& 
tain reputation, acquired locally 
prior to the inscription of bis 
name upon the books of thé 
Pyramid. 
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“Ganableshwar, sir ; 
four hours by train.” 

“Racing? Got a mount?” 

“We-ell, sir, of course one 
im’t fit. No chance of ridin’ 
gallops up the Gulf; but I 
wed to do a bit that way when 
I was here before in the port 
guardship, and—well, I have 
been asked . . .” 

The Flag Captain twiddled a 
pencil, then suddenly drew a 
weird-looking animal upon his 
blotting-pad. 

“You'd better take it this 
way,” he announced after some 
reflection. “You can go to 
Ganableshwar, and we shan’t 
miss you unless there’s any 
trouble with your sailors in 
their Home. You can call it 
forty-eight hours leave officially, 
but personally I shan’t inquire 
the exact hour at which you 
depart or return, unless .. .” 

“Thank you, sir; I quite 
understand.” 

The Junior Lieutenant gath- 
ered up some official papers 
and took his departure. 

The Sailor’s Home at Port 
Malabar is a handsome build- 
ing erected by the munificence 
of a wealthy native who de- 
tired to commemorate Queen 
Vietoria’s Jubilee. Intended 
for the use of officers and men 
of the Merchant Service, it 
had always failed to attract 
their presence within its cool 
and lofty rooms by reason of 
the unfortunate mistake hav- 
ing been made of placing it at 
the wrong end of the town, 
far from the Commercial Docks. 
_ In consequence, it was util- 
led mainly by the Navy as 


only 
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a temporary barracks for blue- 
jackets and marines when, for 
any reason, a ship’s crew had 
to be accommodated on shore. 

It was a very comfortable 
place, and in many respects 
superior to most of the local 
hotels. 

Still, the Junior Lieutenant 
felt worried about his men 
being kept there for so long, 
with nothing to do, before 
sailing for home. 

It was not fair to them, he 
thought, as for a certainty 
much of their money would 
disappear in the interval, prob- 
ably in not too desirable direc- 
tions. 

But they could not very well 
be kept locked up in the Home 
for a fortnight like animals in 
a menagerie, nor could he per- 
sonally conduct them for walks 
abroad in the evenings, though 
perhaps the spectacle of a 
*‘ crocodile ”’ of sailor-men, two 
by two, like a girls’ school, 
perambulating the city in charge 
of an officer (the Junior Lieu- 
tenant had a sudden mental 
vision of himself pointing out 
“places of interest’ in the 
approved ‘ rubber-neck guide ”’ 
fashion, and felt quite faint 
for a moment) would be some- 
thing of a novelty for the in- 
habitants. So there was no 
help for it, and he must hope 
for the best. 

He would not be going up 
to Ganableshwar until the 
second week; maybe the men 
would have a bit of a bust to 
start with, and get it over by 
then. Anyhow, it wasn’t as 
if they were a large crowd; 
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they were less than a hundred, 
and most of ‘em had been 
pretty steady-going in the ship. 

Duly installed in the Home, 
the ex-ship’s company of the 
Pyramid, a rather white-faced 
little community, for the Gulf 
climate takes its toll of vitality, 
were addressed in fatherly terms 
by their youthful commanding 
officer pro tem., who did his 
best to point out that there 
were perhaps wives or other 
relatives in England to whom 
savings or their proceeds might 
be useful, quite as useful as 
to some local folk, whom he 
need not specify, and so on. 
Would his audience, therefore, 
while, of course, enjoying them- 
selves as much as possible 
during what he knew must 
be a rather boresome couple 
of weeks, not—well, not over-do 
it too much. It is unwise to 
make long speeches to sailors, 
and in any case the Junior 
Lieutenant made no preten- 
sion to oratory. 

A few more words of warn- 
ing apart with the senior Petty 
Officer, who also acted as 
Master-at-Arms, and his flock 
. were left to their own devices. 

On the whole, and con- 
sidering the circumstances, they 
behaved admirably. No one 
gave any trouble within the 
Home itself; all managed to 
stand upright at inspection, 
though perhaps in a few cases 
not without difficulty; there 





were really very few black 
eyes or other stigmata of com- 
bat ; there were no complaints 
from the police. 

The 


Junior Lieutenant 
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eventually departed on leay 
with a peaceful mind, retum. 
ing by the night express, which 
arrived at Port Malabar ip 
the early morning of the day 
before the mail boat for Eng. 
land was due to sail. No, 
there had been no trouble ip 
his absence, he was informed 
an hour or two later at the 
usual morning’s inspection. 

At the same time it occurred 
to him that not a few of his 
charges were looking rathe 
wrecks, but as he felt in much 
the same condition himself— 
for Ganableshwar hospitality 
is proverbial, and had he not 
ridden a winner, an event 
which demanded due celebra- 
tion ?—he made no comment 
upon the fact. 

Before he dismissed the small 
parade, the Senior Petty Officer 
suddenly assumed an air of 
portentous mystery, and then 
announced, ‘‘ Beg pardon, si, 
but they wants to make 4 
presentation.” 

“Oh, Lord!” thought the 
rather weary officer, whose head 
was buzzing to an extent which 
impaired his hearing. “A 
representation. Suppose he 
means some long-winded grouse 
about something or other,” 
then rather curtly, ‘“‘ Well, what 
is it?” 

At a sign from the Petty 
Officer two men stepped for 
ward, one of them carrying 4 
small parcel. 

From their general demeal 
our both might have bed 
stepping from the dock @ 
conviction for felony, and % 
first both appeared to have 
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peen smitten dumb. Their 
officer recognised them as the 
only two real “ bad-hats ” in 
the ship, from the official con- 
duct point of view, which does 
not necessarily involve any 
moral delinquence. 

The man with the parcel 
gazed fixedly at it, rather as 
if it were a bomb which might 
explode at any moment; the 
other, apparently intended as 
spokesman, assumed a vacuous 
grin, and stared hard at the 
nearest tree. 

Then quite suddenly, as if 
he was taking up the thread 
of a story, and in a voice 
strongly reminiscent of a police- 
man giving evidence in court, 
he began: “I was all for 
making it a ring meself, an’ 
I wasn’t the only one neither. 
We ’ad a lot of argyment about 
it one way an’ another, but 
seein’ as how you're a bit of 
a jockey, we concluded we'd 
make it this.’ At the con- 
clusion of which startling an- 
houncement the parcel was 
extended at arm’s-length by 
its bearer. Evidently the Lieu- 
tenant was expected to assume 
possession of it. Still slightly 
bewildered, and wondering what 
earthly connection there could 
be between rings (unless of the 
betting variety) and jockey- 
ship and, like little Peterkin, 
What ‘twas all about, he took 
the parcel and opened it. 

Inside he found a leather 
(ase containing a neat little 
silver-plated clock, hanging in 
a large stirrup, from the top 
of which depended on either 
side a miniature snaffle-bit and 
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spur. The back of the clock 
was “suitably ascribed” with 
his name... “ From the men 
of H.M.S. Pyramid as a mark 
of respect,” and the date. 
Here, then, was the explana- 


tion. Presentation, not repre- 
sentation. Lord, what a fool 
he felt ! 


What he had done to merit 
this very flattering gift he 
could not imagine, though an 
uneasy suspicion crossed his 
mind that in some degree it 
represented, if not exactly the 
wages of sin, then at any rate 
the reward of (official) ill- 
doing in not being too rigid 
a disciplinarian during the past 
two weeks; but, well, it was 
jolly good of them, anyhow. 

And it wasn’t a ring! A 
large bright-coloured stone in 
a fancy claw setting would 
have been rather an awful 
thing to wear, and he would 
assuredly have had to wear it! 

Expressing his thanks and 
appreciation for the kindly 
thought, clumsily enough, no 
doubt, but certainly sincerely, 
he brought what is always a 
rather embarrassing form of 
ceremony to a conclusion, and 
turned to consultation with the 
Senior Petty Officer about the 
morrow’ embarkation for 
home. 

Plague was more or less 
extant at Port Malabar, as it 
had been for years, and medical 
inspection of all departing pas- 
sengers was still enforced, 
though it had become dis- 
tinctly perfunctory by now. 
Knowing well the British blue- 
jackets’ prejudice in the matter 
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of native doctors—by whom 
the inspection was often made, 
—the Junior Lieutenant had 
extracted a promise from the 
Port Medical Officer that an 
English one should be on duty 
upon this occasion; and to- 
gether they had arranged time 
and place. 

But the flagship, as flagships 
will, went and upset every- 
thing. Later in the day came 
orders from her as to how the 
men were to proceed. To be 
candid, they were not very 
intelligently conceived, but 
that is sometimes the way 
with flagship’s orders. 
'2Instead of marching direct 
from the Sailors’ Home to the 
mail boat pier (a matter of 
less than a mile) with the 
baggage, of which there was 
a good deal, as some spare 
stores were included, in motor- 
lorries, which would be re- 
quired in any case, the Pyramid 
party was directed to march 
to another pier, get into flag- 
ship’s boats there, disembark 
from them at the mail boat 
pier, and, after medical in- 
spection, re-embark to go on 
board the mail steamer. 

It was an _ unnecessarily 
roundabout route, and the 
Junior Lieutenant muttered 
bad words; but one cannot 
argue with flagships. 

An attempt to advise his 
friend the Port Medical Officer 
by telephone that the party 
would probably be later than 
had been arranged—as the Eng- 
lish doctor promised could only 
be available for a rather early 
hour—was defeated by the in- 
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adequacy of the native, or of 
one particular native, ag 4 
recipient of such communi. 
tions. 

Ringing up the office, he 
was met with the bland aggp. 
ance, “‘ Yess. We are Health 
Officer heah!”’ but could get 
no forrarder, all efforts t 
give a message to be delivered 
failing to produce anything but 
@ monotonous reiteration of 
this interesting information, 

With a Parthian shot to the 
effect that he would call late 
in person—with an axe— 
the exasperated officer rang 
off, mopping his brow. They 
must take their chance of the 
doctor. 

He was to be given a fate 
well dinner at the Club that 
evening, and it was time to 
dress. 

Farewell dinners are rather 
intimate occasions, and of little 
concern to those not of the 
fraternity assembled. 

The procedure is familiar 
enough: the glasses and cigat 
smoke, the cheering and ham- 
mering on the table... “a 
jolly good fe-ellow, and 80 say 
all of us!” 

The halting speech in reply 
by the guest, helped along 
by kind-hearted interjections; 
faces growing suddenly rather 
dim somehow ; a beastly chok 
ing sensation; ‘poor old & 
and-so, damn near broke dowt; 
I assure you.” What mal 
having friends does not know 
it all well ? 

On the morrow of such fe 
tivities the world seldom seems 
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at its brightest in the early 


morning, and to the officer 
in charge of naval ratings 
ex- Pyramid ordered passage 
home in the R.M.S. Mandalaya, 
it appeared as a very black 
sort of place indeed. 

To start with, by some un- 
accountable freak of nature it 
was raining, when no rain was 
due for months yet, and was 
comparatively chilly in con- 
sequence. 

Then one glance at his men 

was sufficient to assure him 
that a good many of them also 
had been jolly good fellows 
overnight ; indeed, one or two 
seemed to have decided to 
remain in that beatific condi- 
tion permanently! However, 
all, along with the baggage, 
were safely shepherded to the 
pier eventually. 
{But here the evil genius who 
seemed to be resident in the 
flagship once more displayed 
his rather warped sense of 
humour. 

A solitary twelve-oared cutter 

had been sent to convey the 
party to the other pier, the 
baggage alone being sufficient 
to sink it. 
' “When are the other boats 
coming ? ” demanded the Lieu- 
tenant of the small Midship- 
man of the cutter. 

“TI d-don’t think there are 
any other boats coming, sir,” 
was the reply. 

Signalling was impossible. 
The flagship, moored far up 
the harbour, was completely 
obscured in a blanket of drizzle 
and the morning fog which is 
usual at Port Malabar. 
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“Well, get back on board 
as fast as you can, please, and 
ask for the launch and a steam- 
boat to tow. You can see for 
yourself how much stuff there 
is, besides the men.” 

The Midshipman saluted and 
departed upon his errand. A 
strong ebb-tide was running 
against him on his way. It 
was unlikely that any more 
boats would arrive for an hour 
or more. 

The Lieutenant felt like 
strangling some one. 

“This,” he thought, “ just 
about puts the lid on it.” 

His party was fallen-in under 
the shelter of an open shed, 
but it would be sheer erj inhu- 
manity to keep the men‘in the 
ranks for an indefinite time, 
so the order “Fall out and 
stand easy’ was given, with 
an added injunction that no 
one was to leave the shed. 
But it is not in the naturefof 
things to refuse permission to 
men to absent themselves tem- 
porarily from a place never 
designed as a waiting-room, 80 
one by one such requests began 
to be made and granted. 

The Lieutenant was perfectly 
well aware that “ Brown’s 
Restaurant ” was just round 
the corner, but after all, where 
else ...% He was also quite 
well aware that most of those 
who returned were wiping their 
lips with the backs of their 
hands, but one could hardly 
follow them to and fro. 

At last! The steam-boat 
with launch and cutter in tow 
ranged alongside the pier. It 
is astonishing, even to those 
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who know him best, how the 
bluejacket “‘on passage”’ can 
differ from himself in his official 
capacity, so to speak. 

As a drill, in his own ship, 
he will bestow any quantity of 
goods or large numbers of his 
kind in any appointed recep- 
tacle for them in an incredibly 
short space of time. 

As a passenger handling his 
own luggage, together with any 
“ extras ” that there may hap- 
pen to be, the average senile 
railway porter at Little Slocum- 
in-the-Marsh could leave him 
standing still! 

So that a good deal of time 
elapsed before the whole con- 
tingent was at last fallen-in at 
the entrance to the mail boat 
pier, where the formality of 
“plague inspection’ was to 
take place. 

And here one of the last 
straws which contribute to the 
ultimate decease of camels— 
and Junior Lieutenants, R.N. 
—appeared upon the scene in 
the quite substantial shape of 
the Captain of the Pyramid. 

This officer had only taken 
over the command in the last 
few weeks of the commission, 
and was to continue with the 
new crew lately arrived from 
home. 

He had had no real oppor- 
tunity of getting to know the 
men, nor they him. Prac- 
tically speaking, he was a 
stranger. In fact, so far as 
they were concerned, he wag 
a complete nonentity. An un- 
fortunate fact which was neither 
his fault nor theirs. Frankly, 
they did not wish to see him, 
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to hear him, or to have any- 
thing whatsoever to do with 
him. They had had a cheer. 
less and irritating morning yp 
to now; they were bored stiff 
with everything ; most of their 
heads were aching; many of 
them were stale drunk, or 
near it. 

A more tactful man than 
Commander Edwin Drayton 
might have realised all this, 
but tact is seldom a strong 
point with well-meaning people, 
and, alas! he was very well- 
meaning. 

The Lieutenant groaned in- 
wardly as he caught sight of 
him, and no one could have 
described his form of greeting 
as effusive. If correct, it was 
undoubtedly cold. 

The Commander, on the con- 
trary, beamed upon the assem- 
blage of scowling men (Lucifer 
must surely reserve a special 
small grill for morning beamers), 
whilst shaking the Lieutenant 
warmly by the hand. 

“Thought I’d just say a few 
words, Merton,” he prattled. 
“‘Homeward bound, y'know. 
Long time up the Gulf, but a 
happy ship, I understand. (My 
God, don’t they look happy, 
thought the Lieutenant). Like 
to speed the parting...” 

“* Pyramid’s ship’s company, 
T’Shun,” barked their officer 
in a harsh crescendo; then, 
“Sorry we're rather late, sir; 
if you——”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right!” re 
joined the Commander easily. 
“Well, men,”’ he began, “ youre 
going home (some one in the 
rear rank, sotto voce, ““ Wonder 
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when!’’). We've not been 
long together, I know (a mur- 
mur, “ Gor’ lumme, quite long 
enough.”) .. . 

Would he never finish? It 
was a mercy that he was very 
deaf, as the remarks from the 
unwilling listeners to the inter- 
minable harangue were getting 
more and more audible. 

“ Pleasant passage... . Enjoy 
well-earned leave. (‘‘ Thankee, 
sir, thankee, sir.’’) 

“Well, good-bye, Merton.” 

“ Good-bye, sir.” The Com- 
mander strolled away. 


“*Ere’s the doctor, I think, 
sir.” 

So it was, and he was a 
native, though habited more or 
less in European attire. 

More “ voices ” in the ranks. 
“Wot? That bloomin’ nig- 
gr?” “’R’d better try ’and- 
lin’ me!” “ Knock ’is block 
orf for ‘arf a tot’; and other 
and even more blood-curdling 
sallies. 

The highly educated native 
gentleman had evidently pretty 
keen ears, for his complexion 
turned to a sort of ashy grey 
a8 he proceeded to carry out 
his duty, which consisted seem- 
ingly in almost running up and 
down the ranks and touching 
each man lightly on the wrist, 
ejaculating, “No fevah?” at 
intervals. 

“Yess. Allri-ate. They can 
go now.” 

“@lory be they didn’t scrag 
him,” muttered Merton to him- 
self. “Carry-on down into the 
boats.” 


A marine orderly appeared 
from somewhere, “‘ Capn’s com- 
pliments, sir, and ’e ’opes as 
you ’aven’t forgotten that the 
Admiral’s lady an’ daughters 
is takin’ passage along with 
you. They’ve just gone aboard, 
an’ the Admiral with ’em. 
Ses ’e meant to ha’ reminded 
you larst week.”’ 

Phe-ew! He had forgotten 
that ! 

Well, if they thought he was 
going to do honorary Flag 
Lieutenant and tame cat-in- 
waiting all the way home they 
were jolly well mistaken, that 
was all. Hadn’t he got enough 
troubles of his own ? 


What the devil had they got 
there in the bows of the launch ? 
Not a cornet surely ? 

Ta-ta ta ta ta-ta ta-ta, ta ta 
ta ta-ta ta! 

The obviously rather alco- 
holic strains of ‘‘ Annie Laurie ” 
blared excruciatingly across the 
now sun-lit harbour, with an 
accompaniment, “in a singular 
minor key,’’ from one or more 
invisible mouth-organs. 

But the cornet player was 
hideously prominent, and how 
on earth had he managed to 
get into a “Funny Party” 
kit ? 

The mail steamer was at no 
great distance either. White- 
clad figures could be clearly 
distinguished moving about her 
decks. And presumably the 
Admiral, Mrs Admiral, and the 
Misses Admiral were amongst 
them! Naturally a peremp- 
tory order went forth to “stop 
all that noise in the launch,” 
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but, like a certain politician 
who was said to be inebriated 
with the exuberance of his own 
verbosity, the principal offender 
seemed to be so wedded to his 
muse that a divorce would not 
be very speedily effected. 


** Well, thank the Lord that’s 
settled ’em,” said the all but 
worn-out Lieutenant when at 
last the inspection of quarters 
and a final muster were com- 
pleted, and the travellers seated 
to ample fare in their temporary 
mess-deck. ‘“‘ Cocktail for one, 
I think.” 

Wending his way aft to the 
smoking-room, he felt a tap 
on his arm and heard a hoarse 
contralto voice whisper, “ Ex- 
cuse me, doctor, I...” 

Petrified with horror, he con- 
fronted a large gaunt-looking 
lady dressed as one usually 
sees the female of the species 
“Touriste Britannique” de- 
picted in the pages of ‘Le 
Rire ’ or other shameless organ 
of the Boulevards, even to the 
long blue veil hanging down 
her back from her sun-helmet. 

Fixing him with a pene- 
trating “Come, I'll stand-no- 
nonsense ”’ glare from her large 
spectacles, she had already com- 
menced the recital of an inti- 
mate auto-diagnosis before the 
wretched youth could collect 
his wits sufficiently to beat a 
headlong retreat to the sanc- 
tuary where restoratives and 
an electric fan were to be 
found. Particularly he felt 
that he needed the fan ! 

“Yes, what is it, steward ? ” 

*Purser’s compliments, sir, 
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and would you mind comi 
to his office.” Be 

““Heavens!” thought the 
still perspiring officer, “ shes 
been an’ complained,” but com. 
forted himself with the reflec. 
tion that pursers were tactful 
folk, or they wouldn’t keep 
their jobs for a week. More 
over, the sight of two of his 
own petty officers with the 
purser assured him that what- 
ever was afoot had no connes- 
tion with feminine ailments. 

The purser laughed. “It’s 
about the rum,” he explained. 
“We've only got the ordinary 
bottled variety, and they say 
it isn’t strong enough. You'd 
better taste it.” 

But Lieutenant Merton felt 
that neat rum would not have 
a very soothing effect upon his 
disordered brain at the mo- 
ment. 

“Suppose we'd better see 
the Skipper,” he sighed at the 
conclusion of a long parley 
with the chosen representatives 
of a people determined not to 
be done out of its rights. 

The purser gathered up 4 
couple of opened bottles of 
different brands and agreed. 

Fortunately for the down- 
trodden and oppressed, not to 
say the defrauded and ill-used, 
Captain M‘Alister—a rigid ab- 
stainer at sea—had the strong: 
est objection to his cabin being 
impregnated with the pungent 
aroma of rum, and the purse 
managed to wave the bottle 
about so as to produce the 
fullest effect. 

Hastily a compromise was 
agreed upon—an extra bottle 
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to go into the grog-tub to 
make up for the alleged defi- 
ciency in strength, and peace 
was proclaimed. 

The Admiral having made his 
farewells and departed, Merton 
got into plain clothes for 
luncheon. It seemed to be 
safer, unless when in uniform 
he wore a placard, “DON’T 
TOUCH. THIS IS NOT THE SHIP’S 
DOCTOR ! ” 


One voyage in a mail steamer 
is much like another, almost 
painfully so, in fact, particu- 
larly those in that fine old- 
established line the Eastern & 
Southern, commonly called the 
“BE. & 8.” 

The E. & S. don’t really 
want passengers ; at least, that 
is the impression conveyed to 
one. They take them from 
purely magnanimous motives, 
much aS a millionaire might 
convey a shipwrecked crew 
that he had taken off a desert 
island in his yacht. 

The laws of the Medes and 
Persians were ephemeral com- 
pared to the customs and regu- 
lations of the E. & S., which, 
men say, are engraved upon 
granite somewhere in Glasgow, 
and deposited in a steel vault, 
guarded night and day by 
armed directors. 

There is a gruesome tale that 
once long ago, a passenger, a 
creature of no account, since 
he came aboard at an inter- 
mediate port on the main 
toute, occupied a bathroom for 
more than ten minutes; in 
fact, actually completed his 

ing in it, even to his boots. 
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His end was mercifully swift, 
torn into small pieces by an 
infuriated bath-robe and py- 
jama-clad crowd. The bath 
attendant reported that there 
was practically nothing left 
to mop-up, but they buried 
the boots at sea that night ! 

Once, also, some unsophisti- 
cated wight ordered a sandwich 
of some kind not usually served 
at the bar, and went so far as 
to insist upon having it. He 
was let off with a severe cau- 
tion, but in self-defence the 
company declined to carry him 
again. They couldn’t risk hav- 
ing that sort of thing twice in 
the E. & 3.! 

However, a naval officer 
travelling on duty is to some 
small extent a privileged person. 
For one thing he has a cabin 
to himself—a great boon in a 
crowded ship. 

Also, the Captain regards him 
as a fellow human being, and he 
can shed his passenger armour 
when conversing with him. For 
mail boat Captains always wear 
(metaphorical) armour in the 
presence of passengers. They 
have to. Some passengers are 
very queer people indeed ! 

Occasionally a Captain, like 
the worm, will turn, and rend 
a bore. 

There was, for instance, the 
sarsaparilla joke. 

The Captain had been bored 
almost to tears by a Persistent 
Inquirer after knowledge. “Is 
the sea deep about here, Cap- 
tain?” and so on. 

Finally, the two entered the 
smoking-room, when the P. L., 
though amongst other things 

P 
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objectionable he was a pro- 
hibitionist, still thought it 
would be the proper thing to 
offer the Captain a drink. 

The Captain promptly pro- 
ceeded to deliver a prolonged 
lecture upon the enormity of 
the offence of even imagining 
that people with tremendous 
responsibilities would consume 
alcohol in the forenoon. “No, 
sir, sarsaparilla is all that I 
ever touch.” 

“* Indeed, Captain, I fear I’ve 
never heard of it.” 

** Never heard of sarsaparilla, 
sir?’ and here followed an 
eloquent exordium upon the 
virtues of this marvellous bever- 
age which would have made a 
patent medicine advertisement 
writer green with envy. 

Finally, the steward was 
ordered to bring “two sar- 
saparillas,’’ which the passenger 
rather effusively insisted upon 
signing for. Glass in hand, the 
Captain once more expatiated 
upon the peculiarities of this 
wonderful “soft”? drink, con- 
cluding with an injunction that 
it must always be swallowed in 
one draught. 

** Now, sir, your health.” 

“Er—thank you, Captain, 
the same to you.” 

“* Ph-t-z-z ! 
Snt-z-z-z ! 
Choo !” 

The potent champagne-cock- 
tail, for which, alas! sarsa- 
parilla was but a nom de course, 
wellnigh blew Mr Persistent 
Inquirer’s head off, to the un- 
restrained delight of his fellow- 
passengers in the smoking- 
room, who detested him cor- 


Spl-t-z-z-z ! 
Woomph! A-a-h! 
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dially, and had all but suffo. 
cated in silence for the lagt 
quarter of an hour or so. 


Since no one is very full of 
energy after a commission up 
the Gulf the ex- Pyramids 
adapted themselves readily to 
a pleasant routine of eating 
(heartily), sleeping (also heart- 
ily), and smoking. The great 
rum question and other minor 
matters being disposed of satis- 
factorily, they neither worried 
their officer nor he them. The 
weather was perfect, and re 
mained so for the greater part 
of the voyage. For himself 
Lieutenant Merton found re 
creation, when awake, chiefly 
in walking round and round 
the deck, being by nature in- 
different to the call of the 
*Bull-board’”’ or the deck 
quoit. 

It began to be noticed that 
he did not walk alone ; indeed, 
one or two other ladies of his 
acquaintance remarked rather 
acidly upon the fact, but qu 
voulez-vous, Mesdames? a man 
must find a mate somewhere, 
and at some time or other. 

Perhaps it is sufficient to 
record here that he still walks 
with the same companion, and 
if they cannot afford a ca 
there are other compensations, 
fine and healthy ones, that 
make for contentment. 


In the best of all possible 
navies the arrival home of 4 
small number of its units should 
be a simple enough business. 
They would disembark, oe 
would imagine, and proceed t0 
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their ultimate destinations 
forthwith. But Homer nodded 
sometimes, and possibly even 
that master of meticulous de- 
tail intransport, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, made an occasional slip. 
Some one seemed to have for- 
gotten the Pyramid party, and 
her Junior Lieutenant attri- 
putes several grey streaks in 
his hair to that failure of 
memory. 

The Mandalaya arrived in 
the river soon after daylight. 
She would go into the docks, 
it was said, about 11 A.M., so 
officially the last meal (there 
is always a “last meal” de- 
signated for service passengers 
disembarking, which gives a 
pleasantly funereal aspect to 
the feast) for the men would 
be breakfast at 7 a.m. After 
which, seemingly, Providence 
or some form of naval author- 
ity would provide for empty 
stomachs. 

But the ultimate destination 
of the party happened to be 
upon the opposite side of the 
river to the docks, an hour or 
80’s journey by train from the 
ferry pier, which was within 
a couple of hundred yards of 
the ship where she had an- 
chored. 

What could have been sim- 
pler than to have arranged to 
convey the men, baggage and 
stores—there were some tons 
of the latter—direct to this 
pier ? 

Vainly the Lieutenant sought 
to do so before the ship moved 
into the docks. Nor tug nor 
boat nor barge could he suc- 
ceed in getting hold of. 





The ship was finally berthed 
alongside a little before noon, 
just about the time when the 
sailor is thinking mostly of his 
dinner. 

An elderly and not very 
intelligent-looking Chief Petty 
Officer made his appearance. 
He stated that he represented 
the Royal Navy locally. 

Then presumably he had 
alranged for carts or waggons 
for the stores and baggage, as 
everything would have to be 
conveyed out by the dock 
gates, half a mile or more, and 
back from there down a road 
to the ferry, the best part of 
another mile ? 

No. He had arranged noth- 
ing. He had no orders. 

“* Nor brains either,” thought 
Merton savagely. More than 
an hour elapsed before the 
necessary transport could be 
secured. No food was obtain- 
able. A sullen gloom descended 
upon every one. 

When the carts at last ar- 
rived it was another hour before 
the process of loading, taking 
them down to the ferry, un- 
loading and then transferring 
to the ferry steamer could be 
completed. 

Arrived across the river, there 
was again the process of dis- 
embarking and loading into 
other carts, ordered by tele- 
phone but belated in arrival. 
Three-quarters of a mile to the 
railway station, unload again, 
and find an hour and a half to 
wait for a train ! 

The Lieutenant began to 
feel like a jaded parent drag- 
ging about a party of tired 
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children on a Bank Holiday 
at Margate. As it happened, 
the day was Good Friday, so 
that even when it was possible 
to despatch an authorised forag- 
ing party into the town, there 
being no refreshment room at 
the station, it returned with 
nothing more satisfying than 
some stale confectionery and 
a few dubious-looking oranges. 

Sitting on its piled baggage 
the party sang ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home ” with considerable feel- 
ing ! 

That the train was late 
seemed natural enough. Trains 
always were late on _ that 
line. 

And, of course, it stopped at 
every station on the way. 

Round about six o’clock in 
the evening the destination— 
barring about a mile and a 
half to barracks—was reached. 
Here, at least, were hand-carts 
with a working party for bags 
and hammocks, but the nine 
tons’ weight of stores had not 
been provided for. 

The Pyramid’s one-time 
Junior Lieutenant consigned 
them to Hades. Likewise he 
rejected with scorn the notion 
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of walking another (crimsop. 
coloured) yard. 

Being temporarily a man of 
wealth, for he had backed 
other winners besides the one 
he rode before leaving Port 
Malabar, he chartered every 
conveyance standing in the 
station yard, and thus triu. 
phantly brought his flock to 
their appointed place, whenee, 
after the customary formalities, 
they might rejoin wives and 
sweethearts before night. 

On arrival he was informed 
that the Commander was om 
Easter leave, the First Liev 
tenant carrying on in his ab 
sence. He found the Fint 
Lieutenant engaged in garden- 
ing. 

** Oh, Pyramid’s ? ” remarked 
that officer genially. “From 
Port Malabar, aren’t you? Get 
here all right?” 

* Quite all right, thank you, 
sir 9 


“Right-o! You'd better 
push off on leave.” 

The Junior Lieutenant duly 
pushed off ! 

He inclined to the opinion 
that he required solitude for 
@ space ! 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF A OONSTITUTIONAL MONARCH—QUEEN 
VICTORIA’S DIFFERENCES WITH HER MINISTERS—THE LOYALISTS 


OF SOUTHERN IRELAND—-THOMAS HARDY, 


OF OUR TIME. 


THE last volume of Queen 
Victoria’s ‘ Letters,’+ written 
in the years of disaster, 1880- 
1885, are, in one aspect, a 
treatise upon the duties and 
the hardships of a constitutional 
monarch. It displays with 
great clearness the difficulties 
of such a monarchy, which, 
even though guided by the 
firm and strong hand of Queen 
Victoria, wellnigh foundered in 
failure. A monarch, in truth, 
is bound by the chains of a 
constitution, from which there 
is neither freedom nor escape. 
And no monarch ever bore 
these chains less easily than did 
Queen Victoria. She was born 
to sit upon a throne. Kingship 
was in her very blood and bone. 
The talent of governance which 
she inherited was carefully fos- 
tered by a succession of able 
Ministers. The first lessons 
which she received from that 
distinguished statesman and 
man. of the world, Lord Mel- 
bourne, were never forgotten 
by her. Her own wisdom and 
experience may, in a sense, 
have improved upon them, but 
the debt which she owed to 
them, and to the wise clear- 
aighted cynic who gave them, 
could never, as she well knew, 
be wholly repaid. And Mel- 
bourne would, if he could, have 
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given her some insight into 
letters as well as into politics, 
and it was not his fault if he 
failed. The truth is, she had 
none of the vices of a dilettante. 
She showed no discursiveinterest 
in thearts. In this latest volume 
of her letters, there is little proof 
that she ever read books for 
the mere profit or amusement 
which she might get out of 
them. She mentions few of 
the masterpieces which were 
giving a name and a fame to 
this age and hers. When she 
makes a comment upon Jane 
Eyre you cannot but feel a 
certain surprise, and the ques- 
tion which she puts in a letter 
to Lord Beaconsfield, ‘‘ Did 
you know Carlyle,”’ seems in the 
mass of political discussion a 
kind of irrelevancy. But the 
sternness with which she limits 
her interests is but a proof 
of her power of concentration. 
Politics was her art and her 
craft, and in her written con- 
verse with her Ministers, at 
any rate, she is exclusively 
concerned with the problems of 
statesmanship. 

The ‘ Letters,’ if they illus- 
trate the duties of a constitu- 
tional monarch, illustrate also 
his difficulties. He can do 
no more than influence or 
restrain. He has but little 


e ‘The Letters of Queen Victoria.’ Second series, Published by authority 
the King. Edited by George Earle Buckle. London: John Murray. 
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opportunity of initiating new 
policies, or even of suggesting 
which men he thinks fit to 
hold this office or that. At 
the same time, he should be 
always ready with good coun- 
sel, and his Ministers, if they 
have at heart the welfare of 
the country and the constitu- 
tion, will not, without good 
reason, put that counsel aside. 
Especially was Queen Victoria 
qualified to restrain and to 
advise her Ministers. She had 
a profounder knowledge of the 
Courts of Europe than any 
of those who served her. She 
had been bred in a school 
to which they were one and 
all strangers, and none of her 
foreign Ministers could com- 
pete with her wide and deep 
experience of affairs. When 
she had to deal with Mr Glad- 
stone or Lord Granville, dis- 
agreements were inevitable and 
bitter. It was then her duty 
to argue with men completely 
alien from herself in tempera- 
ment and purpose. They were 
travelling by different roads to 
different ends. She was single- 
minded and resolute. She 
cared, and cared passionately, 
for the good of England. They 
kept their eyes fixed upon the 
constituencies, and approved 
only of such men and measures 
as were likely to please the 
voting public. Further, it 
seemed to them always a 
calamity if their Party suffered 
a rebuff, and never once through 
the dreary years 1880-85 did 
they prefer the country and its 
happiness to the profitable in- 
dulgence of the people. 

When in 1880 the Queen 
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had to accept the services of 
a Radical Government, she 
anticipated, rightly enough, 
that she would be put in 4 
position of the greatest diff. 
culty. She had made up he 
mind, even before the dissolu- 
tion: she wanted the Opposi- 
tion, already expectant of office, 
“to know that there are certain 
things I never can consent 
to.” These certain thing 
were: ‘(1) Any lowering of the 
position of this country Dy 
letting Russia have her way 
in the East, or by letting dow 
our Empire in India and in 
the Colonies. (2) That I would 
never give way about the 
Scotch Church, which is the 
real and true stronghold of 
Protestantism.’ About the 
Scotch Church she was not 
asked to give way. Mr Glad- 
stone and the people had 
for a moment overlooked if, 
They saw no profit in its im 
mediate disestablishment, and 
it remains the real and true 
stronghold that ever it was. 
On the other hand, she wai 
asked to witness, instantly and 
swiftly, the position of England 
lowered all the world over. Nor 
could she have her way in the 
choice of Ministers. “I could 
never take Mr Gladstone @ 
Mr Lowe as my Minister again,” 
she had written while Lord 
Beaconsfield still conducted het 
councils, ‘for I could neve 
have the slightest particle of 
confidence in Mr Gladstone aftet 
his violent, mischievous, and 
dangerous conduct for the last 
three years.” To the last 
moment she hoped against hope 
that Lord Hartington or Lord 
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Granville would form a govern- 
ment; and when popular 
clamour for Gladstone made 
this impossible, she gave way 
with what grace she could. In 
her first interview with her 
new Prime Minister she spoke 
with the frankness and author- 
ity which was habitual to her. 
“T then said,” thus she wrote, 
“JT wished to be frank and 
say something ; which was that 
I hoped he would be concilia- 
tory, a8 it had been a cause 
of pain to me to see such 
asperity and such strong ex- 
pressions used, and I thought 
‘peace was blessed.’ He re- 
plied that he considered all 
violence and bitterness ‘ to be- 
long to the past’; that he 
‘did not deny that in his capa- 
city ‘of a private individual 
without responsibility, he had, 
in dogmatising his views accord- 
ing to the lights given him, 
used very strong language.’ 
I said this was hardly right 
as he now came back Leader, 
and he replied that he could 
not deny this and that he 
must be open to the shots 
that would be fired on him 
for that.” In such terms of 
warning she always addressed 
her autocratic Minister, who, 
though he promised caution 
and amendment, could never 
tesist the stimulus of large 
crowds, and who threw prudence 
and good sense to the winds 
at the first round of ap- 
plause. Some three years later 
she found it necessary to warn 
him again. “The Queen is 
sure that Mr Gladstone will 
not misunderstand her,” she 
Wrote, “when she expresses her 
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earnest hopes that he will be 
very guarded in his language 
when he goes to Scotland 
shortly, and that he will re- 
member the immense import- 
ance attached to every word 
falling from him. Words 
spoken are often the cause of 
difficulties hereafter.” 

That this sound advice was 
given again and again is vastly 
to the Queen’s credit. Her 
courage, at any rate, was greater 
than that of Gladstone’s col- 
leagues, who still stood in awe 
of him. The truth is that Mr 
Gladstone had as little control 
over the members of his Gov- 
ernment as he had over himself. 
When the Queen objected right- 
ly to the public advancement 
of Chamberlain and Sir Charles 
Dilke, Gladstone excused his 
temerity on the ground that 
“these people generally became 
very moderate when they were 
in office.” Alas! These two 
gentlemen remained immoder- 
ate, and Gladstone had the 
greatest difficulty, as these 
‘Letters ’’ show, in correcting 
their manners. Nor did he 
himself ever achieve the end 
which he guaranteed in others. 
The longer he stayed in office, 
the more immoderate did he 
become, the less restraint was 
he able to put upon his tongue. 
He was bidden to keep an eye 
and a hand upon his reckless 
colleagues. But quis custodiet 
custodes ? 

Her quick perception instant- 
ly detected new tendencies in 
politics. The Parliament of 
1880 had not been long in 
session before she discerned 
what she thought a dangerous 
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change in the House of Com- 
mons. “The Queen cannot 
help feeling uneasy,” she 
wrote to Mr Gladstone, “ at 
the state of the House of 
Commons. There is such an 
amount of interference and 
meddling in everything, that, 
unless it is firmly resisted, Gov- 
ernment will soon become im- 
possible. It would be grievous 
indeed and very serious if this 
democratic tendency were not 
checked, and the Queen thinks 
Mr Gladstone has it in his 
power, by his experience and 
influence as well as by his 
large majority, to raise the 
tone, and not let the House of 
Commons become, as it were, 
the executive power, which is 
what this constant interference 
and constant questioning im- 
creasingly leads to.”” Mr Glad- 
stone did not use his experience 
or influence, and the House of 
Commons, in the years of his 
Management, speedily got out 
of hand. If the Queen was 
displeased at this new tendency, 
she was yet more violently 
angered at the swift encroach- 
ment of democratic ideals. 
Now, in 1880, “‘ democratic ” 
was still a word of reproach. 
It had not grown, with the 
help of the United States, into 
a misunderstood expletive for 
whatever the sentimentalist 
deems great and good. And 
against anything that was “ de- 
mocratic ’” the Queen was al- 
ways on her guard. “ A demo- 
cratic monarchy (as described 
by Mr Briggs in his address to 
that Communistic French Am- 
bassador M. Challemel-Lacour, 
which proceedings she thinks 
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very objectionable) ’’—thus she 
wrote to Lord Granville on 8th 
August 1880—‘“‘she will not 
consent to belong to. Others 
must be found if that is to 
be, and she thinks we are 
on a dangerous and doubtful 
slope which may become too 
rapid for us to stop, when it is 
too late.”” Her warning, which 
fell on deaf ears, was needed 
then, and is yet more cruelly 
needed now, when we are strug- 
gling at the very bottom of the 
slope. And we cannot think 
that Lord Granville’s reply 
brought balm to the Queen’s 
troubled spirit. ‘‘ It cannot be 
denied,” he said in answer, 
“that the Throne is extra- 
ordinarily stronger than it has 
been during this century. This 
is chiefly owing to your Ma- 
jesty’s personal qualities, but 
it has also been influenced by 
the general knowledge that 
your Majesty sympathised with 
large and liberal views in re 
ligion, in trade, and in educa 
tion.” But if Lord Granville 
had faith in the increasing 
influence of the Throne, his 
colleagues showed the Throne 
less respect than any of their 
predecessors had dared to do. 
Mr Gladstone’s Ministers did 
not always consult the Queen 
as they should have. They 
took upon themselves to send 
messages to other countries and 
to distinguished public servants, 
not in the Queen’s name, but in 
the name of the Government. 
When the Queen sent a tele 
gram direct to Lord Wolseley 
after the battle of Abu Kilea, 
Lord Hartington wrote a letter 
to Sir Henry Ponsonby which 
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prought an indignant reply 
from the Queen. “I cannot 
help thinking,” said Lord Hart- 
ington, “that it would on the 
whole be most convenient that 
any message from the Queen 
should be sent through the 
Secretary of State.” To which 
the Queen answered: ‘“ The 
Queen always has telegraphed 
direct to her Generals, and 
always will do so, as they value 
that, and don’t care near so 
much for a mere official mes- 
sage.” Above all, she insisted 
on having the last word about 
the Queen’s Speech, the sole 
responsibility of which Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt declared rested 
upon the Cabinet ; and at least 
on one important occasion she 
carried her point triumphantly. 
She held her council at Windsor, 
and, as she says herself, “‘ the 
business was hurriedly gone 
through, and the Speech ap- 
proved. I spoke to no one, 
and the Ministers nearly tum- 
bled over each other going out.” 
On the following day Mr Glad- 
stone wrote her a letter, giving 
her complete satisfaction. ‘‘ He 
is,” he wrote, “in a condition 
at once to report to your 
Majesty that the Cabinet en- 
tirely accepts the view of your 
Majesty.” Thus the Queen 
vindicated her authority, and 
was presently reassured in 
what she had done by Lord 
Beaconsfield, who, though 
in Opposition, was still her 
trusted adviser. ‘‘ The prin- 
ciple of Sir W. Harcourt,” 
said he, “that the Speech of 
the Sovereign is only the Speech 
of the Ministers is a principle 
not known to the British Con- 


stitution. It is only a piece 
of Parliamentary gossip.” 

But she was still troubled 
by the encroachment of democ- 
racy. She went so far in a 
letter written on 25th December 
1880 to Mr Forster as to hint 
at resignation. “‘The Queen 
is as sincerely liberal in her 
views for the improvement of 
her Empire as any one can 
be, but she is as sincerely and 
determinedly opposed to those 
advanced, and what she must 
call destructive, views enter- 
tained by so many who un- 
fortunately are in the Govern- 
ment. If these prevail, instead 
of those of the moderate, far- 
seeing, and loyal ones, the 
Queen wilt-not remain where 
she is; she cannot and will not 
be the Queen of a democratic 
monarchy ; and those who have 
spoken and agitated, for the 
sake of party and to injure 
their opponents, in a very 
radical sense must look for 
another monarch; and _ she 
doubts [if] they will find one.” 
Indeed, Mr Gladstone had not 
long been in office when, but 
for her native courage, she 
would have fallen into despair. 
The difficulties of her position 
seemed unbearable. She saw 
the right clearly enough, and 
yet was compelled to accept 
the wrong. On ist January 
1881 she wrote in her journal : 
* Another year past, and we 
begin one with heavy clouds. 
A poor Government, Ireland 
in a state of total lawlessness, 
and war at the Cape, of a very 
serious nature! I feel very 
anxious, and have no one to 
lean on. . .. I feel how sadly 





























deficient I am, and how over 
sensitive and irritable, and how 
uncontrollable my temper is, 
when annoyed and hurt. But I 
am 80 overdone, so vexed, and in 
such distress about my country, 
that that must be my excuse. 
I will daily pray for God’s help 
to improve.” And with the 
passage of the years her soli- 
tude increased. She had none 
but herself upon whom to rely. 
Her Ministers were wholly 
out of sympathy with her and 
her aims. She was asked always 
to do and say things which she 
bitterly deplored. Though she 
did not hesitate to express her 
opinion, when it was in conflict 
with the opinion of her Min- 
isters, the perpetual struggle 
weighed heavily on her spirit. 
“The Queen,” she wrote, for 
instance, to Granville on 12th 
December 1882, ‘‘ cannot pos- 
sibly send the message of appro- 
bation to the Khedive for his 
‘magnanimity ’ to Arabi, as she 
so highly disapproves of the 
weakness which actuated it.” 
And two years later, on the 
death of Prince Leopold, a cry 
came from her heart: ‘“‘I am 
a poor desolate old woman, 
and my cup of sorrow over- 
flows.” 

The reasons why the Queen 
and her Ministers were in dis- 
agreement throughout the dis- 
astrous years of Mr Gladstone’s 
government were few and 
simple. The Queen clung, even 
in the darkest hour, to the 
prestige of England, and for 
prestige Mr Gladstone and his 
colleagues cared very little. 
They had already begun the 
policy of surrender which has 
eagerly been embraced by their 
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successors. In Ireland ag jp 
Egypt, in Afghanistan ag ip 
South Africa, the Liberal Goy. 
ernment was ready to cut itz 
losses, and to lower whatever 
pride it had. A reluctance to 
protect loyal citizens or tj 
punish cold-blooded assassing- 
tion, a willingness to set agita. 
tion above justice—these open 
confessions of weakness have 
led at last to the dismember. 
ment of the Empire. The 
engrained habit of disregard. 
ing the men on the spot, and 
of preferring the uninformed 
opinion of the constituencies 
to the clearly displayed wisdom 
of experienced public servants, 
has, brought us into difficulty 
and danger in every part of 
the world. And _ throughout 
many crises the Queen was 
forced to play a lone hand. 
She foresaw more clearly than 
her Ministers the inevitable 
consequences of following the 
easy path. Even when the 
advent of Mr Gladstone to 
power was no more than 4 
coming dread, the Queen wa 
attempting to teach the lesson, 
so vainly learned, ‘‘ NEVER ld 
the Army and Navy Down 
so low as to be obliged to go 
to great expense in a hury.” 
She recognised that our I 
sponsibilities were unique. “If 
we are to maintain our pobi- 
tion as a first-rate Power—and 
of that no one (but people of 
the Bright, or rather AndersoM, 
Jenkins, etc., school) can doubt 
—we must, with our India 
Empire and large Colonies, 
prepared for attacks and wars, 
somewhere or other, CONTINU 
ALLY. And the true economy 
will be to be always ready.” 
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When Messrs Bright and 
Chamberlain, objecting to re- 
pressive measures in Ireland, 
threatened to resign, “‘ the dan- 

of this,” wrote the Queen 
to Lord Hartington, “is NOT 
to be compared to the danger, 
hourly increasing, of allowing 
a state of affairs like the present 
in Ireland to Go ON, The law 
is openly defied, disobeyed, and 
such an example may spread 
to England, if it prove success- 
ful in Ireland. It must be 
put down and nothing but 
boldness and firmness will suc- 
ceed. You moderate Ministers 
must be firm, and insist on 
means being used to put an 
end to this dreadful state of 
affairs. Don’t yield to SATISFY 
Messrs Bright and Chamberlain; 
let them go.”” When one of her 
stronger Ministers made what 
she thought a loyal speech, 
she applauded him like the 
statesman that she was. ‘‘ Con- 
tinue in that course,” she wrote 
to Hartington on 16th Janu- 
ary 1881; “be firm and let 
party be SECONDARY to the 
great and vital interests of the 
Empire and you will be sup- 
ported by all the good, loyal, 
and reasonable people in and 
out of Parliament.” 

In Egypt the Queen’s advice, 
which was never taken, was 
always sound. Her knowledge 
of the past helped her to foresee 
the future, and she prophesied 
with accuracy the evils which 
would surely overtake us. 
“The Queen’s opinion is,” thus 
she wrote to Lord Granville 
after the rebellion of Arabi, 
“that, short of annexation our 
power in Egypt and control 
Over it ought to be great and 





firm, and we ought to show to 
other Powers that we shall 
maintain this position, though 
without detriment to them.” 
That is a policy which might 
have saved a vast deal of 
misery and bloodshed. A 
month later than the letter 
just quoted the Queen wrote 
again to Lord Granville. “ The 
Queen is very anxious about 
Egypt and fears you do not 
sufficiently recognise the im- 
portance of at once acting 
against the rebels in the 
Soudan.” The lapse of a year 
saw the same policy of dila- 
toriness in force. Once more 
the Queen was moved to send 
a word of warning to Lord 
Granville, who, she thought 
erroneously, was more stalwart 
than his leader. ‘She has no 
doubt,” thus wrote the Queen, 
“that Lord Granville feels as 
Lord Palmerston did ; who with 
all his many faults, had the 
honour and power of his coun- 
try strongly at heart, and so 
had Lord Beaconsfield. But 
she does not think that Mr 
Gladstone has. Or at least he 
puts the House of Commons 
and party first. ..°. We have 
not allowed precious blood to 
be shed only to see Egypt fall 
into the hands of France and 
Italy. Three thousand men 
must remain.” 

And then at last, in response 
to the demand of Sir Evelyn 
Baring, General Gordon was sent 
to Egypt. This was not done 
until disaster had followed dis- 
aster. The Queen complained 
with justice that over and 
over again she had urged ener- 
getic measures upon the Gov- 
ernment, which had declined 
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to act until the whole country 
had become alarmed. Now 
some step had to be taken. 
“We must make a demon- 
stration of strength,”’ wrote the 
Queen to Mr Gladstone on 9th 
February 1884, ‘and show 
determination, and we must not 
let this fine and fruitful country, 
with its peaceable inhabitants, 
be left a prey to murder and 
rapine and utter confusion. 
It would be a disgrace to the 
British name.” But from the 
first she looked upon the mis- 
sion of General Gordon with 
a prescient fear. ‘“‘ The Queen 
trembles,” she wrote to Mr 
Gladstone, ‘‘for General Gor- 
don’s safety. If anything be- 
falls him, the result will be 
awful.” Then Gordon was 
left to his fate. When he 
and Sir Evelyn Baring in- 
sisted that Zebehr should be 
sent to Khartoum, they were 
met with a flat refusal. Lord 
Granville, being sure that no 
Government, Liberal or Con- 
servative, would permit Zebehr 
to succeed General Gordon, 
lightly ignored Sir Evelyn Bar- 
ing’s advice. And Baring spoke 
clearly enough for the Ministers 
at home to understand him. 
“It is,” he wrote, “for her 
Majesty’s Government to judge 
of the importance to be at- 
tached to public opinion in 
England, but I venture to 
think that any attempt to 
settle Egyptian questions by 
the light of popular feeling is 
sure to be productive of harm, 
and in this, as in other cases, 
it would be preferable to follow 
the advice of the responsible 
authorities on the spot.” The 
authorities on the spot were 
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disregarded, and when the re. 
lief force reached Khartoum, 
it found that General Gordon 
was dead. At home, too, a 
abroad, she supported a policy 
of wisdom. With resolution 
and success, for instance, the 
Queen found a way out of the 
embroilment of the Franchise 
Bill, which might have ended in 
a violent conflict between the 
two Houses of Parliament, and 
with this triumph of her tact 
this volume of ‘ Letters’ is 
brought to a close—a volume 
in which the tragedy is clearly 
set forth of baffled wisdom and 
flouted authority. 

In the years of Mr Glad 
stone’s ill-omened administra- 
tion the seeds were sown of all 
our subsequent disasters. We 
are suffering to-day, in Egypt, 
in Ireland, and elsewhere, from 
the results of his irresolution 
and his persistent setting of 
party above country. In Ire 
land especially we still feel the 
sting of Mr Gladstone’s cow- 
ardice. The surrender of 1921, 
which may be traced back 
to the false ‘“ Liberalism” of 
the early ‘eighties, has left 
Ireland still disturbed, and 
the loyalists ruined for n0 
other reason than that they 
served England faithfully. The 
British Government finds it 
easy to desert its friends in 
their hour of need that it may 
conciliate its enemies. Whel 
after an infamous campaign of 
arson and assassination the 
“ Free State ” was established, 
the Irish Grants Committe 
awarded compensation to the 
sufferers. This compensation 
has not been made, and sevell 
years after the disunion the 
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sufferers, who have lost their 
all, even the bare possibility 
of making a livelihood, are 
told that the amounts awarded 
them will not be paid in full. 
No wonder a spirited protest 
against this injustice has been 
made by the Southern Irish 
Loyalists’ Relief Association, 
and not a few of those un- 
happy men who have paid the 
penalty of loyalty have pub- 
licly described their sufferings 
and their betrayals. One after 
another these victims of in- 
justice, who for the most part 
dared not reveal their names lest 
worse befall them, explained the 
bitterness of their suffering: 
“A farmer who lost two sons, 
one twenty-four and the other 
nineteen. Hunted out of the 


farmhouse, which was set alight 
and burned. Sons stood against 


wall and shot, while mother 
and sisters had to stand by 
and watch. Mother been 
broken in health since, and 
still under doctors in England. 
Farmer boycotted, horses could 
not be shod or cattle sold at 
market. Gangs of over a hun- 
dred men tramped over farm, 
shot game, and broke down 
fences. Followed about and 
hunted like a partridge on a 
mountain. Eventually had to 
take £6000 for a farm worth 
£12,000 to £13,000. Had been 
farming in England, intending 
to go to New Zealand when 
compensation was settled, and 
was now apparently to receive 
30 per cent only of £7000 
awarded.” Indeed the Gov- 
emment determined to pay 
in full only claims up to £250, 
and declare that between £250 
and £1000 50 per cent would be 
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paid, and only 30 per cent of 
any award above £1000. Such 
an arbitrary injustice is not 
often met with, and its wicked- 
ness is intensified by the grim 
fact that the victims have 
suffered this loss, as a brother 
of Sir Henry Wilson says, 
only because ‘“ we have been 
loyal to the British Crown.” 
If England looks to the future, 
She must recognise that the 
performance of her duty to 
loyal and outraged Irishmen 
chimes with her advantage. 
Although the peace and amity 
which, we were told, would 
follow our surrender are not 
yet apparent, Ireland, which 
is our near neighbour, will not 
always be governed by the 
friends and allies of Mike Col- 
lins. The time will come when 
Ireland is governed by the 
sons and grandsons of the loyal 
men of yesterday and to-day. 
Their superior intelligence and 
stouter character will assuredly 
in the future give them a 
superiority. And how shall 
England claim their friendship 
with a good grace? A sense 
of injury will still rankle in 
their minds. They will remem- 
ber that, when they were in 
evil case, England turned her 
back upon them, and rewarded 
their faithful service with 
broken promises and open 
neglect. 


The death of Thomas Hardy 
has taken from us the greatest 
of contemporary writers, the 
Shakespeare of our time. That 
the highest honour which Eng- 
land can confer upon her dis- 
tinguished sons, burial in West- 
minster Abbey, was given him is 
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but the just reward of noble work 
nobly achieved. Though, while 
he lived, he belonged to Wessex 
as intimately as Shakespeare 
belonged to Warwickshire, at 
his death England claimed him 
as a part of her national herit- 
age. In Wessex he was born 
and bred, and he derived his 
strength from his lifelong fidelity 
to his native soil. As he grew 
in years, his sympathy with his 
surroundings grew also. There 
were revealed to his seeing eye, 
in moorland and valley, in town 
and village, the many secrets of 
the centuries, which eluded 
others. He detected in the 
present scene all the history of 
the past, and Dorchester, to the 
vision of the most of men a 
busy market town, was to him 
the abode of dead and gone gen- 
erations, which stretched back 
in an unbroken succession to 
the time of the Roman invaders. 
Especially was he sensitive to 
its Roman aspect. ‘“‘ Caster- 
bridge,” he said, ‘‘ announced 
old Rome in every street, alley, 
and precinct. It looked Roman, 
bespoke the art of Rome, con- 
cealed the dead men of Rome. 
It was impossible to dig more 
than a foot or two deep about 
the town, fields, or gardens 
without coming upon some tall 
soldier or other of the Empire, 
who had lain there in his silent 
unobtrusive rest for the space 
of fifteen}hundred years.” And 
he exacted from those who lived 
about him a knowledge and 
perception which, pre-eminently 
his own, must surely have been 
rare in others. He would have 
every man know “all about those 
invisible ones of the days gone 
by, whose feet have traversed 
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the fields, which look so grey 
from his windows ; recall whose 
creaking plough has tumed 
those sods from time to time; 
whose hands planted the trees 
that form a crest to the oppo- 
site hill; whose horses and 
hounds have torn through that 
underwood ; what birds affect 
that particular brake; what 
bygone domestic dramas of 
love, jealousy, revenge, or dis- 
appointment have been e- 
acted in the cottages, the man- 
sion, the street, or on the 
green.” Thus it was not at 
random that he called his best 
stories “novels of character 
and environment.’ And the 
landscape of them plays its 
essential part in the tragedy 
or the comedy. 

Above all, there is Egdon 
Heath, “an obscure, obsolete, 
superseded country,” which # 
the scene of ‘The Return of 
the Native.’ It is more thana 
scene. It is, so to say, the fore 
most personage in the drama. 
Hardy himself looks upon it 
as a moving living thing. It 
was, he said, “‘ neither common- 
place, unmeaning, nor tame; 
but, like man, slighted and 
enduring. ... As with some 
persons who have long lived 
apart, solitude seemed to look 
out of its countenance.” And 
so he deals with it as he might 
deal with one of his invented 
characters. He shows it to 
in its varying moods, smiling, 
angry, morose. Nor did the 
necessity of serial publication 
ever play him a worse trick 
than when it decreed for ‘The 
Return of the Native ’ a happy 
ending. The lonely face 
Egdon Heath, “ suggestilg 
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possibilities,” should 

have prevented this easy tam- 
pering with fate. 

In such an environment as 

Hardy, perforce, chose for his 

stories, he could not place 


‘trivial men and women, intent 


upon trivial purposes, stirred 
by trivialemotions. The beings 
of his creation are impelled by 
an irresistible fate. Destiny 
or the Will, call it what you 
like, is too strong for them. 
Hardy, always a reader of the 
Classics, to whose stern con- 
struction and religious reserve 
his works owed a constant 
debt, was imbued with the 
spirit of Greek tragedy. And 
the persons of his drama bowed 
before the doom which hung 
over them as the heroes of 
Aschylus and Sophocles bowed 
before the just, inevitable anger 
of the gods. Gladly he acknow- 
ledges the sources of his creed— 


‘* A life there was 

Among these self-same frail ones— 
Sophocles— 

Who visioned it too clearly, even the 
while 

He dubbed the Will ‘the Gods.’ 
Truly said he, 

‘Such gross injustice to their own 
creation 


Burdens the time with mournfulness 
for us, 
And for themselves with shame.’” 


It was with a like vision that 
Hardy looked upon the crea- 
tures of his own imagining. 
How could they, poor play- 
things of destiny, fight against 
the doom? So it has been 
said in reproach that Hardy 
was a pessimist. He was no 
pessimist, if the term carries 
with it the evil meaning that 
he looked wilfully upon the 
misery of life, or even in- 


vented a misery which was not 
there. It was not his to in- 
vent unhappiness for the mere 
love of it. He saw life with 
honest eyes, and did not at- 
tempt to flatter us or himself 
by a false message of joy. 
“Fair prospects,” he wrote 
once, ‘wed happily with fair 
times ; but, alas! if times be 
not fair,” and well he knew, 
he to whom the secrets of the 
past were plainly revealed, that 
times were not always fair. 
He was not one to slur over 
the dim truth of life with a 
ready complacence. “All is 
for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds ’” was no motto 
for him, and what the critics 
have called his ‘ pessimism ” 
was no more than a natural 
love of truth and honesty 

The works of Hardy are not 
for them who regard literature 
aS an anodyne, an opiate to 
be taken after what they call 
in their optimism a hard day’s 
work. For them the sugared 
falsehood of the happy ending 
or the ingenuities of detected 
crimes. No more, indeed, may 
be said of Hardy’s “pessimism,” 
and this not in dispraise, than 
that there was in him a streak of 
the macabre. He had a natural 
interest in death and hanging. 
Among his early memories was 
the memory of a woman hanged 
in Dorchester—a woman whose 
body swayed in the wind like 
a captive balloon. For the 
rest he knew that men and 
women lived according to their 
appointed fate, and saw that 
the appointed fate was not 
often kindly. 

The critics at first refused to 
accept his works with approval 
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They missed in them the quali- 
ties which belong to that which 
to-day we call the best-seller. 
Even the comic relief—the talk 
of Hardy's peasants—was out- 
side the experience of those who 
knew nothing of Dogberry and 
Verges, and the rustics of 
Shakespeare, with whom alone 
Christian Cantle and William 
Worm may be compared. And 
the critics, who found not in 
Hardy what they expected, fell 
upon him with a kind of fury. 
* They taxed him with a wicked 
faith in a malign providence. 
They were angry with him 
because he discussed the pas- 
_ Sions of men and women, which 
are not commonly discussed in 
drawing-rooms, and which are 
merely food for mirth in news- 
paper offices. But in the end 
Hardy won, even if his purpose 
was misunderstood. He had 
done what he could to free the 
English novel from some of its 
trammels. And he was not 
afraid. He faced detraction 
with a brave and quiet spirit. 
He was asked to endure the 
sufferings of those who bring 
to the world something new. 
His books were denounced from 
the platform and the pulpit. 
The lending libraries, always 
careful lest the susceptibilities 
of their readers should be 
wounded, withdrew the “ poi- 
sonous’”’ works from circula- 
tion. After the harsh recep- 
tion of ‘Jude the Obscure,’ 
Hardy gave up the struggle, 
and turned willingly to the 
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other art of poetry. With the 
passage of the years he say 
that he had gained the victory 
without striking a blow of his 
own. What he had written had 
already justified itself, and the 
voice of detraction was silenced, 

The man himself was like 
his work. The simplicities of 
greatness were easily discernible 
in him. He did not talk much 
about his craft. You cannot 
imagine him sitting down toa 
discussion of literature mor 
readily than you can imagine 
Shakespeare sitting down toa 
discussion of literature. Wha 
a friend praised ‘A Tramp 
woman’s Story,’ he said no 
more than “it came like that.” 
It was the life about him which 
engrossed him. Those who saw 
him at Max Gate saw not adis- 
tinguished poet but a Dorset 
man living among Dorset men, 
through whom he looked 
the far-away past, a Dorset 
man who knew the sounds and 
sights of the countryside, who 
could even separate the voices 
of the trees, one from another, 
from whom no superstition, no 
ghostly apparition was hidden. 
And now his last fight with 
folly and misunderstanding # 
fought ; his ashes lie in West 
minster Abbey ; and what he 
himself said of George Meredith 
may be truthfully said of him:— 
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“Further and further still 
Through this world’s vaporous vitisl 
air, 
His words wing on—as live word 
will.” 


